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OR, THE © 
Geograp 


hical Grammar. 


ing a Short and Exact 


ANALYSIS 


Of the whole Body of 


 Modern-Geography, 


After a New and Curious Method. 
COMPREHENDING, 


J. A General View of the Terraqueous Globe. 
Being a Compendious Syſtem of the true Fundamentals ot 
Geography; Digeſted into various Definitions, Problems, 

Theorems, and Paravoxes : With a Tranfient Survey of 

the Surface of the Eerthly Ball, as it conſiſts of Land 
and Water. 


II, A Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe. 
Being a clear and pleaſant Proſpect of all Remarkable 
Countries upon the Face of the whole Earth; ſhewing 


their Situarion, Extent, D viſion, Subdiviſeon, Cities Chief | 
Towns, Name, Air, Soil, Commodities, Rarities, Arch- 


biſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, amn | | 
Government, Arms, Religion. 


Collefled from the Beſt ti and matrated with divers 2 
| The Sixth Editton, Cozreced, and ſomewhat Enlarg'd. 
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_ 
Moſt Reverend Father in GOD 


THOMAS 


Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, &c. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, | Be” 
NE who appear d for the Church in time of © 
her greateſt Danger: Briskly defended her 
DoFrines againſt the daring Aſſaults of her maſt 
irulent Oppoſers : Took care to erect a Synagogue 
or God where He found a Synagogue for Salam 
\nd One whoſe Life has all along been one conti- 
ned Sermon againſt Vice and Immorality, does well 
deſerve to wear a Mitre. And the fixing of ſuch an 
One at the Helm of this National Church, did not 
only proclaim the Royal 13 in making that 
prudent Choice; but did alſo prognoſticate to the 
burch herſelf what ſhe has ſeen already come to 
aſs: Even thoſe wiſhd-for Halcyon Days, and 
Safety from Danger, which by the Care of ſach an 
ible, Watchful Pilot, ſhe has, Thanks to Heaven, 


itherto enjoy d. This migbty Bleſſeng L moſt Re- 
erend Father ] we owe, under the Auſpiciaur Pro- 
A 3 vidence 


- 'fidered in it 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


vidence of God, to your Grace's excellent Manage- 
ment of things. And, as 'twere not enough to in- 
fluence and govern the Eſtabliſhed Church at home, 
your Grace takes alſo care to enlarge her Bound. 
and the number of her Members abroad. Bleſs d be} 
God, our implacable Adverſaries can no longer up- 
braid us with a ſupine Neglect of our Heathen Ame. 
rican Neighbours in their Spiritual Concerns. We 
may now boaſt of a ſettled Society de propaganda: 
Fide as well as they : And hope to bring over, in 
progreſs of Time, good ſtore of real Converts to 
the Truth, in lieu of the many pretended Ones of 
theirs, That moſt venerable Society, as it coniſts 
of a conſiderable number of excellent Perſons both 
in Church and State, ſoit is ſingularly happy in ha. 
ving the benefit of your Graces ready ' Advice and r 
Aſſeſtance upon all occaſions. You are indeed theWv 
main Spring, that animates that truly Chriſtian Bo-Wt! 
dy, and it is your extraordinary Zeal for the Cauſe 
of Chriſt that gives Life and Vigour to her many 
great Deſigns. | 


F 
n 
| 0 
Upon which account it is, That I preſume to v 
Jay at your Grace's Feet this gew Edition of theY a 
following Geographical Treatiſe. For having con- r 
en the general Head of Religi- t 

on | the Spiritual State of Mankind through all 
Quarters of the known World; and finding, by 1 | 
- "modeſt Calculation, that ſcarce five of twenty five, 
Parts thereof are Chriſtian - Who can refrain from 

. withing, that the thick Miſts of Pagan Ignorancth | 
dad Error were diſpell'd by the radiant Beams 8 
- the 


2 


t in Darkn 
er: And be yet ſo happy as to ſee the Javing Lighe 


f the Goſpel of Jeſus Cbriſt. L My Lord.] There 
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he San of Righteouſneſs; ſo that thoſe People who 
4 might know the True Gad their Ma- 


none, I'm confident, that more cordially wiſheth 


his than your ſelf; and none more earneſtly deſi- 


eth, that all human Means were uſed to effect the 
ſame in thoſe Parts of the Heathen World, where 
he Engliſb Nation is moſtly concern d. To whom 
herefore could I ſo properly addreſs my ſelf as to 
your Grace; Being well aſſur d that youll leave no 


Stone unturn'd, in endeavouring to ſet that moſt 


defirable Deſign on foot, when you, in your Godly 
Wiſdom, ſhall ſee it truly feaſible. | 

That great Work, Im ſenſible, requires the joint 
Aſſiſtance of many Hands, and calls aloud for the 


ready Concurrence of every Chriſtian ; and truly all 


who bear that Honourable Title may be aſſiſtant 
therein one way or other? whether it be by their 
Advice, their Prayers, or their Purſe. But to pro- 
mote the ſame in the molt expeditious manner, it's 
much to be with'd that ſuch a Glorious Undertaking 
were made a National Concern, and had a proper Fund 
appointed for it in a Parliamentary way. This ſtill 
remains to be done; and all Men believe, That 
there's none ſo likely to bring That about as Tour 
Grace, whenever a favourable Juncture ſhall offer. 
In the mean time, may Heaven long preſerve Tour 
Grace in Health and Welfare : And bleſs with ſucceſs 
your many Noble Deſigns for the Church of God. 
May it graciouſly pleaſe the True God, the Soveraige 

A 4- | Lua 
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Lord of Heaven and Earth, to wake known his Way 
wpore Barth, his ſaving Health among all Nation] 
May the Chariot Wheels of the bleſſed Goſpel drivf 
ſwiftly thro' the whole inhabited world: And may d 
the Kingdoms thereof become the Kingdoms of the Lori 
aud of bis Chriſt. In fine, may it pleaſe God to call} 
in his ancient People the Jews, with the fulneſs » 
> the Gentiles : That as there is but one Shepherd, ſo 
there may be but one Sbeepfold. This is the daih 
Prayer of the beſt Church upon Earth, and the hearty 
Wiſh and Petition of every True Son thereof: Par. 
ticularly of Him who is, with the profoundeſt Ve 


neration, | 
May it pleaſe your Grace, 
Your Grace's | 
Moſt Obediens, 
Humble Serpant, 


P. G. 
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HIS New Edition of the 

following Tra&t of M- 
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( with the profoundeſt Ref pen 
Dedicated by 


\ 8 
Tour Lordſbip 


A Moſt Hunbly 


Devoted Servant 


Pat. GordonE” 


THE | 
REFACE. 
Y Teer Deſign in publiſbing the following Trea- 


tiſe, is, to preſent the younger ſort of our No- 
lity and Gentry, with a Compendious, Pleaſant 


RAPHY, that moſt uſeful Science, which high- 
deſerves their Regard in a peculiar manner. If . 
be alledg d, That the World js already overſtockt 
th Compoſures of this Nature; I freely grant the 
barge : but withal, I'll be bold to ſay, That there's 
4 get publiſh'd, which is not palpably faulty, in 
e or more of theſe three reſpeFs. Either they are too 
oluminous, and thereby fright the Young Student 
om ſo much as ever attempting that Study : Or, Se- 
pndly, too Compendious, and thereby give bim only 
bare Superficial Knowledge of Things Or finally, 
onfus d (being writ without any due Order or Me- 
Hod) and ſo confound him before he is aware. But all 
eſe are carefully avoided in the following Treatiſe 3 
r, in framing of it, Ive induſtriouſly endeavonr'd, 
male it obſerve a juſs Mean, between the two 
eams of a large Volume and a narrow Compend, 
Ind as to the Method in which it now appears, the 
me is (I preſume) ſo Plain and Natural, that I 
ray ſafely refer the Trial thereof, to the Impartial Judg- 
rent of the Severeſt Critick, ; 


To. 


* 


d Methodical Tract of MODERN GEG 
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To deſcend to particulars. The whole conſiſts now of Twi" 
Parts, whereof the firſt gives a General, and tbe ſecond 
Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe. 


Part I. In giving a General View of the ſaid Globe, Iu 

perform d theſe five Things, viz. (I.) Tve illuftrated ( by v 
either of a Definition, Deſcription, or Derivation ) al 
thoſe Terms that are any ways necefſ for the right unde 
Banding of the aforeſaid Globe, as alſo the Analytical Table 
_ of the following Treatiſe. (2) Poe ſet down all thoſe plea 
ant Problems performable by the Terreſtrial Globe, togetha 
with the manner of their performance. (3.) Ive ſubjoint 
divers plain Geographical Theorems | or jelf-evident F | 
clearly deducible from the foregoing Problems. (4) I've ad 
waxc d ſome Paradoxical Poſitions in Matters of Geography, 
which mainly depend on a thorough Knowledge of the Globe, 
and are equally certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, thoug)| 
mam of them may poſſibly appear to ſome as the greateſt i 
Fables. Laſtly, Ive taken a Tranſient Survey of the whol: 
Swrface of the Terraqueous Globe, as it confiſts of Land an 

Water, as its ſole conſtituent Parts. 

. This is the Subſtance of the firſt Part, and before 1 pro- 
ceed to the Second, I muſt here deſire the Reider may be 
'd to obſerve theſe two Things, viz. (1) That in def: 
wing the varipus yo. 6p Terms | mention d Sect. I. 
F have not rich ty d my ſelf to the Logical Rules 7 a De- 
finition; for i the Term propos'd be only explain'd, that is 
all requir d here. (2.) It advancing thoſs Geographical Pa- 
radoxes | ment ian d Sect. IV.] which will pen" ſtartle * 
the Reader at firſt (being a meer Novelty in Tra&s of this . 
kind) as that be can't readily comprehend either their 
Meaning or Deſizn ; let him therefore be pleas'd to know, that 
the main Drift of ſuch au uncommon Eſſay, is, in ſhort, To 
whet the Appetite of our Geographical Student for 2 
' com: 


Wercof (or a ffupid Inconſideration ) that we 
pute all the Enormities of Mankind, whether in Judgment 
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»mpleat Underſtanding of the Globe, ¶ upon a thorough 
— of which, theſe ſeeming Sal mainly depend] 

more briefly, tis to ſet our young Students a thinking. 
flthough the Soul of Man is a cogitating Being, and its 
houghts ſo nimble as to ſurround the Univerſe it ſelf in a 
ice; yet ſo unthoughtful and ſtrangely imm d in Senſe is 
be 2 of Perſons, that they need ſome ſtartling Noiſe 
like a ſudden Clap of Thunder ) to rouje and awake them. 
ow, as a ſtrange and unheard of Phzxnomenon, ſuddenly ap- 
earing in the Natural World, doth attract the Eyes of all Men, 
nd raiſeth a Curioſity in ſome to enquire into the Reaſon 3 3 
en ſo is the Propoſal of a Paradoxical Truth to the Hnel- 
Cual for it immediately ſummons all the Powers of the Soul 


Wether, and ſets the Underſtanding a-work to Search into, and 


an the Matter. To awaken the Mind of Man to its Natw- 
Ad of Thought and Conſideration, may be juſtly rec- 
m'd no trivial Buſmeſs ; if we conſider, that tis to the want 


chiefly 


Prafice. If therefore theſe Paradoxes above-mention'd 


Wall obtain the End propos d, (the rouſing of the Mind to 


hink ) it matters the leſs, if ſome of them, upon ſrict en- 
wy; hould be found to confiſt of Equivocal Terms, or per- 
aps prove little more than a Quibble at the Bottom. Proceed 


e now to 


Part II. Giving a Particular View of the Terraqueous 
lobe. By ſuch a View I underſland a clear and exait No- 


pect of all remarkable Countries, and their Inhabitants, on 


be Face of the whole Earth ; and that in theſe following Par- 
culars; viz. Their | 


Situa ; 
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Situatio Air. Univerſities, 
ms, | Soil, Manners, 
Diviſion, Commodities, Language, 
Subdiviſion, Rarities, Government, 
Chief Towns, Archbiſhopricks, Arms, 
Name, Biſhopricks, Religion. 
What is [aid upon each of thoſe Heads, will beſt appear 
* the following Table. 
Degr. J Lo betw hich 7 
i met * Ti 150 Country les, 
Irs 5 Dimenſions FE, to W. in Ex 
from S to N. 5 Mil 
| The general Pars or Clah 
z Things, ) requcible, 
wed How thoſe Parts or Clal 


are moſt readily found, 


The particular Provin 
2 _ which any Country conta 
I How thoſe Provinces aren 
= readily found. 
© The — Names of the 
2 Things, ) Towns, 
< Chief TownS—— > £4 viz. How ſuch Towns are m 
= readily found. 
* How . d by the Anciet 
| N Things The various Modern App 
ane q.5 BY lations, 
| 11 The Erymology of the Ex 
Name. 
| why 0 08.6 as to Heat 1 
ings old, c. 
Air — — | viz. 5) 'S The Antipodes of that f 
| of the Globe, 
The proper Climate ther 
a 3 Things, Y Its natural Product. 
Sail . vx. The Extent of Days 
C Nights, 


Conce 
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1 8 in particular which the Country 
produceth. 
| ies of Nature where cer- 


| Rarities —— | 2 Things, ) tain. 


The Reader can't here expect a very large Account 
all theſe ſeveral Heads, it being impoſſible in ſo lit- 
le room, as the narrow Compaſs of a Compend allows, 
o ſay the half of what might be ſaid upon many 0 
em & however hs here find all 25 things * S 
„, eſſential : Theſe few Sheets being an Abſtra® of 
phat 1s more largely expreſs d in the greateſt Volumes. 


hat don't much admit of new Relations, I reckon my 
elf no Plagiary, to grant, that Tue taken 1% aſſiſtence 


| vis Thoſe of Arr, eſpecially Mo- 
numents of Antiquiry, 
Archbiſhopricks — 2 Things, Number. 
Biſbopr ick?! | 2 Things, & viz. their | 
Univerſities —— 2 Things, Names. 
* „I rhe Natural Tem- 
= | 2 Things, © per. of the _ 
3 | vix. The moſt noted ( People. 
Py Cuſtoms. 
5 Irs Compoſition and Pro- 
'Z | 2 Things, ) priety. 
3 viz. Y Pater Noſter as a Specimen 
18 thereot. 
Its Nature or Real Conſtitu- 
2 Things, ) tion. 
ux. The PublicK Courts of Judi- 
l cature. 
2 Things, in true Coat quartered. 
| viz. The proper Motto. 
2 Thi The chiet Tenets thereof, 
| Religion —— „ When and by whom Chrifti- 
E * by aniry was planted, if ever. 


everal of thoſe Heads above-mention d, being Subjects 


. ＋ others z eeminę it needleſs ſometimes to alter the 
efteeming ſs ſc a 


EE —— — - 


— 
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CharaFer either of a People or Country, when I found it 
it ſuccindly worded by a credible Pen. Here the Res. 
der may be pleas d to know, that in treating of al 
['' Conntries, Ive made their Situation wy only Rule, I p 
/' beginning ſtill with thoſe towards the North, except. e 
| ang North America, where I thought good to end $6: 
the Pole. But, as touching the Analytical Tables H- 
ei Treatiſe, (the main Buſineſs of the Book ) their re 
Deen and De in ſhort, is, To preſent to the Eye S. 
dne view, 4 compleat Proſped of a Country in all it, 
remarkable Diviſions, Subdiviſions, and Chief Towns F4/ 
with the manner how all theſe are moſt readily ſound. 
The Letters of the N. S. W. E. L fgnifying the four ca 
Cardinal, and N. W. N. E. S W. S. E. the far 
Intermediate Points of the Compaſs | being affixt 1 
the out ſide of the various Braces in the aforeſaid Ti & 
es, do expreſs the Situation of the Parts of am H 
Country there mention d; as (page 45 ) where the 
|  Diviſcons of Africa are ſaid to be found from N. to 8. 
© If only Cities and Towns, and no Diviſcons of a Coun- 
It Try are ſet down,\ then theſe Letters have the ſame Re-P" 
lt lation to them, ſhewing their Situation in reſpect of ont 
i another. If a little Brace fall within a greater L 4. 
| page 45. where Egypt and Barbary have their pecu- 
| Tar Brace | this is to ſhow, that thoſe two Countries V. 
mite taken together, and conſider d as one Diviſion, I 
when reclond with the following Conntries, in reſped Lo 
of their Situation, expreſs d on the backſide of the out- Oe 
maoſt Brace, the ſame is to be ſaid of Cities and Towns, |} % 
lt "if only ſuch are ſet down. But finally, if neither Di- ( 
I 'wiffons nor Towns can be ſo order d, as to w_—_ 0 
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tuation expreſs'd in a conjunũ manner; then the re- 
„ Pecbive Diſtance of ſuch Towns from ſome remarkable 
ul 
% 
t- 


ity, is particularly declar d in Engliſh Miles, as 
page 144.) where thoſe in the Circle of Suabia are 
7 ſet down. If it be objected, that not all but only 
he Chief Towns of every Country are mention d in theſe 
Tables : To this I anſwer, That to mention all were 
eedleſs. ; for I preſume, that he who knows the tape 
Situation of the fifty two Counties of England, and 
an readily point at the Chief Towns in each of em, may 
ly find any other in the ſame County, if expreſs d 
n the Map. Beſides, the _ of 4 Geographi- 

al Tract, is not ſo much to heap up a vaſt multiinde 
F Names, as to ſhew the Diviſions, and Subdivi- 
ſions of every Country, with the Principal Town ia 
zach of em, and ham all ſuch are moſt readily found. 
Fit be farther objeFed, that neither the Analytical 
ables of this Treatiſe, nor the various Deſcriptions 
pf Countries annext to them, are any thing of a new 
Diſcovery in the Science of Geography, but only 
the bare Crambe recocta of thoſe who have gone before 
us. To this I anſwer, that the Tables are indeed 
materially the ſame with others | and otherways it can 
not be, unleſs we of this Age were ſo extremely fortu- 
nate, as to make a compleat Diſcovery of all the Coun 
m, [tries and Towns as yet unknown or ſo abſurdly ridicu- 
3 lous, as to Coin new Names for thoſe we know already | 
. Jet notwithſtanding this, they are highly preferable to all 
, others whatſoever. For ſuch Tables, hitherto publiſp d, 
ij. | (whether Engliſh, French, or Dutch) being only à bare 
iy Catalogue of Names, * dl ſet down =—_— -> 

Or 


1 ODS 


D 


7 8 
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Order and Method, are of ſo little uſe to the Readd 
that his Pains are ſtill the ſame as before, to find a 

thoſe Names in the Map : Whereas the Tables of thi 
[il] following Treatiſe ore ſo contrivd, by particular Dir 
it] - Gions on the out- ſide of their reſpective Braces, tha 
it} Ge may point at thoſe various Countries and Towns i 
the Map ( almoſt ) as faſt as he can read their Nami 
An the Table, And as touching the Deſcription 
* of thoſe Countries and their Inhabitants; twere i 

i deed moſt unreaſonable to expect 4 Narrative of then 
compleatly new, unleſs it be in thoſe Countries, which 
' have undergone ſuch wonderful Changes, that the uh 
ry face of Things 7s compleatly New; or ſome 
mote Parts of the World, where later Intelligent 
hath retifyd former Miſtakes. Beſides, tis not 
much my preſent Deſigu in the following Tract, to pr 
ſent the Reader with perfe#ly new Relations, ( ex 
cept in ſuch Caſes abovemention d) as to Abridge an 
Methodize thoſe already known. And this ſufficient) 
ly anſwers the propoſed End of the Treatiſe, bein 
calculated ( as T already hinted ) for thoſe, who an 
mere Strangers to Geography, or | at leaſt | but youn| 
Proficients in that excellent Science; | mean the gt 
nerality of them, who either attend our Publ:ck School! 
or Study under the Care and Conduct of Private Tutor 
And ſo much for the Second Part. | 
 Totheſe Two parts is annexed an Appendix compre 
hending, (1.) A Short View of the chief Europea. 
Plantations abroad, whether Countries, Towns, aW; 
Factories, (2.) Some Reaſonable Propoſals for th 
Propagation of the Bleſſed Goſpel mm 4 Pagal 
Countries. Thi 


p. 
W 
114 
| | 
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This, in ſhort, is the Summ and Method of the 
lowing Geographical Treatiſe, which ( as I ſaid ) 
© principally deſign d for the uſe and benefit of the 
Hunger Sort of our Nobility and Gentry. And 
a ſuch Perſons apply their Minds, in their younger 
Wars, to this moſt uſeful and diverting Science; tis 
Wore than probable, that they might thereby avoid thoſe 
hey and groſs Immoralities which abound among ur. 
Wor if we ftridly enquire into the Sourſe of theſe foul 
d loathſome Streams, ( eſpecially in thoſe whom For- 
oe hath rais d above the common level,) we may rea- 
ly find, that they mainly flow from that deteſtable 
Wbit of Idleneſs, in which the generality of ſuch Per- 
are bred up, during their youthful Days, and to 
bich they wholly give up themſelves, when arriv'd to 
per Years. By whch means they re eæposd to 4 
ouſand Temptations, and continually lie open to the 
Wand Adverſary of Souls. For the remedying of this 
eat Evil, tis highly to be wiſht, that ſuch Perſons 
einfWorld daily imploy a few of their many ſpare Hours 
a bat now lie heavy upon their Hands ) in ſome pro- 
our diverting Study, which carries along with it both 
e ef ofit and Pleaſure, as its conſtant Attendants. Now, 
ooh 4 Study is undoubtedly that of Hiſtory, a Su- 
tor that's particularly proper for a Gentleman, and 4- 

runs him with the beſt Accompliſhments; a Study 
ypreffW at begets Experience without Gray Hairs, and makes 
bea Man wiſe at the Toil and Charge of others. If it be 


3, Meded, that many have made attempts of the ſame, 


id that without Succeſs, Moſt certain it is, J own, 
77 d the reaſon is ready at hand, namely, their Omiſ- 
[ hy 


B 2 fron 


The PREFACE, 


fron of a need ful Preliminary Study, viz. That 
GEOGRAPHY, which with ſome ſmall taſte 
of Chronology, may be deſervedly term'd, The 
Eyes and Feet of Hiſtory, and ought to be acquird 
by our Hiſtorian, either in his younger Days, or 
(at leaſt) in the firſt place. 05 which account, 


Ide drawn up the following Treatiſe, adapting it 


: Chiefly to the younger Sort of our Nobility and 
. Gentry + by the help of which, they may quickly ac- 
Juire ſuch an Idea of all remarkable Countries, as 
to Fit em ſufficientl; for turning over any Modern 
Hiſtory whatſoever. This one ſtep in Education of 
Youth were preferable | methinſs ] to a Seven Years 
| Drudgery in the dry Study of bare Words ; and 4 
Second Apprenticeſhip that's uſually ſpent in a Phan- 


taſtick improvement of the Mind, with many uſeleſs WW 


Speculations. And I may. be bold to ſay, that 0 
exerciſe the Thoughts in ſuch a manner as this, (or 


to be but tolerably accompliſh'd- in theſe diverting 


Studies, would waſily tram ſcend moſt of thoſe other 


Accompliſhments and Diverſions, ſo much in Vogue 


among our Gentry at preſent. And tis highly pro- 
bable, that ſuch a Method as this, might more ef-| 


fectually check the Growth of Vice among em, than 


the moſt elaborate Moral Diſcourſe that can be fram'd ; 


L the very Title of ſuch Compoſures being enough ma- 


ny times to fright them from the Peruſal ] whereas 
4 moderate Application of Mind to the aforeſaid 


Studies, would inſenſibly wean the Thoughts of ſome, | 


from the reigning Impieties of the Age; and in o- 
thers, it might ev'n happily prevent an early acquain- 
tance with Vice in general. And 


The PREFACE. 


Aud thus you fee the Deſign, Method, and Sub- 
ſtance of the whole Treatiſe. One Word now, con- 
WM cerning this Edition, and I have done. The kind 
Reception of the former Impreſſzons of this Geogra- 
f 
] 


phical Tra#, and its ready admittance into many of 
our publick Schools, gave me freſh Encouragement to 
Reviſe it once more, and to make what farther In- 
provements as either the Nature of the Subject, or 
Bigneſs of the Volume would admit of. Beſides a 
; Weareful Correction of a few Miſtakes in the laſt Im- 
1 Mpreſſron, I've made in this, ſome Material additions, 
nd Thoſe diſpers'd thro the Body of the Book, which, 

confeſs, is a loſs to the Gentlemen who bought 
he former Editions, but there is no remedy for it 
mow. Inthe mean time, if it could any ways atone for 
yrbat is done; or rather to prevent, at leaſt the fears 
Wof any ſuch Thing for the future; I may here ad- 
enture to declare once for all, That this is the 
aft Time I ever intend to make any conſiderable addi- 
ions to this Treatiſe ;, even ſuppoſing it ſhould bear 
great many Impreſſions hereafter. I may likewiſe 
ake this Occaſion to declare, That, Health and Op- 
Portuniiy ſerving, tis probable, I may publiſh, ſome 
Wears hence, a Compendious Body of Ancient Geo- 
. raphy ; and that fitted likewiſe for the Schools, and 
PVade much more Methodical and Uſeful than any as 
et extant. A Work extreamly wanted, and may be 


4% rank'd among the Deſideranda of this inquiſitive 
e, Nee. But to return to the preſent Treatiſe. p for the 


eps belonging toit; I have not augmented the Num- 


fo 
er of them, becarſe the Analytical Tables of this 
4 B 3 Trac 
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Traf are to be read with particular Sheet Maps [wh 
tber Engliſh, French, or Dutch, | and not will 
thoſe here inſerted ; which though good enough of thei 
kind, yet being ſo ſmall a Scale, they re more for of 
nament than uſe. How far this Treatiſe in the whol 
doth anſwer its propoſed End; and how much thi 
Impreſſion is preferable to any of the former, I intin 
ly leave to the Reader's Judgment to determine. Thil 
being all I think neceſſary to premiſe concerning ti 
following Compoſure, 1 ſhall no longer detain the Rea 
der by way of Preface, concluding the ſame with th 
Words of the Poet, 


Vive, vale : Si quid noviſti re&ius iſtis, | 
Candidus imperti: ſi non, his utere mecum. | 


2. Hor. Epiſt. Lib. 1. 


» 
7 
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K. I. 


ct. IV. 


t. V. 
ct. VI. 


ct - VII. 


VIII. 


ct. II. 
ct. III. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


7 Y a General View of the Terraqueous Globe, we underſtood ſuch a 
proſpet of ir and all irs appendages, as ſufficiently amounts to a 
mpendious (yet compleat ) Syſtem of the true Fundamentals of the 
hole Body of Modern Geography. In taking ſuch a view, we ſhall ob- 
rve the following Method. 
I, We ſhall illuſtrate (by way either of Definition, Deſcription, or 
ivation, eſpecially the firſt) all thoſe Terms, that are any = ne- 
ſary for the right underſtanding of the aforeſaid Globe; as alſo the 
Ing/ytical Tables of the following Treatiſe. | 


. we 


2 Geographical \ Definitions. Part 
2, We ſhall ſer down in due Order and Method, al! thoſe pleafy 
Problems, or delightful Operations, performable by the Artif 

Globe: together with rhe manner of their performance. 

3. We fha!l ſubjoin divers plain Geographical Theorems, or ſelf e 
dent Truths, clearly deducible from the foregoing Problems. 

4. We ſhall advance ſome Paradoxical Poſitions in Matters of G 
graphy; (or a few infallible Truths in Maſquerade ) which mainly 
pend, upon a thorough Knowledge of the Globe; and are equally co 
rain with the aforeſaid Theorems, tho many of em may poſſibly q 
pear ro ſome as the greateſt ot Fables. 

-.,. Laſtly, We ſhall take a Tranſient Survey of the whole Surface 
the Terraqueous Globe, as it conſiſts of Land and Water, as its fol 
conſtituent Parts. 

Of theſe five General Heads ſeparately, and in their order. There 


fore 


=Y 


CAO E IL 
Containing ſome neceſſary Geographical Definitions, 


Def. 1. [=O GRAPHY | @ Science both pleaſan 

and uſeful | doth mainly con it, in giving a tru | 
Deſcription of the exterior Part of the Earthly Globe, as "ti! 
compos'd of Land and Water, eſpecially the former. ® 


That Geography doth merit the Title of Science in ſeveral reſpetts Wr. 
and that the Knowledge thereof is both pleaſant and uſeful to Mankind 7 
n 


is a Truth ſo univerſally granted, that tere altogether needleſs to en 
ter upon a Probation of it. Geography derives its compound Name from | 
the two Greek primitives of , Terra, and ago, ſcribo vel deſcribo, 
and differeth from Cof mogr aphy, [ quaſi To xo A ,t vel amo'yoa gh 
i. e. Mundi Deſcriptio] as a part doth from the whole; as alſo fron 
horozraphy and Topography, [ quaſi 9% x43 x) TY TOTY am yeapy, i» e. 1 
eglonis ac Loci Deſcriptio ] as the Whole trom its Parts. By a true De- 
ſeription of the Exterior Part of the Globe of the Earth we underſtand purely 
an Account of the Situation, Extent, Diviſions and Subdiviſions, of all 
remarkable Countries on the Surface of the ſaid Globe, together with the 
Names of their Cities and Chief Towle, and that according as thoſe 


Countries are already projected to our/Hands upon particular cography- 
cal Maps, and not an actual Survey of Meaſuration of em, which the 
Science of Geography preſuppoſerh, and which properly belongs to nd 
Geodeſia, or the Art of Survey ing Land. In giving ſuch a rung of. 
2 n- 


— ”3 =— 
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untries (as aforeſaid) doth the Science of Gengraphy properly con- 
; as for other Narratives relating either ro Coumtries themſelves, 
their Inhabicanrs, and which commonly ſwell up Geographical 
acts, we reckon them ( tho' the more pleaſant part of thu N 
ther the Fringes of Geography, than its real or eflencial Parts. In 
regoing Definition we intirely reſtrict the Science of Geography to the 
terior Pat or Surface of the Earthly Globe, and that as it's compos d 
Land and Water, as irs ſole conſtituent Parts; deſigning thereby to 
ſtinguiſh it from Natural Philoſophy, which ( in irs curious and plea- 
ne Enquiries) reacheth not only che ſaid Surface in all irs conſtituent 
res, but alto the whole Globe of the Earth, with the whole Body of 
e atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame: Yea, and even the outmoſt 
2g1nable Expanſe of the irmament it ſelf. We again reſtrict that 
tence _— to one Part of the aforeſaid Surface (viz. the Dry | 
ereby to diſtinguiſh ic from Hydrography, which particularly treatet 
the other, namely, Water. The Obje# therefore of Geography in a 
rge Senſe, is the whole Surface of the Ball of the Earth, conſiſtiung o 
and and Water as its ſole conſtituent parts; or (in a ſtrict and more 
oper Senſe ) only One of thoſe Parts, to wit, the Firm Land, For 
e more diſtinctly viewing which parts, and the better comprehend» 
got the Science ot Modern Geography in the true Fundamentals there- 
, we ſhall beg 'n with that Artificial Repreſentation of the Earthly 
all, commonly called the Terraqueous Globe. 


Def. 2. The Terraqueous Globe is an Artificial Spberi- 

al Body, on whoſe Convex Part is truly repreſented the whole 

urface of the Ball of the Earth, as it conſiſts of Land and 

ater. 

This Globe is term'd Terraqueous from Terra and Aqua, (the two 

dnſticuent Parts gt its Surface ) or Terreſtrial rodiſtingwlſh it from the 

oleſtial; or finally, the Artificial Globe as a differencing Mark from the 

atural or Real Globe ot the Earth, are all ſo notoriouſly known, that 

e leaſt Illuſtration were wholly ſuperfluous. We reckon it alſo ſuper- 
uous to ſhow, that there is a true Re ſemblance in Figure, between the 

rtificial and Natural Globe, or that the Body of the Earth is truly Sphe- 

cal: This being now beyond all diſpute, and never ( ar leaſt very 

arely ) call'd in queſtion, except it be only by Women and Children, 

ut here Note, That in the following Treatiſe, we incirely reſtrict our 
ves to this Globe; ſo that whereſoever the Name of Globe is indeft- 
rely mention'd, we are never to underſtand the Cœleſtial. Note, alſo, 
at whereſoever we are upon the Surface of the Natural Globe, that 

e Point in the Heavens exaGly vertical to us, is term d our Zenith ; 
nd that Point diametrically Oppoſite theretoꝝ is ſtil'd our Nadir; which 
e two corrupted Arabian Terms in Aſtronomy importing what is here 


4 Geographical Definitions. Part 
aſſerted of them. The firſt obſervables that preſent themſelves to, 
view in treating of the Globe, are its Axis and Poles. 


Def. 3. The Axis is an imaginary Line paſſmg through ti 
Center of the real Globe of the Earth, upon which the why 
Frame thereof is ſuppoſed to turn round. 


It's rerm'd Axis from 4%, quod circa illam agatur Terra. As th 
Axis in the Natural Globe, is an imaginary line, ſo in Artificial Globy 
it is a real one, being a ſtreight piece of Iron, or ſolid Wood, paſſy 
through che middle of the Globe, as the Axle · tree of a Wheel, 


Def. 4. The Poles are the two Extremities of the Axi 
owe whereof is termed the North or ArCtick, and the th 
the South or Antarctick. 


They are ca!l'd Poles from u, verto, becauſe upon them th 
whole Frame of the Globe rurnech round. The North is term'd Arid 
from d, ſignifying a Bear, becauſe the real North Pole in the He: 
vens is commonly taken for a certain noted Star in that Conſtel!aric 
which bears che Name of the Little Bear : And the South is ſtil'd As 
Farfick, trom gym, [ contra] and Zex7 & [ Urſa] becauſe of irs Du 
metrical Oppoſition ro the õther. The Terraqueous Globe being a Sphe 
rical Body (as aforeſaid arge round upon irs own Axis: For th 
better underſtanding ot that Globe in all irs exterior Parts, and the 
various ·[1ͥ2·2̊4— perform d by the ſame; we are to concetwe it, va 
only as a bare Spherical Body, but alſo as ſuch a Body ſurrounded wit 
many imaginary Circles; the chief of which are Eight, divided int 


Fire Ps. (The Equator, Three not ( The Horizon, 
rallels, & The two Tropicks, Parallel, & The Meridian, 
via, The two Polar Circles. Viz. The Zodiack. 


Otherwiſe divided into 


The Horizon, 


The Meridian, The two Tropicks 
The Equator, * Your 4 "EIN 


The Zvdiack. —_ FR The two Polar Circles, 


Four Greater, 
viz, 
Def. 5. The Horizon is that great Circle which dividet)| 
the Globe into two equal Parts, term'd the Upper and the 
Lower Hemiſpheres. 
© Ir's ſo call'd trom àę C, Terminans vel finiens, quia noſtrum ter mina 
proſpeFum, it being the ourmoſt bounds or limits of our Sight when ſitu- 


ated in any Plain, or at Sea. This Circle is two. fold, vix. The Senfible and ; 
: | e 


( 


1 


* * 
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Rational Horizon : The Sen ſigle, is that already deſcrib'd, — 
ourmoſt proſpect of the Eye, when viewing the Heavens r 

any part of che Surface ot the Earth; but ch'ocher is purely 
d in the Mind, and ſuppoſeth the Eye to be placed in the very 
tre of the Earth, beholding the intire Upper Hemiſphere of the 
1ament : The Circle terminating ſuch a proſpect is reckon'd the 
Rational Horizon, which is duly repreſented by that broad wood- 
Circle, uſually fitted for all Globes. Upon which are inſfcrib'd ſeve - 
ther Circles, particularly thoſe two containing the Names of the 
nchs, and Number of their Days, according to the Julian and 
gorian Account; as alſo That other divided into the Thirty two 
ts of the Compaſs. 


Def. 6. The Meridian 7s that great Circle, which, paſing. 
ough the two Poles, divideth the Globe into two equal Parts, 
nd the Eaſtern and Weſtern Hemiſpheres. 


ts ſo call'd from Meridies vel medius dies, becauſe the Sun, coming 
he Meridian of any place, is due South, or maketh Mid-day in the 
place. The Meridian here defin'd is that great brazen Circle, in 
ich the Globe turneth round upon the two Extremities of its Axis 
ing through the ſaid Circle; but the Meridians inſcrib'd on the 
obe it ſelf, are thoſe Thirty fix Semicircles terminating in both che 
es; beſides which we may imagine as many as we pleaſe; only Note, 
t one of thoſe Meridians is always reckon'd the firſt; however it's 
trer of indifference, which of them we take for ſuch, 


Def. 7. The Equator or Equinoctial, is that great Circle 
ich divideth the Globe into two equal Parts, called" the" 


uthern and Northern Hemiſpheres. 

's call'd Equator, becauſe the Sun coming to this Circle, tune u,, 
notes fy dies, or Equinofial for the ſame reaſon, viz, æqualitas noi... 
cum diebus, By others it's ſimply term'd the Line yg7' Foxe, and 
t chiefly by Navigators, as being of ſingular uſe in their Operations. 
divided into 360 degrees, and thoſe are reckon'd round the Globe, 
inning at the firſt Meridian, and proceeding Eaſtward. 


Def. 8. The Zodiack is that great broad Circle which cut-" 
the Equinotial Line obliquely, one fide thereof extend- 
ar fo far North, as the other doth to the South of the 


Ne... . ö 
t's ſo call'd from & cor, (Animal) becauſe it's adorn'd with Twelve 
eriſms, (commonly cerm'd the Twelve Signs) being moſt of them 
preſentations of divers Animals. The Names and Characters os 
ich Signs are theſe following. | La 


Ay 
Aries, 
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Aries. Taurus. Gemini, Cancer. Leo. Virgo, 
— 2 IL S A ny 
Libra. Scorpio. Sagittar us. Capricornus. Aquarius, Piſces, 
= m * VS a * 


Of all Circles inſcrib'd on either of the Globes, this alone admit 
Latitude, and is divided in the middle by a Concentrick Circle, tern 
the Ec/iptich, which properly is that Circle ſet i pon the Globe comy 
hending che Characters of the Twelve 5igns above mentioned, each 
which Signs is -* part of that Circle, and contains 30 degrees, 


Def. 9. The Tropicks are the two bigge/t of the ff 
Leſſer Circles, which run parallel to the Equator, and « 
» equidiftant therefrom. 

They're term'd Tropicks from Tgirw, (verto) becauſe the Sun in! 
annual Courſe, arriving at one of thoſe Circles, doth return cowar 
the other. They derive their reſpeſtive Denoininations of Cancer at 

Capricorn trom touching the Zodiack at the two Signs of that Nan 
and each of them is diſtant from the Equator, exactly 23 degr. . 


Def. 10. The Polar Circles are the two leaſt of the fo 
Leſſer Circles running parallel to the Equator, and at i 
ſame diſtance from the Poles, as the Tropicks are from tl 


ator. | 
"They're term'd Polar, becauſe of their Vicinity to the Poles, Thi 
Circle neareſt the North, is call'd the ArFick ; and th'other, next. 
the South Pole, the Antartick Polar Circle, and that for the reaſe 
already given, (Def. 4.) when treating of che Poles themſelves, 
"Theſe are the eight neceſſary Circles above-mention'd ; but to cos 
plear the Furniture of the Globe, there remain as yet but three P: 
ticulars, v'z. the Horary Circle, the Quadrant of Altitude, and Se 
Circle of Poſition. 


Def. 11. The Horary Circle is a ſmall Circle of Bra 
and ſo affixt to the Brazen Meridian, that the Pole ( or end. 


the Axis ) proves its Center. 

Upon this Circle are inſcrib'd the Twenty four Hours t 
Natural Day at equal diſtances trom one another; the XII. for Mi 
day being in the upper part towards theZenith, and th'other XII. 
Midnight in the lower towards the Hirizon;. fo that the Hours beia 
Noon are in the Eaſtern, and thoſe for the Afternoon in the Weſt 
Semi- Circle: As for an Index to this Horary Circle, the ſame is h 

upon the end of the Axis, and turneth round with the Globe,” The 
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is Circle and Index will ſufficiently appear in many pleaſant Pro- 
5 hereafrer menrion'd. : 

d-f. 12. The Quadrant of Altitude is a narrow thin 
e of pliable Braſs, exatly anſwerable to a fourth part of 
qui noctial. 

= this Quadrant, are inſcrib'd go Degrees, each of em being 
ding to the ſame Scale with thoſe upon the Equator. How uſe 
Quadrant is, will alſo appear in the Solution of ſeveral Problems 
after mention'd. 


def. 13. The Semi-Circle of Poſition 7s a narrow ſolid 
2 of Braſs, exactlyj anſwerable to one half of the Equi- 
al 


pon this Semi-Circle are inſcrib'd 180 Degrees, exactly rhe fame 
choſe upon the Equinoctial. We may term it a double Quadrant 
Iltitude in ſome reſpect, and it is of conſiderable Uſe in ſeveral 
zheful Problems. 

d cheſe J might add the Mariner s Compaſs, that moſt neceſſary In- 
ent, commonly us d by Navigators, which being duly rouch'd with 
oad-ſtone, and horizonrally fixt upon the Pedeſtal of the Globe, 
quently need ful for the right Solution of ſeveral Problems. | 
e neceſſary Circles of the Globe being Eight — atoreſaid ): Of 
, and ſom? others, herea ter mention d, are ſormd the Latitude 
Ling tade of Places, as alſo Zones and Climates. 


def. 14. Latitude is the diſtance from the Equator to 
er of the Poles, and meaſured upon the brazon or fir 


idian. 

o Term is more frequently us d in Geography than that of Latit ue, 
h is ewo-fold , viz. North and South. In reckoning of the Northern 
tude, you are to begin at the Equinoctial Line, and proceed roche 
ick: And the Southern, from the Equinoctial to the Antarctick Pole; 
numbring the Degrees of Latitude, either upon the brazen, or firſt 
dian, The many Circles inſcrib'd on the Globe, at the diſtance 
o degrees from one another, and parallel to the Equator, are term'd 
zllels of Latitude. Bur beſides thoſe actually inſcrib'd, we are to 
eive the Globe as furniſh'd with a vaſt multitude of ſuch Circles ; 
very Degree of Latitude, yea, and every ſixtieth part of each de- 
is ſuppoſed ro have an imaginary Parallel Circle, paſting through 
lame, Bur ſince Latitude (as aforeſaid) is the Diſtance from the 
ator to either of the Poles; ir from hence follows, that the greateſt 
ude conſiſteth of o Degrees. Now correſpondent to each of thoſe 
ces (or the t of a great Circle in the Heavens) is a certain 
e of the Surface of rhe Earth, which is every where of the ſame Ex- 
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tent in it ſelf, but differenc in its number of Parts, according to 
different reckoning of various Countries. To know the ſaid differs 
number of Parts, (of what ſort ſoever,whether they be Miles, Lea 
or other Meaſures ) correſponding to one Degree in the Heaven 
abſolutely neceſſary for the right underſtanding of the true Diſt 
of Places id different Countries, we ſhall therefore illuſtrate the { 
and that by the following Table. 
Common Italian, Engliſh, and Turkiſh Mile. 
| Ordinary French Leagues — ů 
Spaniſh Miles, according to Vulgar reckonin g — 
German, Dutch, Daniſh, and Great Poland Miles 
Miles uſual in Swedeland monnn_ws — — —c————— 
Miles uſual in Hungary — — | 
| The Verſts of Moſcovy — _—— | 
Perſian, Arabian, and Egyptian Paraſanga ——— — 
The Indiæn Cos — — 
The Stades of China 
(The Inks of 7aphanä ü ĩ (—(“]y ———— 4 
But here Note, that tho' theſe are the moſt remarkable Meaſurt 
Diſtance throughout the inhabited World, with their reſpective |; 

47 tion to one Degree in the Heavens; yet, we are not to imagi 
n theſe Meaſures are of the ſame Extent in the various Province 
the ſame Country; as is evident from the different length of Leagd 
in di flerent Parts of France; as alſo the diverſity of Miles in the 5 


and North of England. | 
Def. 15. Longitude is the Diftance from the firit Ml 


dian, and meaſured upon the Equator. | 
In reckoning the various Degrees of Longitude (which are 360 ind 
you are to begin at the firſt Meridian where - ever it is, and to proc 


ä 


J 
— — 
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—— 


Anſwerable to one Deg. are 


upon the Equator quite round the Globe. Correſpondent to each Ha 
thoſe Degrees in the Equator, (as to Degrees of Latitude on the Mn 
dian] are ſixty Italian Miles, or twenty French Leagues, according 
Vulgar Calculation: But this is to be underſtood only of Places exa 7 


under the Equator; for the true Diſtance between two Places lying > 
Eaſt and Weſt in any conſiderable Latitude, is farlefs in Miles, than 
tween other two Places lying exactly under the Equator, and likes 
under the ſame Meridians; the Reaſon of which is moſt evident, nas 
ly, the approaching of the Meridians,nearer and nearer to one anoth 
till ar laſt they unite all in the Pole; Bur that you may readily | 
the true Diſtance in Miles from Eaſt ro Weſt, between any two !! 
in any Parallel of Latitude; we ſhall here ſubjoin the following Tall 
In which is ſer down, to every Degree of Latitude, the exact Numbel 
Miles, and ſixtieth part of a Mule, that are anſwerable to one Dez 
in the Equator ; ſtill allowing fixty Italian Miles to ſuch a Degree 
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Def. 16. Zones are large Trads of the Surface of the 
arth, lying Parallel to the Equator, and diſtinguiſh'd by the 
pur leſſer Circles of the Globe. | 


They're term'd Zones from & dyn, [ Zona vel Cingulum), becauſe th 
zcompaſs the Globe of the Earth in ſome manner, as a Girdle d 
rround the Body of a Man, ard are in number Five, 


Two Frigid & 5 The Polar Circles, and the Poles, 
| The Polar Circles, aud the Tro- 

. Two Temperated =. picks. 
5 The Two Tropicks, and divided by 

One rr id 832 the Equator, 

Of theſe the ancient imagin'd only the Two Temperate to be habi- 
ble, eſteeming the ſcorching Heat of the Torrid, and pinching Cold 
the two Frigid, to be equally 83 according to that of the 


Nuarum 
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NQuarum que media eſt, non eſt habitabilis æſtu : | 
Nix tegit alta dua-·kwß Tö⸗ Ovid Metam. I. 


Def. 17. Climates are thoſe Tra#s of the Surface of the 
Earth, bounded by imaginary Circles, running Parallel to th 
Equator, and of ſuch a breadth from South to North, that 
the length of the Artificial Day in one ſurpaſſeth that in tbe 
other, by balf an Hour. | 


They're term'd Climates from xAiuuw, [ Declino vel Inclino] becauſe 
in numbring of them, they decline fiom the Equator, and incline to 
either Pole. Not to mention hat the Ancients taught of Climates, ci 
ther as to their number, or manner of reckoning them, it's ſufficient 
for our preſent purpoſe, to conſider, that Modern Geographers have ad- 
vanc d the Number of em to 60. From the Equator to each of the Po. 
lar Circles, are 24, ariſing from the difference of 4 Hour in the lon eſt 
Day ; and from the Polar Circles to the Poles themſelves are Six, ariſing W 
from the difference of an intire Month the Sun being ſeen in the firl | 
of theſe, a whole Month without ſettin ; in the ſecond, two; and in 
the third, three Months, c. How all theſe Climates are fram'd, viz. the 
true Parallel of Latitude in which they end, (that being likewiſe the 
beginning of che following) with the reſpective breadth of each of em, 
you may clearly ſee by the following Tables. 


L Climares derween rhe Equator and Tolar Circles, | 

. m. d. m. Sf. mid. . Me 

{© [Par. of Lat.] Breadth. © (Par. of Lat. Freadeh: | 7 
1 8 288 ſt - 29 

} 2116 2508 20 i 
323 507 7 

43% 206 57 | 

- | 

44 b; 
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Yi Cimares berween the Polar Circles and the Poles, 
ne RG. - 
Par. Lat. Par. Lar.|Par. Lat. Par. Lat Par. Lat. Par. Lat. 


bl . ; vols . — Ä 
e {97 36 32/3 _ 2078 2994 eee oo 
1 [8readeh, Breadth. |Breadch. Breadtf. Breadch. ñrcadth. 
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"Month. 2 Monch-lz Monch. 4 Month. 5 Monch] 6Nfonth, 


Having thus taken a view of the chief Circles belonging to the Ter- 
ſtrial Globe, as alſo the manner how Latitude and Longitude with 
mes and Climates are fram'd : Proceed we next to the various Poſiti - 
ns of the Globe, commonly term'd Spheres, which are three in Num- 


= r, viz. Parallel, Right and Oblique. 
Def. 18. 4 Parallel Sphere, is that Poſition of the Globe, 
vs WW bich hatb theſe three Properties; viz. (I.) The Poles in the 


enith and Nadir. (2.) The Equator in the Horizon : (3.) 
be Parallel Circles parallel to the Horizon. 

The Inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe (if any) who live under 
he two Poles, 

Def. 19. A Right Sphere is that Poſition of the Globe, 
bich bath theſe three Properties; viz. (I.) Both the Poles 
the Horizon. (2.) The Equator paſing through the Zenith 
1d Nadir. (3.) The Parallel Circles perpendicular to the 
lorixon. ; 

The Inhabitants of this Sphere, are they who live under the Equi. 
d(tial Line. 

Def. 20. An Oblique Sphere is that Poſitou of the Globe 
hich bath theſe three Properties; viz. (I.) One of the Poles 
ove, and the other under the Horizon. (2.) The Equator 
ly above, and partly under the Horizon. (3.) The Par- 
el Circles cutting the Horizon obliquely. 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere, are they who live on all Parts 

Globe of the Earth; except thoſe exactly under the Poles, a 

guinoctial Line. ö 

But having no regard to theſe Poſitions of the Globe; the various 

habitants of the Earth are — conſidered with reſpect to the ſe- 
+ 23588 2 vera! 
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veral Meridians and Parallels, peculiar to their Habitations; and tha 
under theſe three Titles, viz. Anteci, Perieci, and Antipodes. 


Def. 21. The Antæci, are thoſe People of the Earth wh 
live under the ſame Meridian, but oppoſite Parallels, 


Peculiar ro ſuch People are theſe following Particulars ; viz. (18 
They have both the ſame Elevation of the Pole, but not the ſame pole 
(2.) Theyare equally diſtant from the Equator, but on different ſide 
(3- They have moſt Noon and Midnight at the ſame time. (.) The 
Vays of one are equal to the Nights of the other, & vice verſe (j. 
Their Seaſons ot che Year are contrary ; it being Winter to one, her 
Summer to the other, Oc. | 


| Def. 22. The Periæci, are thoſe People of the Earth why 
live under the ſame Parallels, but oppoſite Meridians. 


Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars; viz. (1.) One 
of the Poles is equally elevated to both, and th* other equally depreſs, 
2.) They are equally diſtant from the Equator, and both on the ſane 
ſide, (3.) When it is noon to one, it is Midnight to the other, & d con 
tra. (4. The length of the Day to one, is the Compliment of the 
others Night, & vice verſa. (5.) They both agree in the four Seaſons 
oſ the Year, &c. 


Def. 23. The Antipodes, are thoſe People of the Earth vb 
live under oppoſite Parallels and Meridians. 


Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars. vix. (1.) They 
have both che ſame Elevation of the Pole. (2 ) They are both equally} 
diſtant from the Equator; but on different ſides, and in oppoſite Hemi. 
ſpheres. (3.) When it's Noon to one, it's Midnight to the other, & ui 
ce verſa. (4.) The longeſt Day or Night to the One, is the ſhorteſt u 
the other. (5.) Their Seaſons of the Year are contrary, oc. 

The Inhabitants of the Earth, were likewiſe conſidered by the At: 
cients wich reſpect to the Diverſity of their Shadows, and according 
reduc'd to three Claſſes; viz. Amphiſcii, Periſcii, and Heteroſcii. 


Def. 24. Amphiſcii, were thoſe Hog of the Earth vlt 
liv'd in the Zone, or between the two Tropicks, 


They're ſo term'd from 400 Lt ringue] and oxaa I Umbra], becaul: 
they caſt their Shadows on both ſides of em, viz. orthand South, ac 
cording to the Nature of the Sun's Declination. : 

Def. 25. Periſcii, were thoſe People of the Earth who liv 
in the Frigid Zones, or between the Polar Circles and t 


Poles, They 


A. 
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\ They're ſo call'd from te, 2 and 9x44 [ Umbra), becaule 
hey caſt their Shadows round about them towards all Points of the 


ompals. 
Def. 26. Heteroſcii, were thoſe People of the Earth who 


liv'd in the two Temperate Zones; or betreen the Tropicks 
rd the Polar Circles. 


They're ſo call'd from in, [ Alter] and awe [ Umbra), becauſe 
hey caſt their Shadows only one way; viz, North, if in the North tem- 
xerare; Or South, it in the South remperare Zone. 

The Earth, in reſpe& of its Inhabitants, was likewiſe conſidered by 
he Ancients as divided into the Right-Hand and the Left; and that by 
everal ſorts of Perſons; wiz. (1.) Poets, who accounted North the 
digbt-Hand, and South the Left. (2.) Aſtronomers, who accounted peſt 

e Right-Hand, aud Eaſt the Left. (3.) Geographers, who accounted - 
aft the Right-Hand; and Weſt the Left. 

But leaving the various Inhabitants of the Earth, and to come cloſer 
p our main Deſign; let us return to the Globe of the Earth it ſelf, con- 
Ider'd imply as a Spherical Body, whoſe Surface we are to view as 
pmpos'd of Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent Parts and thoſe 
o Parts, thus ſubdivided as followeth ; to wit, 


0 


00 Land into Water into 
fin WO, Vo a, R 8 
1 Continents, Iſthmus's, Oceans, Straits. 
1 Iſlands, Promontor ec, Seas, Lakes, 
1 Peninſula's, Mountains. Gulfs, Rivers. 


Def. 27. 4 Continent [ Lat. Continens a contineo ] 
a large and ſpacious Space of dry Land, comprehending di- 
rs Countries, Kingdoms and States all join d together with- 
t any intire Separation of its Parts by Water. 

Def. 28. An Iſland | Lat. Inſula, quaſi in ſalo] is a 
rt of dry Land environed round with Vater. | 

Def. 29. A Peninſula quaſi pene Inſula, otherwiſe Cher- 
neſus from x4g9&-, Terra, and e, Inſula] is a part 
the dry Land every where encloſed With Water, ſave one 
nom Neck adjoining the ſame to the Continent: 

Def. 30. Au Iſthmus ¶ ab #o«w vel «cine, ene 
at narrow Neck of Land annexing the Peninſula to the Con- 
nent ; by which People may enter into one from the other. 


C 3 Def. 31. 
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Def. 31. A Promontory | quaſi Mons in mare promi. 
ned. is a bigh part of Land ſtretching it ſelf out in the Sea; 
the Extremity whereof is commonly term'd, a Cape or Head. 
Land | 

Def. 32 4 Mountain [3 moneo vel emineo] is a ri 
part of the dry Land, over-topping the adjacent Country, ani 
appearing the firſt at a diſtance. 

Def. 33. The Ocean [ Gr. 9x61@ quaſi ex d, ci to, & 
rao, Fluo |] is a mighty Rendezvous, or large Collection ff 
Waters environing a conſiderable Part of the Main Continent, 


Def. 34. The Sea | Lat. Salum à ſale quia falſum | in. 
ſmaller Collection of Waters, intermingled with ]ſlands, and i 
tirely (or moſtly) environed with Land. 


Def. 35. 4 Gulf Lat Sinus, quaſi ſinu ſuo mare com] 
ves] is a part of the Sea every where environed will / £ 
Land, except one Paſſage, whereby it communicates with th, 
neighbouring Sea, or main Ocean. 


Def. 36. A Strait | Lat. Fretum, à ferveo, quod ibi fer} 
veat mare propter anguſtiam ] is a narrow Paſſage, eithe 
Joining a Gulf to the neighbouring Sea or Ocean, or one part «f 
the Sea or Ocean to another, 4 


Def. 37. A Lake | Lat. Lacus, à Gr. adxx@- Fofla vel 
Fovea] is a ſmall Collection of deep fanding Water, intirilf 
ſurrounded with Land, and having no viſible or ammedia 
Communication with the Sea. 


Def. 38. ARiver | Lat Flumen vel Fluvius, 4 fluoÞ | 
a conſiderable Stream of freſh Water iſſuing out of one, "i 
. o and continually gliding along in one, or mon 

amnels, till it diſgorgeth it ſelf at laſt into the gaping Mou 
of the thirſty Ocean, py . * 1 


Theſe being all the neceſſary Terms commonly us d in Modern Geng! 4 

hy; and particularly thoſe, that either need or can well admit of a De 
nitior, Deſcription, or Derivation: We proceed in the next place t9 

. | f | 7 | ” - 
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SECT. II. 
Containing ſome pleaſant Geographical Problems. 


Prob. 1. HE Diameter of the Artificial Globe being gi- 
ven, to find its Surface in Square, and its Soli- 
lity in Cubick Meaſure. 

Multiply the Diameter by the Circumference (or a great Circle divi- 
Ning the Globe into two equal Parts) and the Product will give the firſt: 
WT hen Multiply the ſaid product by + of the Diameter, and the Product 
pf that will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner we may find the 
Fur face and Solidity of the Natural Globe, as alſo the whole Body of 
he Atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame, providing it be always and every 

here of the ſame height; for having ſound the perpendicular heig hr 
hereof by that common Experiment of the aſcent of Mercury at the 
Foot and top of a Mountain; double the ſaid Height, and add the 
nme to the Diameter of the Earth; then multiply the whole (as a new 
WDiameter) by its proper Circumference, and from the Product ſubſtract 
hy Hoe Solidiry of the Earth, the Remainder will give che Solidity of the 
\tmoſphere. 


Prob. 2. To Refifie the Globe. 


The Globe being ſer upon a true Plain, raiſe the Pole according to 
he given Latitude; then fix the Quadrant ot Altitude in the Tenich, 

nd (if any Mariner's Compaſs upon the Pedeſtal) let the Globe be 
o firuared,fas that the brazen Meridian may ſtand due South and North, 
ccording to the two Extremities of the Needle. 


Prob. 3. To find the Longitude and Latitude of any place, 


By Longitude we do not here underſtand rhatOpprobrium Navigetorum 
df Eaſting and Weſting, bur ſimply the diſtance between the given place 
nd the firſt Meridian inſcrib'd on the Surface of rhe Globe. For the 
ading of which, bring the given place to the Eaſt fide of the brazen 
eridian, and obſerve what Degree of the Equator is juſt under the ſaid 
leridian, for that is the Degree of Longitude peculiar to the given 
place; and the Degree of the Meridian exactly above that place is its 
proper Latitude, which is either Southern or Northern, according as the 
place is South or North of the Equinoctial Line. 


Prob. 4. The Longitude and Latitude of am place being 
en, to find that place on the 8 * 1 
4 


2 
1 
| 


f 


thoſe Places that have the ſame Latitude. 


ticular time of that Day, to find thoſe places of the Globe, 


| Place of the Earth at any time. 
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Bring the given Degree of Longitude to the brazen Meridian; rec 
kon upon the ſame Meridian the Degree of given Latitude, whetie 


South or North, and make a mark with Chalk where the reckoning 
ends; the Point exactly under that Chalk is the place defir'd. 4 


Prob. 5. The Latitude of am place being given, to find df an 


e | 
OC | 
he 


The Globe being rectiſied (a) according to the Latitua 

(a) Prob, 2. of the given place, and that place being brought to H 
| brazen Meridian, make a mark exactly above the ſame 
and turning the Globe round, all thoſe places paſſing under the (ail 
mark, have the ſame Latitude with the given place. 


Prob. 6, To find the Sun's place in the Ecliptick at an; 


time. 


The Month and Day being given, look for the ſame upon the wooden 
Horizon, and over-againſt the Day you will find the particular Sign and 
Degree in which the Sun is at that time (obſerving withal the differen: i 
between the Julian and Gregorian Calendar) which Sign and Degre:f 
being noted in the Ecliprick, the ſame is the Sun's place (or pretty 
near it) at the time deſired. 1 


Prob. 7. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the par 1 


to which the Sun is in their Meridian at that particula 
time. * 


The pole being eleyited according to the Latitude of the given place; 
bring the ſaid place to the brazen Meridian, and ſetting the Index offi 
the horary Circle at the Hourot che Day, in the given place, turn the 
Globe till the Index point at the upper figure of XII. which done, fix 
the Globe in that ſituation and obſerve what places are exactly under 
the u pper Hemilghere of the brazen Meridian, tor thoſe are the place 
deſired. % . 


Prob. 8. To know the Length of the Day and Night in any | 


| Elevate the Pole (a) accord ing to the Latitude of the given 
(a) Prob. z. place; find the $un's place in the Ecliptick (b) at that time, 

which being brought to the Eaſt ſide of the Horizon, ſet 
(b) Prob 6. the Index of the Horarv Circle at Noon (or the uppet 
„ * , Figure of 12.) and turning the Globe about till the afore-i8 
faid place of rhe Ecliptick touch the Weſtern fide of the Horizon, look 
ppon the Horary Circle, and whereſoever the Index pointeth, * 1 
Fa P! ; 5 
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« Number of Hours between the ſame and the upper Figure of 12, 
r that is che Length of the Day at the time deſir d, the Complement 
hereof is the Length of the Night. 
Prob. 9. To find by the Globe the Antæci, Periæci and 
IAntipodes, of any given place. | 
Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and find- 
jg (4) its true Latitude, count upon the Equator the ſame (a) Prab. 3. 
lumber of Degrees towards the oppoſite Pole, and ob- 

rve here the reckoning ends, for that is the Place of the Anteci. The 
ven Place continuing under the brazen Meridian, fer the Index of the 
orary Circle at Noon, and turning the Globe about till che-ſame Point 
Mid. night (or the lower 12.)the place which then comes to the Meri- 
in, (having the ſame Latitude with the former) is that of the Periaci. 
s ſor the Anti pode of the given Place, reckon from the ſaid place upon 
e brazen Meridian 180 Degrees, either Sauth or North, or as many 
grees beyond the fartheſt Pole as you are to the neareſt ; and obſerye 
xactly where the reckoning ends, for that is the place defir'd, 


Prob. 10. To know what a Clock is by the Globe in any 
ie in the World, and at any time, providing you know the 
Hur of the Day where yon are at the ſame time. 


Bring the place in which youare to the brazen Meridi- 
= (the Pole being raiſed (5) according to the Latitude (b) Prob. 3. 
Pereof) and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at the 
Nur of the Day at that time. Then bring the ed Place to the 
azen Meridian, and the Index will point ou on preſent Hour at 


| N at place where; ever it is. 3 
Prob. 11. To know by the Globe when the Great Mogul of 
dia, and Czar of Moſcovia, fit down to Dinger. | 
This being only to know when it's Noon at Agra * Moſcow, (the 
Mn perial Sears of thoſe Mighty Monarchs) which we WRayFery eaſily 
.at what time ſoever it be, or whereſoever we are: For finding (by 
e foregoing Problem) the preſent Hour of the Day in the Cities above- 


ention'd, ſuppoſing withal that Mid- day in the aſoreſaid Cities is Di- 
g time, we may readily determine how near it is to the time deſir'd. 


Prob. 12. Ia find the Hour of the Day by the Globe at any 


e whenthe Sun ſhines. 


Divide your Ecliptick Line into twenty four equal Parts, and in ſmall 
Ws ures ſet down the Hours of the Natural Day after the following 

anner. At the Interſed ion; of the Ecliprick and Equator place the 
res; and bring both theſe Figures to the brazen Meridian, one 


v 
© 
0 7 
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being in the upper, and the other in the lower Hemiſphere. Whit 
done, place the twelve Figures in the Weſtern Hemiſphere in this ord 
following, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, Ir, 12. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Beginning ther 
the ſame Figure of 6, and proceed ing Eaſtward, ſer down the. othe 
twelve Figures thus, 6, 5,4, 3, 2, 1. 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6.The Equ 
nottial being thus divided and mark d, elevate the Glow 
(a) Prob. 3. (a) according to the Latitude of the place where you 
and bring the Interſection of rhe Vernal Equinox to t\# 
upper Part of the brazen Meridian; and ſituating ti 
(b) Prob.2, Globe (b) duly South and North, obſerve exactly that hu 
of the Globe upon which the Sun doth actually ſhin: 
for che laſt part of the enlightned Hemiſphere doth always hen 4 
Hour of the Day upon the Equinoctial Line. 


Prob. 13. The Latitude of the Place, and Height of il 
Sun being given at any time, to find thereby the Hour of ti q 


Day. | ; 
8 The Globe being rectifyd (a) according to the Latitu 
(a) Prob. 2. of the given Place, and the Height of the Sun at that tin 
being found by an exact Quadrant; mark his place in d 
(b) Prob. 6. Ecliptick (5) for the given Day, and bring the ſame: 
the brazen Meridian. After ckis, fix the Quadrant of Al 
rude in the Zenith, and mark in the ſaid Quadrant the particular [+ 
gree of the Sun's Altitude, and placing the Index of the Horary Circh 
at Noon, move the Globe together with the Quadrant of Altitude, til 
the Sun's place mark'd in the Ecliptick, and his Degree of Altitude mati 
upon the ſaid Quadrant do come bork in one. Which done, obſer 
what Hour the Index doth point at, for that is the Hour deſir d. 


Prob. 14. The Latitude of the Place being given as alſo tl 
true bearing of the Sun in the ſaid Place at any time, to fill 
thereby the Hour of the Day. © 
The Globe being (a) rectify'd, and the Sun's Place 

a) Prob. 2. mark d in the Ecliptick, fix the Quadrant of Altitude 
(b) Prob. 6. the Zenith, and by the Mariners Compaſs obſerve the m 

4 bearing of the Sun; then bring the Quadrant of Alritus 

to the obſerved Poins of the compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, as 
move the Globe till the Sun's Place in the Eclptick co-incide with 
ſaid Quadrant. Which done, and che Globe continuing in that Pol 
tion, the Index of the Horary Circle will point at the Hour of the Di 
at the time deſir'd - 


Prob. 15. The Latitude of the Place, and Sun's Plc 
the Ecliptick being given, to find thereby the Hour of 
Day. | 
A Hh 
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Elevate the Pole accord ing to the given Latitude, and 

nate the Globe duly South and North (a) by the Mariners (a) Prob, 2. 
dmpaſs ; then fix a ſmall Needle perpendicularly in the 

n's Place in the Ecliptick, and, bringing the ſame to the brazen Me- 
Jian, ſet the Index of the Hofary Circle at Noon; Which done, turn 
Globe till the Needle caſt no Shadow at it, and then obſerve the 
dex, for it will then point at che true Hour of the Day. 


Prob. 16. Any Place being given to move the Globe ſo 
that the wooden Horizon (hall be the Horizon of the ſame. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and reckon from it 
on the ſaid Meridian the number of ge Degrees towards either of 
e Poles, and where the reckoning ends, place that part of The Me» 
lian in the Notch of the wooden Horizon, and it will prove the Ho- 
on ot the given Place. 


Prob. 17. To find the Meridian Line by the Globe in am 
7 Jace, and at any time of the Day. 
er The Latitude of the Place being known, and the Globe 
AY elevated accordingly; obſerve the height of the Sun (a) Prob, 2. 
Nove the Horizon at that time, and draw upon a true Plain | 


ſtreight Line in, or Parallel to che Shadow of a Stile perpendicularly 
elted upon that Plain: In which deſcribe a Circle at an opening of 
e Compaſſes, and find (h) che Sun's Place in fue Ecliptick, 

d mark his obſerved height in the Quadrant of Altitude. (b) Prob. 2. 
hen move the Globe together with the ſaid Quadrant, 
Il that Mark in the Quadrant, and the Sun's place in the Ecliptick, 
dme both in one; which done, count upon the wooden Horizon the 
umber of Degrees between the Quadrant of Altitude, and the brazen 
eridian, and ſer off the ſame number of Degęges upon the aforeſaid 
irele drawn upon the Plain, by making a viſibſe point in the Circum- 
rence where the reckoning ends, (beginning ſtil] at the fide towards 
e Sun, and proceeding Eaſt or Weſt according to the time of the Day.) 
hen draw a Line from that Point in the Circumterence through —— 
entre of the ſaid Circle, and the ſame will prove the true Meridian 
ine of that Place, at what time ſoever the Obſervation is made. 


Prob. 18. 4 Place being given in the Torrid Zone, to find 
boſe Days in which the Sun ſhall be vertical to the ſame. 


Bring thegiven Place tothe brazen Meridian and mark what Degree 
Latitude is exactly above ir. Move the Globe round, and obſerve 
he two Points of the Ecliptick that paſs through the ſaid Degree of 
atitude. Search upon the wooden Horizon (or by proper Tables of 
is h the 
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the Sun's Annual Motion) on what Days he paſſeth through the afore. 2 
faid Points of che Ecliptick, for choſe are the Days required in which | 


the Sun is vertical to the given Place. 

Prob. 19. The Month and Day being given, to find by tly 
Globe thoſe places of the North Frigid Zone, where the Sun 
beginneth then to ſhine conſtantly without ſetting : as alſo thoſe 
places of the South Frigid Zone, in which he then beginmetb 
to be totally abſent. | | | 


The Day given, (which muſt always be one of thoſe, either between N 

the Vernal Equinox and Summer Solſtice, or between the Autumnal 
Equinox and Winter Solſtice) find (a) the Sun's Place in 
(a) Prob.6. the Ecliprick, and marking the ſame bring it to the brazen 
Meridian, and reckon the like number of Degrees from the 
North Pole towards the Equator, as there is betwixt the Equator andthe 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, and ſet a mark with Chalk where the rec- 
koning ends. Which done, turn the Globe round, and all the Places 
paſſing under the ſaid Chalk are thoſe in which the Sun begins to ſhine i 
conſtantly without ſetting upon the given Day. For Solution of the 
latter part ot the Problem; ſer off the ſame diſtance from the South 3 
Pole upon the brazen Meridian towards the Equator, as was formerly ® 
ſer off from the North, and making a mark with Chalk, and turning 
the Globe round, all Places paſſing under the ſaid mark are thoſe de- 
ſir d, viz. them in which the Sun beginneth his total Abſence, or Dil- | 
appearance from the given Day. 


Prob. 20. 4 Place being given in the North Frigid 
Zone, to find by the Globe what number of Days the Sun 
doth conſtantly ſhine upon the ſaid Place, and what Day | 
be is abſent, as alſo the firſt and laſt Day of bis appea- | 
rance. 


Bring the given place to the brazen Meridian, and ob- 

(a) prob. 2. ſerving its Latitude, (a) elevate the Globe accordingly, 
then turn the Globe about till the firſt Degree of Cancer 

come under the Meridian, and count the ſame number of Degrees upot 
the Meridian from each fide of the Equator, as the Place is diſtant i 
from the Pole; and making a mark where the reckoning ends, turn the 
Globe round, and carefully obſerve what two Degrees of the Kcliptick, 
paſs exactly under the two Points mark'd in the Meridian, for the 
Northern Arch ot the Circle (viz that comprehended between the two 
mark'd Degrees) being reduc'd to time, will give the number of Days 
that the Sun doth conſtantly ſhine above the Horizon of the given 
Place, and the oppoſite Arch of the ſd Circle will give the number of 
; Days 


( 
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uys in which he is abſent. The Pole continuing in the ſame Elevati- 

bring the beginning of Cancer to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve 

e two Degrees of the Ecliptick, which in the mean time co-incide 

ith the Horizon; then ſearch upon the wooden Horizon, for thoſe 

Ways char the Sun doth enter into the aforeſaid Degrees of the 

W-ſiprick, for choſe are the Days of his firſt and laſt appearance in the 
ven place. 


Prob. 21. The Month and Day being given, to find that 
Wace on the Globe to which the Sun (when in its Meridian) 
Wal be vertical on that Day. 


The Sun's Place inthe Ecliptick being (a) found, bring 
e ſame to the brazen Meridian in which make a ſmall (a) Prob. G. 
ark wich Chalk, _ above the Sun's place. Which 
dne, find (b) choſe places that have the Sun in the (b) Prob. 7. 
eridian at the time given; and bringing them ro 
e brazen Meridian, obſerve tha* part of the Globe exäctly 
aer the aforeſaid mark in the Meridian, for that is the place 
Wciir'd. | 


Prob. 22. The Month and Day being given, to find 
bat Point of the Compaſs the Sun riſeth and ſetteth in any 


ace at the time given. 


Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the deſired Place, and 
ding the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at the given Time, bring the 
ne to the Eaſtern fide of the Horizon, and you may clearly ſee 

he Point of the Compaſs upon which he then riſeth. By turning 
e Globe abour till his place co-incide with the Weſtern fide of the 
orizon, you may alſo ſee upon the ſaid Circle the exact Point of his 
tting. | | 


Prob. 23. To know by the Globe the Length of the longeſt 
d ſhorteſt Days and Nights in any place of the World. 


Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, and 
ing the firſt Degree of Cancer (if in the Northern, or Capricorn, if 
the Southern Hemiſphere) to the Eaſt-fide of the Horizon ; and 
tting the Index of the Horary Circle at noon, turn the Globe 
dour till the Sign of Cancer touch the Weſtern-fide of the Horizon, 
id then obſerve upon the Horary Circle the number of Hours 
tween the Index and the upper Figure of XII. (reckoning them 
cording to the Motion of the Index) for that is che Length of the 
ngelt Day, che Compliment whereof is the Extent of tho 1 
TRIM 's 
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Night. As for the ſhorreſt Day and longeſt Night, they are only t 


reverſe of the former. F 
Prob. 24. To know the Climates of any given place. 1 
B 


ONE Find (a) the Length of the longeſt Day in the given 
(a) Prob, 23, Place, and whatever be the number of Hours whereby 

ic ſurpaſſeth Twelve, double that number, and the Pro. 
duct will give the true Climate of che Place deſir'd. Bur here note, 
That this is to be underſtood of Places within the Latitude of 651, 
As for thoſe of a greater Latitude, (where the Climates encreaſe h 
intire Months) enter the ſecond Table of Climates (pag. 11.) with 
the Latitude of the given Place, and oppoſite thereto you'll find the 

proper Climate of a place in the ſaid Latitude. 5 


Prob. 25. The Length of the longeſt Day in any place bei 
known, to find thereby the Latitude of that place. ? 


. Having the Length of the longeſt Day, you may knoy 
(a) Prob. 24. thereby (4) the proper Climate of that Place, and by the WE 
Table of Climates (pag: 10.) you may ſee what Degree Wc! 

of Latitude correſponds to that Climate, which Degree is the Latitude Meg 
of the Place deſir d. 


Prob. 26. The Latitude of the Place being given, as alſo |" 
the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, to find thereby the begin- 
ning of the Morning, and end of the Evening Twilight. | 
The Globe being re&ify'd, and the Sun's Place brought to the bra- 
zen Meridian, ſer the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; then n 
bring that Degree of the Ecliptick, which is oppoſite to the Sun's WW 
Place) to the 1 and ſo move the Globe together with Ne 
the Quadrant of Altitude, till the Degree oppoſite to the Sun's Place, 
and the 8th Degree of the ſaid Quadrant come both in one; Which 
done, obſerve what Hour the Index then pointeth at, for at that Hour 
dech the Morning Twilight begin. As for the Evening Twilight 
bring the Degree of the Ecliptick oppoſite to the gun's Place at that 
time to the Eaſtern. Quarter, and ſo move the Globe till che ſame, and 
the 18th Degree of the Quadrant come both in one, and the Index 
will point at the Hour when the Evening Twilight doth end. 


Prob. 
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prob. 27. The length of the longeſt Day being given, to 
1 thereby thoſe places of the Earth, in which the longeft 
Jay it of that Extent. 


By the given Length of the longeſt Day (a) find the 


by ue Degree of Latitude, where the Day is of that Ex- (a) Prob. 25. 
et, and making a mark upon that Degree in the | 


nen Meridian, turn the Globe round, and obſerve what Places paſs 
xatly under the ſaid Mark, for they are the Places defir'd. 


Prob. 28. A certain number of Days, nat ſurpaſing 182. 
ing given, to find thereby that Parallel of Latitude on the 
lobe, where the Sun ſetteth not during thoſe Days. 


Take half of the given Number of Days, and whatever it is, count 
many Degrees upon the Ecliptick, beginning at the firſt of Cancer, 
d make a mark where the reckoning ends; only obſerve, that if 
dur number of Days ſurpaſs thirty, then your number of Degrees 
ght to be leſs than it by one. Bring then the mark d Point of the 
liptick to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve exactly how man 
degrees are intercepted between the aforeſaid Point and the Pole, Yor 
e ſame is equal to the deſir d Parallel of Latitude. It the defired Pa+ 
llel of Latitude be South of the Line, the Operation is the ſame 
ringing only the firſt Degree of Capricorn to the Meridian in lieu of 
ancer. 


Prob. 29. The Honr of the Day being given, according to 
way of reckoning in England, to find thereby the Baby- 
dnick Hour at any time 


The Babylonick Hour is the number of Hours from Sun riſing, it being 
e manner of the Babylonians of old, and rhe Inhabitants of Norimberg 
this Day to commence their Hours from the appearance of the Sun 
the Eaſtern Horizon. Fot the finding of this Hour at any time, and 
any place, firſt elevate che Pole (a) according to the 

atitude of the given Place, and Gs; noring the Sun's (a) Prob. 2. 
Jace in the Ecliptick at that time, bring the ſame to the 

azen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle (b) Prob. &. 
Noon; after this, rowl the Globe either Eaſtward or 

eſtward according to the time of the Day, till che Index point at the 
wen Hour. Then fix the Globe in that Poſition, and bring back the 
dex again to Noon, and move the Globe from Weſt to Eaſt. till the 
an's Place mark d in the Ecliprick, co-incide with the Eaſtern Horizon 
ch done, reckon upon the Horary Circle the Number of Hours be- 
een the Index Noon (or the upper Figure of 12.) for that is the _ 


of. erat. Ae. re 
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ber of Hours from Sun-rifing for that Day in the given Place, ort 
true Babylonick Hour defir'd. 


Prob. 30. The Babylonick Hour being given, to find ii 


ing in England. 


Elevate the Pole according to the given Latitude of the Place, af 
marking the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, bring the ſame to the brazil 
Meridian, and fer the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon. The 


Row! the Globe Weſtward till the Index point at the given Hour fra 
Sun riſing, and fixing the Globe in that Situation, bring the Index haq 
again to Noon, and turn the Globe backwards till che Sun's Place, mark 
in the Ecliptick, return to the ſame Semi- circle of the brazen Meridia 
from whence it came; which done, obſerve what Hour the Index q 
the Horary Circle pointeth at, for the ſame is the Hour defir'd, 


Prob. 31. The Hour of the Day being given according to ai 
way of reckoning in England, to find thereby the Italick Hou 
at any time. 

The Italick Hour is the number of Hours from Sun-ſerting at il 


times of the Year, to Sun-ſerring the next following Dal 
(a) Prob. 2, For the ready finding of ſuch Hours, (a) elevate the Pole a 


cording to the Latitude of the Place, and (6) noting tit 

(b) Prob. 6. Sun's Place in the Ecliptick upon the given Day, bring th 
lame to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of chef 

rary Circle at Noon. Then turn the Globe either Eaſt or Weſt, accordiny 
to the time of the Day, till the Index point at the given Hour, an 
fixing the Globe in that Situation, bring the Index back to Noot 
Which done, turn the Globe about Eaſtwards till the mark of the S 
Place in the Ecliptick co- incide with the Hſtern. Horizon, and obſern 
how many Hours there are between the upper Figure of 12. an 
the Index (reckoning them Eaſtward as the Globe moved) for chel 
are the Hours from Sun- ſet, or the Italick Hour defir'd. 


Prob. 32. The Italick Hour being given, to find thereh 
| the Hour of the Day at any time according to our way of rt 
koning in England. 
This being the Reverſe of the former Problem (a) elevatt 


(a) Prob. 2. the Pole according tothe Latitude of the given Place, and no- 
ting the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, bring the ſame to the 


Weſtern Horizon and ſetting the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, 
at turn the Globe Weſtward till the Index point ar(b)the 7talict 
(b)Prob.31. Hour given; then fixing the Globe in that Poſition, bring 
5 the Index back co Noon, and move the Globe back ward el 


the 


Hour of the Day at any time, according to our way of reclaſ 
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the Mark of the Sun's Place return to the ſame Semi- Circle of the bra - 

zen Meridian from whence ir came. Which done, obſerve how man 
Hours are between Noon and the Index, (reckoning them :from We 

to Eaſt) for thoſe are the Hours defired according to our way of rec- 

A koning in England. | 

Prob. 33. The Hour of the Day being exally given accor- 

ding to our way of reckoning in England, to find thereby the 

8 Judaical Hour at any time. 


By the Judaical Hour we underſtand the exact Time of the Day accord. 
ing ro the Ancient Fews, who, in reckoning their Time, divided the Ar- 
tificial Day into twelve Hours, and the Night into as many, which Hours 
prov'd every Day unequal in extent (unleſs in Places exactly under 
the Equator) they ſtill decreaſing or — according to the Sea- 
ſons of the Year, or the various Declination of the Sun. For the find. 
eu ing of which Hours, oↄſerve the following Method, (a) Ele- 
vate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, (a) Prob, 2. 
and (6) marking the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at that 
time,, bring it to the Eaſtern Horizon, and ſer the Index (b) Prob. 6, 
of the Horary Circle at Noon; then turn the Globe about 
till that place mark'd in the Ecliptick, come to the Weſtern Horizon, and 
1 obſerve che number of Hours between Noon and the Index, theſe being 
tee the Hours of which the given Day doth conſiſt, which num- 
te er you are to Note down, and (e) to find what Hour from (e) Prob, 
% S$un-rifing correſponds with the given Hour, or from Sun-ſet- 29. 31. 
ing, if the given Hour be after Sun- ſetting. Which done, | 
u work by the following Proportion. As the number of Hours, whereof 
o the given Day conſiſteth, (viz. thoſe noted down) is to 12; ſo is the 
number of Hours from Sun-rifing, (if it be an Hour of the Day) or from 
un- ſetting (if an Hour of the Night) to a fourth proportional, which 
na is cke number deſir d, viz. the Judaical Hour at the time given. 


Prob. 34. The Judaical Hour being given to find thereby 
the Hour of the Day at any time, according to our way of 
reckoning in England, | at 


Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, and 
finding the Sun's Place in the Ecliprick at the time given, bring the fame 
to the Eaftern Horizon, and ſer the Index of the Horary Circle at —_ 
then Rowl the Globe Weſtward, till the Sun's Place co-incide with 
Weſtern Horizon, and the Index will poiat at the number or equal 
Hours, whereof that day conſiſteth. Which number you are. t note 
down, and bring the Sun's Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſetting the 
Index again at Noon, turn the Globe about till the Sun's Place co-incide 
wen che Eaſtern Horizon, and the Index will point at the Hour q 
l +6 
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the $urriſerh in the given place. Which done, work by the following 


Proportion. As 12 is tothe given Number of Fudaical Hours, 10 is the 
Length of the Day in equal Hours (fermerly found out) to a fourth 
proportional, ahich 


Noon for that Day; but if ir be more than 12, than ſubſtra@ it from 12 


and the Remainder will give the Hour of the Day for the Afternoon, | 
Prob. 35. To find the true Area of the five Zones in ſquar: 


Meaſure, ing 60 Miles to one Degree in the Equator. 


| The Breadth of the Torrid Zone being 47 Degrees, which reduc'd | 


Miles, make 2820 ; each ot the Temperate 43 Degrees, which make 


2580; and each of the Frigid 23 Degrees , which make 1410 Miles; the | 
true Area of each of thoſe Zones may be found in ſquare Meaſure by * 
the following Proportion. (I.) For the Torrid. The Ares of the whole © 
Globe being found, (per Prob. 1.) ſay as Rad. to the Sine of 47; fo is 


the the Area of the Globe to the Area of the Torrid Zone, (z.) For 


the Torrid to the whole Area of one of the Temperate, and Subſtract 
the true Area of either of the Frigid Zones, 


Prob. 36. 4 Place being given on the Globe to find thoſe | 
which have the fame Hour of the Day with that in the given 
Place: as alſo that have the contrary Hours, i. e. Mid-night in | 


the one when it's Mid. day in the other. 


ring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and obferve what 


Places are then exactly under the Semi- Circle of the ſaid Meridian, tot 


the People in them have the ſame Hour with that they have in the gi | 
the 


ven Place, The Globe continuing in that Poſition, fer the Index of t 
Hoxary. Circle at Noon, and turn the Globe till the Index point at Mid- 


Meridian, for the Inhabitants of thoſe Places do reckon their Hours 
contrary to thoſe in the given Place, | 


Prob. 37. The Hour ef the Day being given It ay 
Place, to Fd 


thoſe places of the Earth where it's eb 


ö is the Number deſir d, viz. the Hour of the Dayac. 
cording to our way of reckoning in England. Only note, That it the 
fourth proportional be leſs than 12. you are to add the fame to the Hour 
of Sun. rifing, and the product will give the Number of Hours before | 


each of the Temperate Tones; ſay as Rad. to the difference of the 
Sines of 23 and 66 +; fo is + Arch of the Globe to the Area of one 
of the Temperate Zones. „For the Frigtd Zones, add + Area oi 


the Product from 3 Area of the Globe, and the Remainder will give 


nig br, and obſerve what places are then in that Semi- Circle of the | 
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Noon or Midnight, or any other particular Hour at the ſame 
time. | 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and fer the Index of 
the Horary Circle at the Hour of the Day in that place. Then turn about 
the Globe till the Index point at the upper Figure of XII, and obſerve 
what Places are exactly under the upper Semi-Circle of the brazen Me- 
ridian, tor in them it's Mid- day at the time given, Which done, turn 
the Globe about till the Index point at the lower Figure of XII, and 
what Places are then in the lower Semi-Circle of the Meridian, in them 
it's Midnight at the given Time. After the ſame manner we may find 
thoſe Places that have any other particular Hour at the Time given, by 
moving the Globe till the Index point at the Hour defir'd, and obſer- 
ving the Places that are then under the brazen Meridian. 


Prob. 38. The Day and Hour being given, to find by the 
Globe that particular Place of the Earth to which the Sun ts 
vertical at that very time. 


The Sun's Place in the Ecliptick (a) being found and (a) Prob. G. 
brought to the brazen Meridian, make a mark above the , 
ſame with Chalk; then (b) find thoſe Places of the Earth, (b) Prob.37. 
in whoſe Meridian the Sun is at that inſtant, and bring them 
to the brazen Meridian. Which done, obſerve narrowly that individu- 
al Part of the Earth which falls exactly under the aforeſaid Mark in the 
brazen Meridian, for that is the particular Place, to which the Sun is 
vertical at that very time. 


Prob. 39. The Day and Hour of the Day being given to 
find thoſe Places on the Globe, in which the Sun then riſeth. 
2dly, Thoſe in which be then ſetteth. 2dly, Thoſe to whom 
it's Mid- day. And Laſtly, Thoſe Places that are actually en- 
lightned, and thoſe that are not. 


Find that Place of the (a) Globe, ro which the Sun is 

vertical at the given Time, and, bringing the ſame ro the (a)Prob. 38. 
brazen Meridian, (b, elevate the Pole according to the La- | 
titude of the ſaid Place. The Globe being fixr in that Po- (b) Prob. G. 
ſition, obſerve what Places are in the Weſtern Semi-Circle i 
of the Horizon, for in them the Sun riſeth at that time, 2dly, Thoſe 
in the Eaſtern Semi- Circle, for in them the Sun ſetteth. 3dly, Thoſe 
that are exactly under the brazen Meridian, for ia them it's 'Mid-da 
And Laſtly, all thoſe upon the upper Hemiſphere of the Globe, for 
8 actually enlightned, and thoſe upon t he lower are them in 
darkneſs, or deprived of the Sun at that very time. N 
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of the Moon in the Zodiack, and her true Latitude, to find 


Prob. 40. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the Place | 


N 


thereby the exact Hour when ſhe ſhall riſe and ſet together with | 


ber Hout hing (or coming to the Meridian) of the given Place. 


The Avon's Place in the Zodiack may be found ready enough ar any | 
time by an ordinary Almanack, and her Laticude (which is her diſtance | 


from the Ecliptick) by applying the Semi-Circle of Poſiti- 


(a) Prob. 2. on to her Place in the. Zodiack. For the ſolution of the 


Problem, (a) elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of 


(b) Prob.6. the given Place, and the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, at 


| that time, being (b) found, and mark'd with Chalk, as 
alſo the Moon's Place at the ſame time: Bring the Sun's Place to the 
brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, and 
turn the Globe till the Moon's Place ſucceſſively co-incide with the Ea- 
ſtern and Weſtern fide of the Horizon, as alſo the brazen Meridian, and 
the Index will point at thoſe various rimes, rhe particular Hour of her 
Riſing, Setting and Southing. 


Prob. 41. The Day and Hour of either a Solar or Lunar 
Eclipſe bemg known, to find by the Globe all thoſe Places in | 


which the ſame will be viſible. 


Mark the Sun's Place in the () Ecliptick for the given 

(a) Prob. 6. Day, as alſo the oppoſite Point thereto, which is the Place 
of the Monat that time, Then find (b) that Place of the 

(b) Prob. 38. Globe to which the Sun is vertical at the given Hour, and 
bring the ſame to the Pole (or vertical Point) of the Woo- 

den Horizon, and, fixing the Globe in that Situation, obſerve what Places 
are in the upper Hemiſphere, for in moſt of them will the Sun be viſt» 
dle during his Eclipſe. As for the Lunar Eclipſe, you 

(e) Prob. 9. are to find (c) the Antipodes of that place which hath the 


Sun vertical at the given Hour, and bringing the ſame to 
the Pole of the wooden Horizon, obſerve (as formerly) what Places 


are in the upper Hemiſphere of the Globe, for in ſuch will the M 


be yiſible during her Eclipſe, except thoſe that are very near unto, 
or actually in the Horizon, 


Prob. 42. A Place being given on the Globe, to find the trut 
Situation thereof from all other Places defir'd or how it beareth 
in reſpect of ſuch Places. | hg 


: 5 


The various Places defir'd C which are ſuppoſed to be ſome of thoſe 
hat Be upon the intermediate Points of. che Compaſs] being pitch d up- 


as 


” n 5 
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on, bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and elevate rhe Pole 
according to its Latitude, and fixing the Quadrant of Altitude in the 
Zenith, apply the ſame ſucceſſively to the Places deũtr'd, and the lower 
part of the ſaid Quadrant will inter ſect the woodeen Horizon at thoſe va» 
rious Points of the Compaſs (infcrib'd upon the ſaid Circle) according 
to the true bearing of che given Place, in reſpe& of the Places defir'd, 


Prob. 43. A Place being given on the Globe, to find all other 
places that are ſituated from the ſame, upon any d ˙ d Point of 
the CR 8 

Ele vate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, and 
bring the ſaid Place to the brazen Meridian, and — the Quadrant 
of Altitude in the Zenith, apply the lower part thereof to the deſir d 
point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon; and obſerve what 
Places are exactly under the Edge of the ſaid Quadrant, ſor thoſe are 
the Places that are ſituated from, or bear off, the g:vea Place according 
to the deſired Point of the Compals. 


Prob. 44. Two Places being given on the Globe, to find the 
true diſtance between them. 

The two Places given muſt of neceſſity lie under either the ſame * 
Meridian, the ſame Parallel of Latitude; or elſe differ both in Longitude 
and Latitude. (i.) It they lie under the ſame Meridian, then bring 
them both to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the number of De- 
grees of Latitude comprehended between them, which being reduc'd 
into Leagues or Miles, will give the Diſtance requit d. (2) If they 
he under the ſame Parallel of Latitude, then bringathem ſeparately 
to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve rhe Number of Degrees be- 
tween them upon the Equator ; which done, enter the Table Þ pag. 
9. ] with the Latitude of the givea Places, and ſeeing thereby how 
many Miles in that Parallel are anſwerable ro one Degree in the E- 
quator, multiply thoſe Miles by the aforeſaid Number of Degrees upon 
the Equator, and the Produ*t will give the Diſtance requir'd. Bur, 
Laſtly, if the two Places given do differ both in Longirude and Lati-» 
rude, then bring one of them to the vertical Point of the brazen Me- 
ridian, and extending the Quadrant of Altitude to the other, obſerve 
upon the ſaid Quadrant the Number of Degrees between them, which 
being reduc'd into Leagues or Miles, will give the diſtance requir'd. 
This third Caſe of the Problem being moſt conſiderable, and occurring 
more frequently than the other two, we ſhall here annex another way 
of performing the ſame befides the Globe, and that is by reſolving a 
Spherical Triangle, two Sides whereof (viz. the Complements of Te 


different Latitudes, or the diſtance of the given Places from the Poles) 


are not only given, but alſo the Angle comprehended between them, 
(it being equal to the difference of their Longitude) by which 3 
D 3 1 
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and Angle given, we may very eaſily find the third Side by the noted 
Rules in Trigonometry, which third Side is the diſtance required. 


Prob. 45. 4 Place being given on the Globe, and its true 

ance from a ſecond place, to find thereby all other Places 

Jo Earth that are of the ſame diſtance from the given 
CLace., 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and elevate the Pole 
according to the Latitude of the ſaid Place; then fix rhe Quadrant of 
Altitude in the Zenith, and reckon up the ſaid Quadrant, the given 
Diſtance between the firſt and ſecond Place (providing the ſame be 
under go Degrees, otherwiſe you muſt uſe the Semi-Circle of Poſition) 
and making a Mark where the reckoning ends, and moving the ſaid 

uadrant or Semi- Circle quite round upon the Surtace of the Globe, 
all Places paſſing under that Mark, are thoſe Deſir'd. 


Prob. 46. The Latitude of two Places being given, and how 
One of them beareth of the other, to find thereby the true Di- 


france between them. 


For the Solution of this Problem, ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to be 
the true Meridian of one of the given Places, particularly that whoſe 
bearing is unknown. Upon the Upper Semi-Circle of that Meridian 
mak che Latitude of the ſaid Place; then elevate the Pole accord- 
ing to the Latitude of the other place, and, fxing che Quadrant oi 
Altitude in the Zenith, extend the ſame to the given Point of the 
Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, and turn the Globe about till the 
Point mark d in the aforeſaid Meridian co-incide with the ſaid Quadrant. 
Which done, reckon upon that Quadrant the Number of Degrees be- 
eween that Point mark d in the firſt Meridian and the vertical Point; 
which Degtees being converted into Leagues or Miles, will give the 
Diſtance requir d. | 


Prob. 47. The Longitude of two Places being given, as al- 


ſo the Latitude of one of them, and its bearing from the other, 
to find thereby the true Diftance between them. 


For the Solution of this Problem, ſuppoſe the firſt | Meridian to be 
the true Meridian of tlie Place, whoſe Latitude is unknown, Reckon 
from that Meridian upon the Equator the number of Degrees equal 
ro the difference of Longitude of the two Places, and make a mark 
where the reckoning ends, and bringing the ſame to the brazen Me. 
ridian, (which repreſents the Meridian of the ſecond Place) reckon 
upon it the Degrees of the given Latitude; and fixing the Globe in 
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that Situation, raiſe the Pole according to that Latitude, and fix the 
Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, extending the other extremity 
thereof to the given Point oſ the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon. 
The Globe continuing in this Poſition, obſerve that Pointof the Sur- 
face, where the Quadrant of Altitude interſects the firſt Meridian, tor 
the ſame” repreſenteth the ſecond Place, and that Arch of the Qua- 
drant between the ſaid Point and Zenith, being converted into Leagues 
or Miles, will give the Diſtance requir d. | 


Proh. 48. The Diſtance between two Places lying under the 
ſame Meridian being given, as alſo their reſpective hearing 
from a third Place, to find thereby that place with its trus Di- 
flance from the other two. 


The given Diſtance being reckon'd any where upon the brazen Me- 
ridian, and thoſe places of che Globe exactly under the beginning 
and end of that reckonitig being mark'd, raiſe the Pole according to 
the Latitude of one of them, (which for Diſtin&ion's ſake, we'll term 
the firſt Place) and fixing the Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, ex- 
tend the other extremity thereof to the given Point of the compaſs 
upon the wooden Horizon, according as the ſaid firſt place beareth off 
the third unknown, and make a ſmall Tract with Chalk upon the Globe, 
where the Edge of the Quadrant paſſeth along. Which done, elevate 
the Pole according to the Latitude of the ſecond Place, and fixing the 
Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, extend the ſame (as formerly) to 
the given Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, and ob- 
ſerve where the ſaid Quadrant interſecs the aforeſaid Tract of Chalk 
made upon the Surface of the Globe, for that is the third Place de- 
ſir d, whoſe Diſtance from the other two may be found by the forego- 
ing Problem. 


Theſe are the Chief Problems performable by the Terreſtrial Globe, 
as alſo the manner of their Performance: But if the Reader defire 
more, let him conſult Vzr-nivs, (his Geographia Generalis) from whom 
we have borrowed ſeveral of thoſe abovemention d. Now followerh, 
according to our propoſed Method, 1 


| 


_ ridian, 
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SECT. . | En. 


Containing ſome plain Geographical Theorems, 


Theor. 1. HE Latitude of any Place is always equal to 
the Elevation of the Pole in the ſame Place, 
& è contra. : 
Theor. 2. The Elevation of the Equator in any Place is al. 
ways equal to the Compliment of the Latitude in the ſame Place, 
& vice verſa. 
. Theor. 3. Thoſe Places lying under the Equinoctial Line, 
have nothing of Latitude, it being there that the Calculation of 
Latitude begins. 
_ Theor. 4. Thoſe Places lying exattly under the two Poles have ., 
the greateſt Latitude, it being there that the Calculation of 
Latitude doth end. | old 
- Theor. 5. Thoſe Places lying exactly under the firſt Meridian, 
baue nothing of Longitude, it being tbers that the Calculation 
of Longitude begins. 2 rr 
Theor. 6. Thoſe Places immediately adjacent to the We- 
Rern-fide of the firſt Meridian have the greate Longitude, it 
being there that the Calculation of Longitude doth end. 
Theor. 7. All Places lying upon either fide of the Equator, 
have the greater or leſſer Latitude according to their reſpective 
Diftance therefrom. 16; "th 
Theor. 8. All Places lying upon either fide of the Equator, 
and exactly under the ſame, have the greater or leſſer Longi- 
tude, according to their reſpective Diftance from the firfl Me- 


Theor. 9. That particular Place of the Earth lying exa@ly 
wider the Inter ſection of the firſt Meridian and Equino#ial 
Line hath neither Longitude nor Latitude. * 


— 


we 
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$ Theor. 10. No Place of the Earth is diſtant from another 
Pbove 10800 Italian Miles, allowing 60 to one Degree m the 


uator. 
"Theor. 11. No Place of the Earth is diſtant from its 
per  Antipodes ( diametrically taken) above 7200 Ital 
iles, ftill allowing 60 to one Degree in the Equator. . 
Theor. 12. The ſenſible Horizon of every Place doth as f- 
en change, as we happen to change the Place it ſelf. | 
Theor. 13. The apparent Semi-diameter of the ſenfible Ho- 
ron in moſt Places, doth frequently vary according te the Re- 
action of the Sun-beam.  _ KP 
Theor. 14 All Countries upon the Face of the whole Earth 
1 equalh enjoy the Light of the Sun (in ralf of Time) and 
re equally depriv'd of the benefit thereof. | 
Theor. 15. bn all Places on the Globe of the Earth, ( ſave 
xafly under the Poles) the Days and Nights are of an 
wth, ( viz. twelve Hours each ) when the Sun cometh to 
be Equinoctial Line. | 
Theor. 16. In all Places between the Equino@ial and the 
wo Poles, the Days and Nights are never equal to one another, 
ave only thoſe two times of the Tear, when the Sun entreth the 
us of Aries and Libra. | 
Theor. 17. The nearer any Place is to the Line, the leſſer 
the difference between the Length of the Artificial Days and 
ights in the ſaid Place; and on the contrary, the farther re- 
ov'd, the greater. 
Theor. 18. In all Places lying un 
atitude, the Days and Nights are of the ſame extent, and 
bat at all times of the Tear. | 
Theor. 19. Three or more Places being given on the Globe 
hat lie between the Equator and either of the Poles, and equi- 
liſtant from one another; the Extent of the longeſ Day in the 
the 


laces doth not encreaſe proportionably to the diflance of 
laces themſelves. | | 

Theor. 20. Three or more Places being given on the Globe 
bat lie between the Equator and the Poles, in which wm 


* — 


r the ſame Parallel of 
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th of the longeſt Day doth equally encreaſe ; the diſtam 

2 10 Parallels of Teſs Places is not equal to one ay 
other. | 

Theor. 21. Three or more Places being given on the Glob: 
whoſe diſtance from the Equator to either Pole exceeds one an. 
other in Arithmetical Proportion : The Length of the lone Wer 
Day/in one doth not keep * Analogy to that in the other 
according to the Proportion of their diſtance. 

. Theor. 22. Ir all Places of the Torrid Zone, the Mori em 
and Evening Twilight is leaſt ; in the Frigid, greateſt ; and in 
the Temperate it's a Medium between the two, 

. Theor. 23. To all Plages lying within the Torrid Zone, the 
Sun is duly Vertical twice a Tear , to theſe under the Tropicks, 
once; but to them in the Temperate and Frigid, never. 

Theor. 24. In all Places of the two Frigid Zones, the Sur 
oppeareth- every Tear without ſetting for a certain Number q Wu: 

ays, and diſappearetb jor the ſame ſpace of time. And th 
nearer unto, or the farther from the Pole thoſe Places are, the 
longer or . ſhorter is his continued Preſence in, or Abſence from 


"hl 

| or. 25. In all Places exatly under the Arctick aud Au. 
tarttick Circles, the Sun (at his greateſt Declination ) appea- 
ret 07 Tear for one Day compleatly without ſetting, and 
intirelj d:ſappeareth another, but daily riſeth and ſettetth in 
thoſe es at all other times, as elſewhere. = 

5 r. 26. In all Places between the Equator and the 
North-Pole, the longeſt Day and ſhorteſt Night,, 3s alway 
when the Sun bath the greateſ Northern Decliuation; aul 
the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night, when be bath the greatef 
Southern. 081 | 
Theor. 27. In all Places between the Equator and tht 
South-Pole, the longeſt Day and ſhorteſt Night is always whet 
the Sun hath the greate/ Southern Declination z and tht 
fhorteft Day and longeſt Night, when the greateſt Northern. 
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Theor, 28. Ir all Places fituated under the Equino@ial 
ine, the Aſeridian Shadow of a Style perpendicularly erefled 
th caft it ſelf towards the North for one half of the Tear, 
d towards the South during the other. 

Theor. 29. In all Places lying under the Equino@ial Line, 
here is no Meridian Shadow on thoſe two Days of the Tear, 
bat the Sun doth enter the Signs of Aries and Libra. 

Theor. 30. The nearer that Places are unto, or the farther 
mod d from the Equator, the ſhorter or longer accordingly ts 
Meridian Shadow of a Style perpendicularly eretted in ſuch 


CES, b ' 
Theor. 3 1. The farther that Places are removed from the 


.. 


1, WE quator ( yet not ſurpaſſing 66 Degrees of Latitude ) the grea- 
2 the Gun hu — or that Arch of the Horizon be- 


peen the Points of due Eaſt and Weſt, and thoſe in which the 
3 and ſetteth on the Days of the Summer and Winter 
olſtice. * 
Theor. 32. In all Places lying under the ſame Semi-Civrcls 
the Meridian, the Hours both of the Day and Night are al- 
rays the ſame in one, as in the other. * | 

Theor. 33. In all Plates both of the North and Southern 
. that lie under oppoſite Parallels of Latitude, 
= eaſons of the Teay are not the ſame in one, as in the 


er. | 
Theor. 34. In all Places fituated in a Parallel Sphere, 
he Circle of the Sun's Dinrnal Motion runs always Pa-. 
_- (or very near it) to the reſpective Horizon of ſuch 
Laces. , 
Theor. 35. In all Places ſituated in a Right Sphere, the 
arcle of the Sun's Diurnal Motion is flill perpendicular ( or 
ery near it) to the reſpective Horizon of ſach Places. _ 
Theor. 36. I all Places fituated in an Oblique Sphere, 
be Circle of the Sun's Diurnal Motion is always Oblique 
_ or cutteth the Horizon of ſuch Places at unequal 
bier. 


* 
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Theor. 27. If the difference of Longitude in two Places 
exa@ly 15 Degrees. The People reſiding in the Eaftmoſt 
them will reckon the time of the Day ſooner by one Hour, tj 
thoſe in the other. If the difference be 30 Degrees, then the 
reckon their Hours ſooner by two. If 45 Degrees, by thr, 
And if by 60, Then by four, &c. 8 | 

Theor. 28. If People reſiding in two diſtin@ Places do dif, 
exactly one Hour in reckoning. their time (it being only Al 
to one, when one Afternoon to the other) the true diſtance |, 
tween the reſpective. Meridians of thoſe Places is exa@ly 1; 
Degrees upon the Equator. If they differ two Hours, the 4. 
Pance is 30 Degrees. If three, it's 45. And if four, it 
compleatly 60, &. A 
_ Theor. 39. Fa Ship ſet out 2 any Port, and ſſeerin 
Eaftward doth intirely ſurround the Globe of the Earth, th 
People of the ſaid Ship. in reckoning their time, will gain on 
Day compleatly at their return, or count one more than tha 
refiding at the ſaid Port. If Weſtward, then they'll loſe om 
ar reckon one leſs. | | 

Theor. 40. If two Ships ſet out from the ſame Port at th 

fame time, and both ſurround the Globe of the Earth, on 
Herring "Eaſt, and the other Weſtward, they'll differ fron| 
one another in reckoning their time two Days compleatly a 
their return, even ſuppoſe they _ to arrive on the ſam 
Day. I they ſurround the Earth twice ( fleering as afor: 
ſaid) they ll differ four Days; if thrice, then fix, 8&c. 

. Theor. 41. If ſeveral Ships ſet out from the ſame Port. 
either at the ſame, or different times, and do all ſurrouud thi 
Globe of the Earth, ſome ſteering due South, and others dur 
North, and arrive again at the ſame Port; the reſpective Pe 
ple of thoſe different Ships at their return will not differ fron 
one another in reckoning their time, nor from thoſe who refit 
at the ſaid Port, 


Thef 
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The are the chief Geographical Theorems, or Self- 
ident Truths clearly deducible from the foregoing Pro- 
ems, and to theſe we might add a great many more z 
t leaving ſuch Truths, we paſs to ſome others (in pur- 
ance of our propoſed Method) and ſuch as are equal] 
rtain with the aforeſaid Theorems, though not 
parent, yet probably more diverting. Therefore fol- 


weth 


d 

14 d " * 
A SECT. IV. | 

. Containing ſome amazing Geographical 

r . Paradoxes, 


r. r. HERE are two remarkable Places on the Globe 

of the Earth, in which there is only one Day and 

e Night throughout the whole Tear. 

Par, iy Dy are alſo ſome Places on the Earth, in which 
; 


is neitba : Day nor Night at a certain time of the Tear, for 
e ſpace of twenty four Hours, | 
Par. 3. There 1s a certain Place of the Earth, at which 
two Men ſhould chance to meet, one would ſtand upright 
on the Soles of the others Feet, and neither of them ſhould 
I 75 _= weight, and yet both ſhould retain their Na» 
al Poſture. | 
Par. 4. There is alſo a certain Place of the Earth, where 
Fire being made, neither Flame nor Smoak would aſcend, 
move circularly about the Fire. Moreot , if in 

ace one ſhould fix a ſmooth or plain Table without any Ledges 
patſoever, and pour thereon a large Quantity of Water, not 
e Drop thereof could run over the ſaid Table, but would raiſe 
elf up in a large heap. 


Par. 
* 
» 
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5. There is a certain Place on the Globe, of a conſider, 
Southern. Latitude, that hath both the greateſt and leaſt Degrees 
Longitude, | 
Par. 6. There are three remarkable Places on the Globe, that diff 
both in Longitude and Latitude, and yet all lie under one and th 
ſame Meridian. 
Par. 7. There are three remarkable Places on the Continent of H 
rope, that lie under three different Meridians, and yet all agree buſſira 
in Longitude, and Latitude. | | 

Par. 8. There # a certain Iſland in the Ægæan Sea, un 
which, if two Children were brought forth at the ſame inſtant ii 
time, and living together for ſeveral Tears, ſhould both exyin 
on the ſame Day, yea, at the ſame Hour and Minute of that Dy Oce 
yet 70 Life of one would ſurpaſs the Life of the other by diver 

1. * 

Par. 9. There are two obſervable Places belonging to Aſia, that li 
under the ſame Meridian, and of 4 fall diſtance from one an. 
ther; and yet the reſpecti ve Inbabitents of them in reckoning thei 
time, do differ an intire Natural Day every Week, 

Far. 10. There is a particular Place of the Earth, where the Nui Cat 
14 ( though 4» rear veering round the Compaſs ) do alway blow frn 
j the oint. 

Par. 11. There is 4 certain Hill in the South of Bohemia, a 
t whoſe Top, if an Equinoctial Sun-Dial be duly eretted; a Man thu 
35 Stone-Mlind may know the Hour of the Day by: the ſame, if th 
Sun ſhines. | = 
Par. 12. There is a conſiderable Number of Places lying withi 
the Torrid Zone, in any if which, if a certain kind of Sun-Did* * 
"be duly erected; the Shadow will go back ſeveral Degrees upon tit 
ame, at a certain time of the Year ; and that twice every Day fi 
the fpace of divers Weeks : yet no ways derogating from that miract 
lous returning of the Shadow upon the Dial of Ahaz, in the Day: i 
King Hexekiah. 5 an ,1 
Far, 13. There are divers Places on the Continent of Africa, oF 
the Iſlands of Sumatra and Borneo, where a certain kind ef Su 
Dial being duly fixt, the Gnomon thereof will caſt no ſhadow. at al. 
during ſeveral ſeaſons of the Tear ; and yet. the exatt time ef it 
p may be known thereby, © | „ A 
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Par. 14. There is à certain {land in the vaſt Atlantick Occax 
hich being deſery'd by 4 Ship at Sea, and bearing due Eaſt of the 
aid Ship, at twelve Leagues diſtant per Eſtimation ; The | 
ourſe for hitting of the ſaid Iſland, is to ſicer fix Leagues due 
id juſt as many due Weit. ̃ 
Par. 15. There is a remarkable Place on the Globe of the Earth, 
f 4 very pure and wholſom Air to breath in, yet of ſuch 4 
range and deteſtable Quality, that it's abſolutely impoſſible for 
wo of the intireſt Friends that ever breath d, and coutinue in 
ame, in Mutual Love and Friendſhip for the ſpace of two Minutes 
of time. 

Par, 16. There is 4 certain noted Place in the 4 Atlantick 
Dcean, where 4 brisk Levant is abſolutely the beſt Mind for 4 Ship 
hat j to ſhape a due Baſt Courſe ; and yet ſhe ſhall ſtill go be- 
ore ut, ' ; | 
Par. 17. There are divers remarkable Blaces upon the Terraques 
dus Globe, whoſe ſenſible Horizon # commonly fair and ſerene ; and 
yet t impoſſible to diſtinguiſh properly in it any one of the Inter» 
mediate Points of the Compaſs; nay, yor ſo much as two of the four 
'ardinal themſe/ves, | 15 N 

Par. 18. There it 4 certain Iſland in the Baltick Sen, 80 
whoſe Inhabitants the Body of the Sum is clearly viſible i the 
ornivg before he ariſeth, and likewiſe in the Evening after be 5s 
et. « =P 
Par. 19. There #s f certain Village in the Kingdom of Naples; 
uated in à very low Valley, and yet the Sun 1 —_ to the Inkabs* 
ants thereof every Noon by 3000 Miles, and upwards, than when 
be either riſeth or ſetteth to thoſe of the ſaid Village. DE 
Par. 20. There's 4 certain Village in the South of Grear 


Britain, to whoſe Inhabitants the Body of the Sun # leſs viſible 
bout the Winter Solſtice, than to theſe who reſide upon the Iſland of 


| te-land. {4 '" 

Par. 21. There a vaſt Country in Æthiopia Superior, to 
whoſe Inhabitants the Body of the Moon doth always- appear to be 
/ 3 ſhe's leaſt enligbened; and t be eaſt when | 


Par. 22. There it 4 certain Iſland, ( whereof mention is ma 
y ſeveral ''of our lateſt Geographers ) whoſe Inhabitauts game 
Wreperly be recen d either Male or Female, nor altogether Ner- 
pbrodi tes; vet ſuch x their peculiar Quality, that they're 45 


4 Geographical Paradores. Part l 


dom liable unto either Hunger or Thirſt, Cold or Heat, Foy or Sor. . 
: rom, 74 or Fears, or any ſuch of the common Attendants of Hu | 
41 Par. 23. There is a remarkable Place of the Earth of a conſid. r 
rable Southern Latitude, from whoſe Meridian the Sun removeth nu: 
for ſeveral Days at a certain time of the Tear, ; 
ar. 24. There is a certain Place of the Earth of a conſiderabl 
Nortbern Latitude, where though the Days and Nights, ( even when 
ſhorteſt ) do conſiſt of ſeveral Hours; yet in that place it's Mid. di 
er Noon every Quarter of an Hour. = 
Par. 25. There are divers Places on the Globe of the Earth, a 
where the Sun and Moon, yea, and all the Planets, do actually riſe | 
and ſet according to their various Motions, but never any of the fixt 
Star, oi | b 
Par. 26. There & 4 very remarkable Place upon the Terraqueous IM þ 
Globe where all the Planers, notwithſtanding their different Motions, t 
and various Aſpetts, do always bear upon one and the ſame Point p. 
te Compaſs. | | | 
Par. 27. There is a certain noted Part of the Earth, where tie n 
Shn and Moon [ ipſo tempore plenilunii J may both happen 1 t/ 
raſe at the ſame inſtant of time, and upon the ſame Point of the yt 


= Compaſs. 
| Par. 28. There « a certain Place on the Continent of Europe, when 


nicely 


| . > ty. \ N 
Patt I, Oteograpbira Paradoxer. 41 
do aRually eat themſelves ; and yet they commonly ſurvive that 
ſtrange Repaſt. 1 \ 

Par. 32. There is a remarkable River on the Continent of Evi= 
rope, over which there is 4 Bridge of ſuch a breadth, that above 
thrie thouſand Men abreaſt may 795 along upon the ſame, and that 
without crowding one another in the leaſt. | 8 

Par. 33. There is a large and ſpacious Plain in 4 certain 
Country of Aſia, able to contain fix hundred thouſand Men dramm 
up in Battel Aray ; which number of Men being actualy brought 
lla, and there drawn up, it were abſolutely impoſſible for 
any more, than one ſingle Perſon, to ſtand upright upon the ſaid 
Plain, | 

Par. 34. There # a certain Euro City, whoſe Buildings; 
being (generally of firm Stone, are ( for the maſt part) of 4 
prodigious height, and exceeding ſtrong ; and yet it is moſt certain 
that the Walls of thoſe ray, — not parallel to one another, nor 
perpendicular to the Plain on which they are built. | 

ar. 35. There us certain City in the Southern Part of Chis 
na, whoſe Inhabitants ( both Male and Female ) do obſerve 
the ſame Poſture and Gate in Walking, as we Europeans; 
yet wy frequently appear to Strangers, as if they walk'd on their 
Heaas, jp. 
Par. 36. There are ten Places of the Earth, diſtant from one an- 
other three hundred Miles and upwards, and yet none of them hath 
either Longitude or Latitude. 

Par. 37. There are two diſtin Places of the Earth lying under 
the ſame Meridian, whoſe difference of Latitude is fixty 7 
1 and yet the true Diſtance between theſe two Places doth am 
really ſurpaſs ſixty Italian Miles. \ 

Par. 38. There are alſo two diſtin Places of the Earth, lying uns 
der the Equinofial Line, whoſe difference of Longitude is — 
86 ex 3, and yet the true Diſtauce between thoſe two Places, is 
* eighty ſix Italian Miles. | 7 

ar. 39. Therg are three diſtinct Places of the Earth, all differing 
both in Longitude and Latitude, and diſtam from one another twe 
thouſand Miles compleatly, and yet they do all bear upon one and the 
ſame Point of the Compaſs, | — 


. 
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| / 
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Geographical Paradoxes. Part } 


Par. 40. There are three diſtint Places on the Continent of 
Europe, equidiſtant from one another (they making a true Equi. 
lateral Triangle, each of whoſe ſides doth conſiſt of a thouſand} 
Males) and yet there is a fourth Place ſo ſituated in reſpect i 
the other three, that a Man may travel on Foot from it to any 
the other three, in the ſpace of one Artificial Day at a certain 
E of the Tear; and that without the leaſt hurry or fatigue what. 


dever. 
Par. 41. There are three diſtin Places en the Continent of 


Europe lying under the ſame Meridian, and at ſuch a diſtance, 
that the Latiude of the third ſurpaſſeth that of the ſecond by % 


many Degrees and Minutes exatily, as the ſecond ſurpaſſeth the | 
firſt, and yet the true Diſtance of the firſt and third from the| 
ond (or Intermediate place) is not the ſame by 4 great mam 


rr 5 
Par. 42. There are two diſtinct Places on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, ſo ſituated in reſpect of one another, that though the fi 
dab lie Eaſt from the ſecond, yet the ſecond is not Welt from the 


Part whererf doth frequently alter both its Longitude and Lui. 


tude, 
Par. 44. There is a certain Place in the Iſland of Great Britain, 


here the Stars are aliays viſible at any time of the Day, if the | 


Horizon be not over-caſt with Clouds. 


Thames in England to the City of Meſſina in Sicily, 47 4 certain 
time of the Tear; providing there be a brish North Wind, a light 
Frigat, and an Azimuth Compaſs. | Is 


Tubeſe are the chief Paradoxical. Poſitions in matten 
of Geography, which mainly depend on a thorough Þ 
BC 


Knowledge of the Globe, and though . 
bable, that they Il appear to ſome as the . of 
Fables; yet, we may boldly affirm, That they re not 
only equally certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, but 
alſo we are well aſſur d, that there's no 2 
* 07 ; mon: 


MY Wd *, * ES Mas, + ws 


Par. 43. There ir 4 certain European Iſland, the Northmef | 


Par. 45. It may be clearly demonſtrated by the Terreſtrial Globe, þ 
That it n not above Twenty Four Hours Sailing from the River of ih 


Part J. Geographical Paradoxes, 


"Demonſtration of E uclid, more infallible true in it felf 
than is every one of them. However, we think it not 


It to pull off the Vizor, or expole thoſe masked Truth: 


to publick View; ſince to endeayour the unmasking of 
em may prove a private Diverſion, both pleaſant and 
uſeſul to the ingemous Reader, at his more vacant 
Hours ; we haſtning in the mean time to the laſt Thing 


propos d, Vi# 
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117 Concerning Land and Water. 
HE Surface of the Terraq ueous Globe to which we intir res 
ſtrict our ſelves both weak and in the following parts of this Tres 

ale ton always conſidered by Geographers as a Superficies com- 


of Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent Parts, and theſe Parg 
beng ſubdivided ( page 13.) as followeth, viz. 


Land into Warer into 
> Iſthmus's, Oceans, Straits, 
— 9 Promontories, Seas, Lakes, 
Peni 's, Mountains, Gulfts, Rivers. 


Of all ae ,. and in their Order. Therefore 


© & 1. Of CONTINENTS.” 
Commonly reckon'd Four, viz. Thoſe 


of 
— yu 8 8 = 
TE oe, | o I Africa, 
þ Aſia, America. 


4 Scandinavia ͤ—-— 
North J ces {or Tf. jo. Found from w. to E. 


France oonoemnnce 
Zuro pe. Middle | Ger Many — — 


found from W. to E. 


found from W. to E. 


North, comprehending the vaſt clin] of Tartary, 


Ching nn — 


n 4 ls ——= > {nn om Fw 


Perſia 


„As 


America. 


Atrios. 


part J. Land and Water, 
5 " Eeypt ” ” 74 T7 | 
Barbary FO 2 ö 
Biledulger 
! Zaara or the Deſart— ! 


$ Land of the Negros > found from N. to S. 


— 4 —— —ä 


7 3 
s. pol 


| L — 8 Tiferiar 7 


Exterior = } 


New Mexico or Nova Granada 
Terra Arctica — — — 


* 0 

2 

8 | | | Peru — — 
By = —— — — 3 


-- 


Land of the Amazons 


Terra Magellanica 


* 


S 2. Of ISLANDS. 


They belong either 
{ 1 
Europe, I — nyt 
. A., | 
*. The Scandinguian Iſlands — in the Nu. and Baltick Sea. 
The Iſland of Ice-lande | 
18 Britannich Iſlands P. 


; 
* 


0 
* 


Antiles. | Chribees | 
Ayes — 
| 1 


"More Re- 


Land at Water 


The Fapan Iſland 
The Philippin —— 
The Iſles des Larrons —— om—_— — — 
The Moluccies n — 
The Iſlands of the Sund 
Ceylon and the Maldives 


— 


Madagaſcar 


markable ) The Canary Iſlands — 
| The Madera 


Th Iſles of Comoro — | 
Je Thomas's Ifland —— 


St, Mena — 


"North Califalta i. 


. CSouth is Terra del Flggo mmm. 


207 E 2 i — 
— paniola 
Middle rie — 9 


are the- 


— — 


— — dee 


The Iſles of Cape Verde 


S. W. of Fafa 


S. of the Philippin. 


Part l 


E. of the Phi * 


E. of China. 


W. of the Molnuccoes, 


| W. of the Wes of Sund. 


2 of Athiopia. 
W. of Negroland. 
W. of Biledulgerid; 
W. of Barbary. 


N. W. of Madagaſcar, 


W. of Athiopia,Lat.oo, 
W. of Athiopia,Lac, 3. 
S. W. of St. Thomas, 

N. E. of St. Helena, 


N w. of Nova Granada. 
| 'E. of Terra Canadenſi. 


TX E. of New Spain A 


tilles, 
8. E. of Fike greater An- 
S. E. of Florida. 


IN. of Terra Firma. 


E. of Florida. 


S. of Terra Mage llanica. 


6. 3. Of PENINSUL 4s, 


K Fuitlandi— — Cef mai. 
WW — Greece 
a Taurica Cherſoneſus —— —— | | —— Taftaty. . 
intra Gangem | The Continent. 
8 Peninſula nie- e Gangem S | The ks Aſia: 
Malacca” C Ur) PE) Peak; Indie Inv Gar 


In Africa is none but Africa it ſel 
2 og! or North Americt . 


— 
T 
8 


+ 


N 


Peru br South America — 


on esse 


10 


W 7 4 FPY 


* 


In * 


* 


L 


Land and Water. 


S. 4 Of ISTH MUS, 


are the? Corinth 


C Morea to Greece. 


— 


In Aſia is the Iſthmus of Malacea—- 
In Africa is the Iſthmus of Suex —— 
In America is the Iſthmus of Panama 


's of { Taxrica Cherſoneſus Taurica C herſeneſin to Lit- 
tle Tartary, 

Malacca to Peninſ. Indie 
intra Gangem. 


Africa to Aſia. 
Mexico and Pers. 


g. 5. Of PROMONTORIES or CAPES; 


Cape la Hogue — 
The Lands- End 
| The Lizard —— | 
The Start 
Cape de Finifterra—— 
Cape St. Vincent 


15 Ningpo 


Cape Comerin 
Cape Ru, 


Cape — 
Cape erde — 
Cape of Good Hope 
Cape of Guardifen —— 


Cape de Florida 
Cape de Coriente— 


Horn — 


(ca de 8 Anguſtine—. 


The Northmoſt-part of Norway. 
The * 2 France. 


of ae 


The E. of China. | 
Peninſ. Indie intra Gangem. 
S. E. part of Arabia. 


A 


il | | —— 


The W. ot New Spain. 
The S. of Terra Magel lanica. 
The S. of Terra del Fuogo. 

he E. of Braſil. 


: * 


8 6. Of 


* 


— , 
+ 
| 
* 


% 


Remarkable Mountains im Europe: 


The Alps — — 
2 The Appennine Hills —; 
 Veſuvius [ a Vulcan] | 


| The Pyrenean Hills 


Fitſhtelberge 
Schwartzwalden 
The Carpathian Mount. 


The Holy Mount: 
Lebe — 
The Grampion Hills — 
The Cheviot Hills —— 
Malvern Hills 
The Peake onnn_— 
Plinlimmon 
Knock Patric! 


Stromboli ( a Vulcano 


— 2 


* 


4 


Land and Water, 
g. 6. Of MOUNTAINS. 


o be ſeen 


ln the N. of Macedon, 


par l 


Between Sweden and Norway. Z 
| In the Southern-part F of Meſcovis Þþ 


In the Northern part 
In the South - part ot France. 


In Lorrain. 
Incirculating Bohemia. 
In the S. of Germany, viz, Suabia. 
In the South · parts of Poland. 
Berween Spain and Bard 
Frandce. 
Between Italy and Germany, 
4 Dividing 1taly into & Weft. 


| In the Kingdom of Naples, 


In the E. of Macedon. 

Retween Theſſaly and Maredon. 

In Scotand, viz. S. of the River Dee. 
Berween Scotland and England. 

In England, viz. Worceſterſhire, 

In England, viz. Darbyſhire. 

In Wales, viz. Caernarvanſhire. 

In Wales, viz. Cardiganſbire. 

In Treland,viz. in the C, of Limerick, 
In a little Iſland W. of Naples. 


— — — 


: CHtha [ a Vulcato } — Ein the Ifland of Sicily. ; | 
. c Sis : | ! 
| = . : — 
$ c 41 .— E Between 8 us Empire. | 
OS Sardonyx 2 8 4 On the N. of Fenin, intra Gangem. . 
Guato wm o In Peninſula India intra Gangem, _ 
| Tore — þ r from E. to W. of all Afia. 
| LAdam's Pike — In the Iſland of Ceylon, 1 


Atlas — — mo 


2 In nl af — 
1 & | er the Eq. in the ſame Empire. 
Montes Lune 435 Between Abyſſme Empire. | 
[we 


M t 
Tenerife In the and of Tenerife, 
m eee, ere {ode 
'Y The Andes —— 5 In S. America rnnning from & to N. 
§. 7. Of OCEANS: 


The per bore an 4 North, 5 
The va Wenn ocean | Runge on they Welt : 


Tart arean 
China — 

= Cf Indian — 
Per ſian — 
Arabich 


* Ly 
| 4 


en 


Oriental F 
Ethiopich Ocean —= + | [Africaon 
Atlantick | 


Vaſt Eaſtern? Ocean e . 
\ The Pacifick Ocean — | benen he Nel 2 


9. 8. Of SRE AS. 


re * n 
| Baltich. Sea with — 17 a on the. 


od 


18 1 
1 1242 
1 8 
' Mediterranean Sea | 8 
\Euxine Sea } \ Nee of 4s the Lad K. 


oder bob. oe tee Pr of 21225 are differene Pare of 
n'{ except Mare Caſpium in Aſia oully nam according 
r Ea 27 


— 


50 
3 


— 


Land and Mater. 


9 9. Of GULFS. 


'C Sins Botnicus- 


Sinus Fimieum— Rabas d Ninto Swedcland 
| w 
4 Sinus Adriat icus N W. dee of p 5 
W 1 Gulf of Lions — | N. K 
N. into the S. of France. 
Gulf of Tarentum N. W. into the 8. ot Italy. 
Gulf of Than | & E. N. L. between J Ter 
BO | 
32 Gulf 5 N. W. between — 
. — 
Gulfof Bengal-—| & N. ver. ir — — 45 | 
In 1 is the Ara. Peninſ. 2 extra ey 
bian Gulf. * * 789 Africa. | 
y Gulf of Mexico— [Wwe between — 8 
S < Button's Bay ** Terra Canadenſis. 
1 8 S. W. between Terra — 
Baffin's Ray — IN. W. into Terra Arctica. 
* Mc:n0, Of STRAITS, 

Straits of _ The Germ. Ocean to as Eng. Chante' 
Straits of the Sound | The Neue to the Baltick Sea. 
Straits of Gibralter The Medit. to the Weſtern Ocean. 

8. Straits of Caf Palus Mæot is to Pontus Euxinus, 
a Tbrac an Boſphorus | Pontus Exxinus to the propont is. 
| The Helleſpont —— ö Propont is to the Archipel agus. 
eer of Meſſina —» One part of the Mediter. to anather, 
cot . 8 wp One part of the Mediter, to another, 
12 of the Sund . The Indian und Eaſt Ocean. 
N Straits of Orme -—— 2 The Perſian Gulf to e Ocean. 
* ue. is Babebmandel [i | The Beg Sea © Þ the ©, Ocean. 
Eater Scrajts— ij : Buttons Bay to the E. Ocean. 
Fretun Davis | Baffin's Bay. to the E. Ocean. 
1 be vaſt E. and W. Ocean. 


F. 11.0 


Nerat in Free are 


„ IF PRE" 


9. 11. Of LAKES. 


Fend i 33 


— 


6 
ee 
Wenter ——— 1 
1ete . — 
Mel — |. | 
0e ga —— | 
unge —— |_ OE 
Con — © 


T1) —_— —— [pa 


Far part of $wedeland. 


Moſt remarkable Lakes in Europe, are 


Lucern — — Southern part Germany. — 
u inamler. mero— orth of England, viz, Weſtmorland. - 
Wittles-mere —— 1 of Eng/and, vix, Hunt ingtonſbirt. 
| 2 j Northern of land, 
Lomond —— | | dern Ppart Scot 5 
I Foyl — — 


* Farn — 8 


Northern 
Northern pare o -treland. : 


Middle 


SH ; ra 


Kit hack TEN EN 
Mo ws 
21e. 
Tai — — 


— — +1 14 * 
Found > nk = 


— 
= 


Eaſtern part of bias d 
orthern part of I,. 9 


DF Chigmy w— ; 
2 on | | Northern | "+ 
— | Noxttern gpair of *. 53 
Burz ian * ddle WIS, 

CElbucjara — | 1 weſtern pare of are. d 7 
—_ 1 Middle part of Zaare: 
uard * ——— Middle N 
* | . | pb | / a 
2 INiger —— erh) 
Y Sachaf e e — 1 South n . gx 


| Touch pare of Ethic Bun. 


Nicaragua 
Mexico 
Parime 
Titicaca 
Eupana Or Xazaius 


V Iroquois 


America 


Nieper _ 
5 Nieſter — © | 
£ 22 — | 


NMemen— — 


Found tow.the 


þ + 


Danna — — 
Fa =, — 0 , 4 


Land and Water. 


F. II. Of RIVERS, 


8 Ama ſius — — 


Part M 
Middle ot New Spain. 
Eaſt part of Terra Firma. ( 


South part of Perun. 
North part of Paraguay. 


South part of Terra Canadenſis, 
| ( 
of Europe, 
Unknown 
Unknown. 
Unknown 
| Unknown — | 
1 | 
 Tandis — E. turn. W. 8 
| Unknown — 1 | N. W. * 
19 IN. W. 
Li OS ——— | . a 
Rhodanus — — S. 
4 | Garumngs — — Ex N. W. 8 
4 "4 IK 2584 F 
| Danubius or Ifter E E. 
Scaldis 


46 
Renu 


V iſurgis — 
Albus 
odera or Viadrus | - 


Tyras 
9 | 


| « Unknown — 1 


| 2 Unknown — 


Unknown —— 


- 


£ 
oy 


_ 1 Ting 


Tue ſi⸗ 
 Vaga 
Camus 


* 


I Sinus 
| Saur anus — 


Blackwater — | 
Barr ow mn —— 
Liff — 


1 


Avennoore — 

Biręgus⁊äx— FT 
] Libnils —— 
3 Buvinda, Boina 


Land and Water. 


| Thuſe of Aſia. 


Part 


e > 


— Da 
S docherdus Unkno n 12 * 
| —_— + EE: 4 | 
By © 4k | | FR gy turnin 
Croceus '— Unknown "wr veg _ 1 E. 0 1 
Kiang ——— | | — LL. . 
Gange SA 11 8 . f 
8 Guenga — | = | Not remarkable — e E. 
- = 
Indus 2 | 8 | [ — — s W. 
4 N S | 1 $4 3 5 > + \d 2 | + 
 \Palimalen. Nor-remarkable —_— E. 
s _ : —_— — . 
endimor Baęr Agradat us. 1 
% FIViOi ms | * | Euteus, Chaoſpes, Hidaſpes | _ 4 
SN —_ — . 
Ste, A | 3 s. nx 
So * — 5 | pb — — 't _—.. 
1 ma gune. R 
In Egypt is the ue „ Nilus . | N. 


T Guadilbarbars ——— 


E G ad bar 
3 uadil bar 

3 o. of 2222 

8 Branches of Gir 


In Zaara is the Body of Gir — 


fa Negroclanda is the Niger —— | 


13 
E 
< 


papraday acts = 442 
1 


| Rubricatus —— * 
> | Not remarkable 


2 | 
Not remarkable 7 ** 
5 | 
61a — S. E. 


Idem — W. 
Cuinei 


Sweria de Coſta | Not remarkable | * 
Rivere de Volt .F— Not W a? 
1 Nubia is the River Nuba — || >. | Not remarkable | 2 N. E. 
7 * 
24ire >,2 < Unknown — 8 4- g i 
| Coannes —» | 8 | Unknown — W. 
„ Exterior & R. de Infanto < | Unknown — S. K. 
| Zambre — 19 — S. K. 
8 R. de Spiritu 8. - | Unknown — —1 L 
: | Dani 
Interior is Mile its maiaBody) —— U 2 
7 d * 
The/# of en 
n New Spain none ndnd 1 1 1 
v. Granada is Rio del vort. | _ 4 
Florida is R. del Spiritu S. | AGED s | 
The great River Canada + — Unknown | 
The Connecticut — Unknown 
Hudſon's River.; [Unknown > 
Rivere de la ure Unknown 8. 
The Seſqua bana |- Unknown 2 
The Patomeckh , =——— E Unknown 2 B+ 
Mtr. 244 2 18 | 2 
n Terra Arctica none. 12 , I, \ : 
| * " $4 
** CR, de Paria or Orinoqus | Unknown Wo: 
8 R. de Madeline —ä — f | Unknown ö %. 
% F. Martha -—— | | Unknown Wy 
, Unknown 12 
15 IE Le r LS] > 
S. Francis ;/! . | Unknown ' 
n Amazonia is the _qmazone | | | 5 | 
with its Branche :F } TV: ; 


Land and Water. 


Land and Water. © Part 


Ferm none remarkable 0 h 
Paraguay is Rio de la Plata( = ( 
(| In FChili none u Pe Unknown, 
I Terra Magell anica S * 
| Luer 2 49 


Theſe are the moſt Remarkable Rivers in the World, as alſo the 
old Names, and how they run; which Rivers will be found very 
| ceſſiry for the better underſtanding of the Second Part of this Treatiſ 
wherein we deſign to view all Remarkable Countries in their Sityatis 

Extent, Diviſion, and Subdiviſions, and more eſpecially thoſe of Eura 

But ſince moſt of thoſe Rivers above mention'd belonging to the Cor 
tinent of Europe do conſiſt of ſeveral confiderable Branches very ne 
| ry to be known; we ſhall rehearſe ſuch Rivers, and annex u 
each of them their Principal Branches, all which may be readily fount 

| Travelling trom the Mouth of che Rivers towards their Heads 
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Theſe are all the Remarkable Branches of the Chief Rivers on the 
Continent of Europe. And thus we are come to a Period, not only of 
his Section, but alſo of che Firſt Part of this Treatiſe, having now 
perform'd thoſe five things at firſt propos d, which was to entertain 
the Reader with ſome Geographical Definitions, Problems, Theorems, 
and Paradoxes ; as alſo a Tranſient Survey of the whole Surface of the 
Terraqueous Globe, as it conſiſts of Land and Water, And ſo much 


for a General View thereof. Now followeth, 
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Modern Geography. 


PART II. 


Comprehending a 


PARTICULAR VIEW 


OF THE 


Terraqueous GLOBE. : 


Y a Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe, we under- 
ſtand a clear and exact Proſpect of all remarkable Countries 
on the Face of the whole Earth, according as they are re- 
preſenred by particular Geographical Maps; as alſo a true 
and compendious Narrative of the chief Obſervables rela- 

ting either to them or their Inhabitants: All which may be briefly re- 

duc d to theſe following Heads; viz. their | 


Situation, Air, 8 Univerſities, 
Extent, Soil, Manners, 
Diviſion, Commodities, Language, 
Subdiviſion, Rarities, Government, 
Chief Towns, Arcbhiſhopricks, Arms, 
Name, Biſhopricks, Religion. 


In raking ſuch a Proſpe of all remarkable Countries, we ſhall be- 
zin with Europe, and travel through the various Diviſions thereof in the 
lame order as they are ſer down (pag. 44+ ) Therefore 


F 3 CHAP. 


+. CHAP. L.: 
© Of FUROPE 


The Continent of Europe being divided 
T9 44.) into VIII. great Parts. 


| Swedeland 
| Scandinavia 


Denmark 
Norway 


0 \|| Poltovia or Ruſſia — 


france 


ä 


Capital City 


CTurky in Europe 


To theſe add the European Iſlands. The Chief of whici 
FGrcat Britain — | 


- 2 {Thoſe of 
FT That of Dublin. 


Of all theſe in their proper Places, 


Stockholm. 
Copenhagen. 
| Bergen. 


Paris. 


— A 


Vienna, 
BEI 


Cracow. 


Madrid. . 


— 


| Rome. 


Conſtantinople, 


London. 
& dinburgh, 
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0 S ECT. E 
Concerning Scandinabia. 
d. m. 1 Mites, 
berween 26 10 hof Long. 7 - is about 3030. 
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Siruared © 
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S I. Breadth is about 840. 


Stockholm. 
Divided into the . of e Copenhagen. 
* 


Scania CLunden - 
Swedeland Nag. . — | 
e- Lap 4. 5 44 wnnremm_— | 

| hends, 21 Finland ——— T | 4 


from S. to N | 


' Livonia —— —|Z E 1 


uit! — | | Sleſwick 3 


bene 57 A Iflands Copenh agen- $ from W. 8 * 
vun n five Governments, Of which hereaſcer, 0 


More particularly, 


F. I. SE DEL AND. 8 


>: Hall an Helmſtat — 
Scania contains the. * ; . 99 W. to E. 
king >Ch, Towne .Chriſtianſtat 
Provinces of 1 chonen Lunden, Sourhward, 
Vermelandia E \ Carolſtadt 15 to S. in 
| : Dallia — f- > }Daleburge the Weft- 
6:1thland contains the Weſtrogetb_ WF < Gottenbus 1e part. 


Provinces of . Oſtrogat bia ( Y ) Norkoping—? N. ta 8. in 
Smalandia— JV (calma ere 


F 4 Smedeland 


S. 2. DENMARK. 
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Sudermania - 0 Nikopin 5 ( 
Nericia Orebro —— — - 
— | 2 — — 
land * Is —— oſe F Up/al and 
9 rl en. a 4. of TN Stockholm | from W> 4 
tains the Provin-< Geftricia —— Geval —— — >S.to 
— ---] | Dalcarlia —— Hedemore N. : 
Helſingia —— Hadswickwalt -.-- 8 
Medelpandia --- | | Selanger ——— 'E 
Femptia—— | Reſſundt * 
| Angermannia _ Hernoſand ——— } 
3 Uma-Lapmark Uma — 
Lapland contains the Pitha-Lapmark | Pitha s 
"" Provinces of la- Lamar! | = | Lula — from S. to N, ber 
1 Tornia Lapmark | 5 Tornia 
Kimi- Lapmark Lo Kimi — 
4 * dad | 
- Conia =—— | 2 | Cajaneburgh upon the Dla 
* — 1 - | — 2 
Et —— | 16 — 
Finland contains the 1 Savlaxia —— | Ms 3 W. eo E. 
Provinces of | Kexholmia —— | Kexholm — 
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| | Nylandia —— | | Borgo E. to W. 
inland — 1 Abo 
C1 : 1, : 4 propri - 
Ineria contains the "7 * | + >a . N. to 
Provinces of Ingermania—— | Caperio S. W. 
S010 Juanagorod 
Livonia contains the Letten and Riga — 
Provinces of YVEfland —— 1 $340 $5. * 
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4 3 — — 4 —— 
= | prehends Iburg — Idem 
the Dio. Arhuſen — Aarhus —— from N. to S. 
ceſſes of J) Ripen — 2 | dem n— 
N 2 1 > — 
5 j C Hederſleve | © 1 Idem—— 
South com- Appenrade 7 r | Idem.... ( from N. to S. upon the 
2 | prehends | Flensborge | 2 idem Baltick Sea. 
che Prefe- 4 Gotorpe 9 | Sleſwick -. 
® ures of | Tonderen 


Idem 
Hum gen — N. ge S. upon the 


\Eyderſtede } \ Tonningen- 


The Chief of the Daniſh Iſlands are Zealand, Funen, &c. Of which 
„ Whearcafrer when we come to treat of Iſlands. © | 


§. 3. NORWAY. 


Divided into the DA ger¹? ( (Ager 
Covernments of T Bergenus — af Bergen — 8. to N. E. 
| Drenthemus -K \ Dronthem — 


This vaſt Continent of Scandinavia comprehending (as aforeſaid ) 
three diſtin Kingdoms, viz. thoſe of Sweden, Denmark and Norway 
Ot each of theſe ſeparately, and in their Order. Therefore, 


» 


—_— 2 — »„—— 


F. 1. SWEDEN. 


Name.) S formerly Suecia, part of ancient Scandinavie; * : 

and now bounded on the Eaſt by Moſcovia on the Welt. 
and North by Norway; on the South by the Sound and part of the 
Baltick] is term'd b y the Italians, Suez ia; by the Spaniards, Suedia 4 
by the French, Suede by the Germans, Schweden; and by the Engliſh, 
Sweden or Swedeland ; ſo called from its Ancient Inhabitants the Suenones 
Stevi, or Swethidi, with the Addition of Land for Termination. 


Jir.] The Ai of this Country is generall Cold, but (if nor 
70 te ſome Lake or Marſh) very pure rg torr og i ſo 
Farntul to breath in, that many of irs Inhabirants do frequently live 

te 
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to an hundred years, eſpecially they who abſtain from exceſſive drin 
ing, a thing too much practis d by many of them. The Antipodes t 
this People, or the oppoſite Place of the Globe to gwedeland,, is th 
Part of che vaſt Pacifick Ocean, comprehended between the 220th an 
2 30th Degree of Longitude, with 30 and 0 Degrees of Sourh Latitud 


1. ] The Sail of this Country (it lying in the 9th, 10th, 114 
and 12th Northern Climates) is not very fruitful, but yet where le 
fertile in Corn, that diſadvantage is recompens d with tolerable p. 
ſturage: However it produceth as much Grain as ſutficiently ſerver 
its Inhabitants: Its numerous Lakes are very well ſtor d wich varic, 
kinds of Fiſhes, Its Mountains are generally covered over wit 
Trees, and ſeveral of them lin's with conſiderable Mines of Tin 
Eraſs, Iron and Copper, eſpecial'y che two laſt, and that beyond an 
other Country in Europe; befides in Veſi mania is a Mine of Silver 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part of this Country is about tu 
Months (the Sun being ſo long without ſetting when near the Sun 
mer Solſtice.) The ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is about 6 Hours , at 
the Nights Proportionably, 5 


Commodities] The Chief Commodities of this Country are Metal: 
Ox hides, Goat skins, Buck-skins, and ceſtly Furs, Pine, trees, Fir 
trees, Oaks, Tallow, Tar, Honey, aud ſuch like. 


Rarities. ] The Chief Rarities of this Country may be reckon'd 
heſe following, viz. (I.) Two publick Clocks of admiral: 
Workmanfhip; one belonging to the Cathedral Church of Up/al 
che other to that of St. Laurence in Lunden, eſpecially the latter 
which (ſuppos ' d ro be the Work of - Gaſper BarthlinusYihews not on 
rhe Day, Hour and Minute, but alſo all the remarkable Motions 0! 
the Cœleſtial Bodies, with all Feſtivals, both fixt and moveable, ant 
ſeveral other pleaſant Curioſities. (2.) A few Leagues from Gottes- 
burg is a dreadful CataraF, where à conſiderable Current, which 
runs a long way out ofthe Country, and coming at laſt ro a hideou: 
Precipice, ruſherh 0 then e into, a low Pit, with à might; 
Farce and a terrible noiſe; whereas the Natives uſually bring down 
their Floars of Timber by that Current; ſuch is the Height of the 
ajorcſaid Precipice ; and fo deep is the Pit into which the Wa r fall: 
that large Maſts, when hurried down by the impetuous Stream from 
t Precipice into the Pit, do frequently dive fo far under Water, that 
tis a conſiderable time before ey rife up to the Surface thereof again; 
ſome of em being 20 Minutes, others 40, and ſome "upwards of : 
hole Hour under Water. If it be alledg'd chat the Maſts may proba- 
y ſtick faſt into the Mud for ſome time. To take off bie#ion, 
e Fit into which they fall has been often ſoude@ with Line of m. 
4 N - 2 LOO 29418 HT EIT T ul: 
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Hundred Fathoms long, but never could they reach the bottom. 
+ 3J Towards the Southern part of Gothland is a remarkable Slimy Lake 
| h ſinges fuch things as are put into it. (4-) In ſeveral parts of 
* den is found a certain Stone, which, being ot a Yellow Colour, in- 
| ixt with ſeveral Streaks of white, (as if compos d of Gold and Sil- 
affords both Sulphur, Virriol, alum, and Minium. (s.) Some 
let te of a Lake in Lapland, which hath as many Iſlands in it, as there 
vp. its Days in the Year. | 


io rchbihopzicks- ] Archbiſhopricks belonging to Sweden, are Two, 
ln j . thoſe of | 


05 Bichopꝛicks .] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are eight, viz; choſe 
um 

aa Gptenburg, Mexioc, Lindkoping, Abo, 

engues, Lunden, Scaren, V, burg. 

— Univerſities. ] Univerſities eſtabliſned here, are To, viz, thoſe 
ily Upſal Abo, 
we pant ] The Swedes (for the moſt part) are Men of big and 
i} Yong Bodies; Men, whoſe very Conſtitution doth fir them to be 
ter diers. This Nation has been noted in the World for ſeveral Warlike 
a Fchievements, and is til! able to endure the Fatigues of a Military 
0l e; yet their Military Affairs in former times were but very indiffe- 
ny @uly ordered, their chiefe!t Force conſiſting in the Boors, till Guſtavus 
e nis Succefſors with the aſſiſtance of ſome Scotch and German Officers, 
ich roduc'd good Diſcipline among the common Soldiers. Their Gen- 
Ous are much given to Hoſpitality, very affable and Civil to — 
hg many of them become conſiderable Proficients in ſeveral Arts, a 


Neaces. The Commons are generally eſteem'd good Mechanicks, bur 
ns kr upon by all, as roo much addicted to Lazineſs in Point of im- 

dving their Country, by not cutting down many unneceſſary Foreſts; 
improving their Ground to better advantage. | 


1 anguage. The Swedes ſpeak a Diale& of the Teutonic, which is 
Mmnewhart different from that us'd in Denmark and Upper Germany. 
ons of Quality underſtand and ſpeak the High German Language in 
Native purity. The Fin/anders have a peculiar Gibberiſh of their 
n. For a Specimen of the Swediſh Tongue, we ſhall here ſubjoin 
Lord's Prayer in that Language, intending to obſerye the ſame now 
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to an hundred years, eſpecially they who abſtain. from exceſſive drink 
ing, a thing too much practis d by many of them. The Antipodes t 
this People, or the oppoſite Place of the Globe to. gwedeland,, js t 

Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, comprebended between the 220th aj 
23oth Degree of Longitude, with 30 and 70 Degrees of South Latitudy 


| 


Soll. ] The Sei of this Country (it lying in the ↄth, 1oth, 110 
and 12th Northern Climates) is not very fruitful, but yet where let 
fertile in Corn, that diſadvantage is recompens d with tolerable Þ 
ſturage: However it produceth as much Grain as ſythciently ſerver 
its Inhabirants: Irs numerous Lakes are very well ſtor'd with vari 
kinds of Fiſhes. Its Mountains are generally covered over wi 
Trees, and ſeveral of them lind with conſiderable Mines of Ti 
Braſs, Iron and Copper, eſpecial:y the two laſt, and that beyond an 
other | Country in Europe; beſides in HVeſſ mania is a Mine of Silver] 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part of this Country is about tw 
Months (the Sun being ſo long withour ſerting when near the Sum- 
mer Solſtice.) The ſhorceſt in che Sourhmoſt, is about 6 Hours , and 
the Nights Proportionably, ji 


Commoditieg.} The Chief Commodities of this Country are Metal; 
Ox hides, Goat skins, Buck-skins, and ceſtly Furs, Pine, trees, Flu. 
trees, Oaks, Tallow, Tar, Honey, aud ſuch like. 


Rarittes.] The Chief Rarities of this Country may be reckon 
theſe following, viz. (1.) Two publick Clocks of admirable 
Workmanſhip; one belonging to the Cathedral Church of Uy/al; 

he other to that of Sr, Laurence in Lunden, efpecially the latter 
which (ſuppos d to be the Work of - Gaſper Barthulinus yſeus not onlz 
the Day, Hour and Minute, but alſo all the remarkable Motions of 
the Cœleſtial Bodies, with all Feftivals, both fixt and moveable, and Wire: 
ſeveral other pleaſant Curioſities. (2.) A few Leagues from Gotten- 
burg is a dreadful Catara#, where à conſiderable Current, which 
runs a long way out ofthe Country, and coming at laſt ro a hideou 
Precipice, ruſherh 00 then e into a low Pit, with a might 
Farce and a terrible noiſe; whereas the Natives uſually bring dow 
their Floars of Timber by that Current; fuch is the Height of the o 
aforeſaid Precipice ; and fo deep is the Pit into which the Ware, fall, Myr: 
that large Maſts, when hurried down by the imperuous Stream fron Wan, 
rt Precipice into the Pit, do frequently dive fo far under Water, that 
tis a conſiderable time before they rife up to the Surface thereof” again; 
ſome of em being 20 Minutes, others 40, and ſome upwards of: 
whole Hour under Water. If it be alledg d that the Maſts may prob Mer 
bly ſtick faſt into the Mud for ſome time. To take of tha bie#ion; Wh 
the Pic into which they fall has been often ſouhded vi hq line of m. on 
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ny hundred Fathoms long, but neyer could they reach the bottom. 
(3) Towards the Southern part of Gothland is 4 remarkable Slimy Lake 
which finges fuch things as are put into it. (4.) In ſeveral parts of 
oweden is found a certain Stone, which, being ot a Yellow Colour, in- 
termixt with ſeveral Streaks of white, (as if compos'd of Gold and Si 
4 W vcr) affords both Sulphur, Vitr'ol, alum, and Minium. (s.) Some 
eite of a Lake in Lapland, which hath as many Iſlands in ir, as there 
re Days in the Year. | 


0 ede pita ] Archbiſhopricks belonging to Sweden, are Two, 
ich r. chole o | | 


Upſa! Riga. 
Sihopzicks-] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are eight, viz. thoſe 
of, | 


þ 


GHttenburg, Wexioc, Lind hoping, Abo. 
Strengues, Lunden, Scaren, burg. 


pAniverlitles. ] Univerſities eſtabliſhed here, are Two, viz, thoſe 
0 ; | 


Manners ] The Swedes (for the moſt part) are Men of big and 
ſtrong Bodies; Men, whoſe very Conſtitution doth fit them to be 
Soldiers, This Nation has been noted in the World for ſeveral Warlike 
[Atchievements, and is ſtill able to endure the Farigues of a_Mihrary 
Ilife; yer their Military Affairs in former times were but very indiffe- 
rently ordered, their chiefeſt Force conſiſting in the Boors, till Guſtavus 
Land his Succeſlors with the aſſiſtance of ſome Scotch and German Officers, 
nroduc'd good Diſcipline among the common Soldiers. Their Gen- 
ry are much given to Hoſpitality, very affable and Civil to Strang 

and many of them become conſiderable Proficients in ſeveral Arts, ud 
Sciences, The Commons are generally eſteem'd good Mechanicks, bue 
lookr upon by all, as too much addicted to Lazineſs in Point of im- 
proving their Country, by not cutting down many unneceſſary Foreſls, 
and improving their Ground to better advantage. | 


x — The Swedes ſpeak a Dialect of the Teutonic, which is 
017 WFlomewhat different from that us'd in Denmark and Upper Germany. 

"WF crfons of Quality underſtand and ſpeak the High German Language in 
5 Native purity. The Fin/anders have a peculiar Gibberiſh of their 
un. For a Specimen of the $wediſh Tongue, we ſhall here ſubjoin 
ic Lord's Prayer in that Language, intending to obſerve the ſame Me- 
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i pecially the latter) and always keeps in pay a great number of Forces; | 


Number elected by themſelves prefides. Chief Courts cſtabliſh'd in this 
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thod in treating of all other Languages in Europe. Their Pater Noſte 
runs thus, Fadher war ſom eſt i himlem; helghat warde tiett namyn, till 
tomme titt ricke, cee tin wilie ſa comi himmelen, ſa oc pa jordeme, 
wart dagliba brod giffoſz i dagh; och forlat ofz wara skuld, ſa ſom ici 
wforlate them ofz skyldighe aro; Och in leedh oſx ickei freſtelſe ut han frel; 
qi fra ondo. Amen. | 


Government.) The Kingdom of Swedeland having ſuffered varia 
turns of Fortune, being frequently diſturb'd by the adjacent Narion; 
at laſt got rid of them all, and, becoming terrible to others, ſpread ir 
ſelf over a conſiderable bart of irs Neighbour's Territories. At preſent 
tis ſubject unto, and govern'd 15 its own Monarch, who, fince the lf 
Age, is not only Hereditary, but by the late curn of Affairs in his 
Country, hath alſo attained unto, and now — ſuch a Power 
over the Subject, that the ſame is really aſtoniſhing do any conſidering YY 
Perſon, who looks back unto the State of that Kingdom, only a few 
Years ago. He is indeed a powerful Prince both by Sea and Land, (e. 


and that with a very ſmall Charge to himſelf: For the Common Soldi- 
ers and Seamen are maintain'd by the Boors, and Officers (for the 
moſt part) are put in Poſſeſſion of ſome farms of the Crown, Lands, 
whoſe Revenues ſerve for their Pay; his Guards only are the greateſt 
and moſt immediate Charge unco him, they being pay'd our of his Trea- 
Fury. He is ſtil'd Ring of the Swedes, Goths, and Vandals : Grand 
Prince of Finland, Duke of Eſtonia and Carelia, and Lord of Irgria, &c. 
The different Orders in this Realm are Six, viz. Princes of the Blood, 
the Nobility, Clergy, Soldiery, Merchantry, and Commonalty. Theſe by 
their Repreſentatives being aſſembled in Parliament, make four diffe- 
rent Houſes, viz. (I.) that of the Nobility, where the Grand Marſhal 
preſides. 2. That of the Clerzy, where the Archbiſhop of Up/al preſides. 
3. That of the Burgeſſes, where one of the Conſuls ot Stockholm preſides, 
And laſt, That of the Knights of the Shire, where one of their own 


= _ - — 


Kingdom, are theſe Five, Vz. (T.) That commonly called the King's 
Chamber, defign'd for the Deciſion of all Caſes happening between the 
Nobility, Senators, or any of the Publick Officers, and here the King 
is (at leaſt, ought to fic as) Preſident. (2.) The Court Martial, in 
which all Matters relating to War are determin'd, and here the Grand 
Marſhal of the Army is Preſident. (3.) The Court of Chancery, in 
which Edits, Mandates, Commiſſions, and ſuch like, are made out in 
the King's Name, and here the Chance/lour of the Kingdom is Preſident, 
(4) The Court of Am ralty, in which all buſineſs relating ro Mari. 
tine Affairs are tranſacted, and here the High Admiral is Preſident. 
Laſtly, the Court of Excheq»er, in which all Matters — 20 

| ick, 
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blick Revenue are manag d, and here the Grand Treaſurer is Prefi- 
enne, gent. * 


fehl Arms.] The King of Sweden bears quarterly. In the Firſt and 

ourth, Azure, three Crowns, Or, two in Chief, and one in Baſe, for 

wedeland. In the ſecond and third, Barry, Argent and Azure, a Lion, 
ior, Crown'd Gu/es, for Finland. Over all quarterly, in the firlt and 
urth, Sable, a Lion, Or, Crown'd, arm'd and languid, Gules for the 
1d ir Falarinate of the Rhine. In the ſecond and third, Lozenges, Bend- 
ſen; Nriſe of twenty one pieces Argent and Azure, for Bruaria. For the 
1a Nreſt, a Crown Royal, adorn'd with eight Flowers, and clos'd by as 
| his Wnany Demi- circles, terminating in a Mond, Or, The Supporters are 
wer Nuo Lions, Or, Crown'd of the ſame. And his Motto in theſe words, 
ring MW Dominus Protector menus. 


few 

(e-. Religion.{ Lxtheraniſm is the eftabliſh'd Religion of this Country, 
ces; Peing univerlally proteſs'd by all Orders and Degrees of Men, (except 
Idi. Wn Livonia, where is a conſiderable number of Papiſts intermixt; and 
the Mdland, 2 of whoſe Inhabitants are meer Heathens, uſually wor- 
ads. Whipping the Sun, Fire, Serpents, and the Like) and that ever ſince 
reſt Wie Days of the Re tormation, which was happily effected in this King- 
rea. Nom by Guſtavus the Firſt, upon his Acceſſion to the Swediſh Crown, 


ince which time their Religion hath not been diſturb'd from abroad bur 
pnce, and ſince that diſturbance, never diſtracted at home by Non» 
onformiry; for Perſons ot all Ranks adhering ro the Teners of Luther, 
Wire conſtant attendance on Divine Service, and join in the ſame man- 
Me. Per of Worſhip, Which uniformity in Religion, ſome are pleas d ro 
ha) Inpute to that effectual Method commonly believ'd to be here taken, 
les, Nad lately propos d in England, to deter all Romiſh Prieſts from en- 
es, ring Sweden, [ eorum ſc. — and ſowing the Seeds of Diſſention 
wn mong them. Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this Country, A. C. 8293, 
his Wd that by the care and diligence of An/garius (a Monk of Corvey, and 
Ks berwards Archbiſhop of Breme) ſent thither tor that end by the Eu- 
he Netour Lewis the Pious. : 


in 6. 2. DENMARK. 


lame. ] D [ formerly Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, a part of An- 
cient Scandanavia ; and now bounded on che Eaſt, by 

at of the Baltick ; on the Welt, by part of the German Ocean ;; on 
he North, by che Sound; and on the South, by part of , Germany] is 
md by the Italians, Dania; by the Spaniards, Dinmarca ; by the 
| French, 
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French Denemark; by the High Germans, D:nnemark; and by the Enylif, 
Denmark ; ſo called from the Bounds and Marches of its Inhabitants the 
Danes, whoſe Country, bordering on the Ancient Batavi and Saxin,, 
was thereupon call'd Dane-march, which Name in proceſs of time did 
turn into that of Denmark, 


| 


Fir. ] The Air of this Country is much the ſame with that in the 
Southern Part of Swedzland, it being extreamly Cold, but in mot 
places, very wholeſome. The oppoſite place of the Globe to Denmark, 
is that part of the Pacifick Ocean lying between 210 and 220 Degree, 
of Longitude, with 30 and 60 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Holl] The Si of this Country (ir lying in the 1oth and rich | 
North Climates) is very good for Grain and Paſturage. Here is abun. 
dance of Fiſh, eſpecially Herrings, as alſo many wild Fowls, and moſt 
kinds of wild Beaſts. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part is 11 
Hours 2, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 8 Hours 4 and the Nigh 


proport ionably. 


ö Commodities. The Chief Commodities of this Country are Fiſh, 
Tallow, Furniture for Ships, Armour, Ox-hides, Buck-skins, Fir-wood 
and Wain-ſcor, Cc. 


| | Rarities. ] Near to S/eſwick (Sourhward) are yet to be ſeen the 
1 Remains of that famous Wall and Trench, made above 880 Years ago by 
Gotricius (then King of Denmark) co hinder the Incurſions of the Saxon; 
| reſembling ſomewhat the Pi#'s Wall in Great Britain. Between F/en/ 
þurg and Sleſwick is a ſmall village, which goes by the Name of Anglen, 
1 remarkable in ſo far, that from the ſaid Village and Country adjacen 
| came our Anceſtors, the Ancient Angles into Great Britain, In Gotta 
F# is an admirable Globe of Copper, 10 Foot : Diameter, ſo contriv'd 
3s by one of the Dukes of Holſtein, that (by certain Wheels turn'd aboy 
by Water) ir repreſents exactly the Motions of the Cceleſtial Bodi 
As alſo another of fix Foot Diameter, fram'd by Deb) Brahe that famou 
Daniſh Aſtronomer, now to be ſeen with a lively Repreſentation of thi 
Jychobraick Syſtem Mechanically contriv'd, and ſeveral curious Aſtro 
nomical Inſtruments in the Round Tower at Copenhagen: Which Tow 
ir ſelf is likewiſe Obſervable for its manner of Aſcent, being ſo con k 
triv'd that a Coach may drive up to the Top thereof, But whereas the 
Chief Curiofities of Denmark may be juſtly reckon'd, thoſe treaſured ij 
In the Miſeum Regium at Cepenbagen ; and having had lately on Occ 
on to view the ſame, I humbly preſume it will not be altogether ut | 
— to the Reader to give ſome account thereof. 


This excellent Repoſitory conſiſts of eight different Apartmen s, att | 
le well ſtockt with what deſerves che Obſervation of an 1 — 
2 Trave 
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-aveller, To run over the Contents of each Apartment, would re- 
zuire a Volume : I ſhall therefore reſtrict my «elf to ſuch CMioſities as 
emoſt Obſervable ; and thoſe I might ficly reduce ro two Claſſes, viz. 
tural and Artificial. Ot Natural Curioſities, there is indeed in 
his Muſ eum as good a Collection ot all forts, as in moſt publick. Re- 
oſitories in Europe; there being to be ſeen in it all remarkable Ani- 
ls, Birds, Fiſhes, Plants, Minerals, &c. brought thither from moſt 
ts of the known World, Bur my preſent Deſign is not to deſcend 
p particulars here, ſince the Reader will find an account of ſuch Cu- 
fires, as he Travels through the various Countrics from whence th 
me, and to whom they Originally belong: Suffice it therefore in this 
Mace to take notice only of the Artificial Rarities of this Muſeum, the 
noſt Remarkable of which are theſe following, viz. (1.) The Veins 
nd Arferies ofthe Human Body curioufly repreſented by Tron. Ware, all 
fem appearing in their natural Situation, Bigneſs and Colour. (2.) An 
rtificial Human Skeleton, of Tvory, admirably well done by a certain 
Daniſh Mechanick. Its right Hand Graſps a large Sythe, the left holds 
$and-Glaſs, and upon the out · ſide of the Caſe containing this Curio. 
ty is a Commendatory Copy of Verſes compos'd by the celebrated 
natomiſt Thomas Bartholinus, (3) A lively Hiſtory of our Saviour's 
afſion cut out in Ivory. (g.) An Exact Model of a Ship with her 
aſts and Sails, all of Ivory. (5.) An Ivory Clock actually a going. 
) A Cabinet of Ivory and Ebony very beautiful to look upon, and 
dmirably well contriv'd within; and remarkable for being the work 
{a Daniſh Mechanick Stone-blind. (7.) A well poliſh'd Table of Mar- 
le, in which is a natural repreſentation of a Cucifx. (8.) Several o- 
herlarge Marble Tables curiouſly adorn'd with inlaid precious Stones 
xurally repreſenting Birds of divers Sorts. (9.) A pretty turn'd 
Wooden Cup, which confiſts of no fewer than an hundred Cups put 
to one another; each of which is fo thin, that rhey'll hardly admit 
{a ſlight Touch of one's Hand without harm. (1c. ) Several Tankards 
ups, Boxes, and other Veſtels of Beach-Tree, nearly made and adorn d 
th Variety of Curious Figures by a Peaſant of Norway; and all with 
0 other Tool than an ordinary Knife. (11.) Two curious drinking 
ſeſſels, one of Gold, the other of Silver in form of a ſounding Horn. 
hat of Gold weighs 102 Ounces 2, is in length 2 Foot 9 —_— and 
mains about two Engliſh Pints, aud an half. This Horn was found 
the Dioceſs of Ripen, Anno 1639; has in raiſed work on its oor» 
le ſuch a number of Animals, with Men in ſtrange Poſtures and Di» 
Hieroglyphick Figures as ſufficiently evince it to be of a Pagan'Ex. 
on, and to have been us'd by the Heathens in their Religious Pers 
mances. The other of Silver weighsalmoſt 4 Pounds, and isterm'd 
mu Oldenburgicum, of which a certain Chronologer Hamelmanus gives 
ſtrange Relation, pretending that 'twas 'preſenred to Ortho I. fone of 
Dukes of Oldenburg) by a Ghoſt that appeared to him in a Wood — 
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he wasa Hunting: But in the Jane of the beſt Criticks, tu 
made by Chriſtian I. of Denmark. (12.) Many Roman Urns, togethe: 
with a Stilus Romanus Aineus, which is four or five Inches long, and 
about the bigneſs of an ordinary Gooſe Quill ; it's ſharp at one end 
and the other is fitted to ſcratch out what has been falſly Written 
(13.) Machina Planetarum, an excellent Modern Engine; by turning 
the Handle of which, one may readily ſee at any time, either paſt, preſent 
or to come, the true State of the Celeſtial Morions according to the c 
pernick Syſtem ; the Longitude and Latitude of each Planet; their 4 
geum and Perigeum; and true Place in the Heavens; with ſeveral othe 
pleaſant Curioſities. (14.) Machina Eclipſium, another Modern Engin 
1o contriv'd that by turning it Round, one may ſee both the Tear, ant 
Day, and Quantity, of a Solar or Lunar Eclipſe for any time defir'd eithe 
Paſt or to come, Both theſe curious Engines were projected and co 

pleated by the preſent Profeſſor of Mathemaricks at Copenhagen the lt 
genious O/aus Roner. (15.) Machina Ingens Copernicana, a lively Re 
preſentation of the Copernick Syſtem, being a pretty Mechanical Engin 
mov d by Clock-work, which having the Sun immoveable in the Ce! 
tre, ſhows the true Motion of the Earth both Diurnal and Annual 
as alſo the Moon's Motion about the Earth in 29 Days and 12 Hour 
with her various Phaſes, and the reſpective Motion of each of the 
ther Planers. (16.) Many Priſms, Microſcopes, Barometers, and Burnin 
Glaſſes, particularly one of a prodigious Bigneſs, being 32 Inches D. 
meter. (17.) A curious Cylinder of well poliſh'd Metal, by which 
ſome Colours on a Table that appear monſtrouſly confus'd ro the nak 
Eye, do clearly repreſent the true Effigies of Frederick I. of Denmark 
wich his Queen Sophiana Amalia, (18.) Various ſorts of Arms at 
Habits of a great many Nations; with a curious Collection of pictur 
done by ſome of the beſt Maſters. (19.) Some Indian and Egytis 
Idols of Wood, Stone and Ivory; with a few of Porcelline Earth, at 
one of Braſs irom Egypt in form of a Hog. (20.) Some Pages 
writing on Palm Tree-Leaves from the Coaſt of a. J dot 


by the Natives of that Country, with an Iron Stile. Zaſtly, Int 
Muſeum is a great number of Medals both Modern and Ancient, T 
Modern are all Daniſh, beginning with Chriſtian I. and deſcending 
the preſent Times. The Ancient are all Roman (except 5 Greek) al 
thoſe either of Gold, Silver or Braſs Of Gold are ſome of 5. Ceſc 
Anguſtus, Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Veſpaſian, Domitian, Nerva, Trajd 
Adrian, Antoninus Pius, Septimius Severus, and ſome others. Of Silu 
are divers of the foregoing Emperours, and thoſe that follow, viz. Gall 
Othe, Vitellius, Titus Veſpaſian, Antonius Philoſophus, Aurelius Ven 
Aurelius Commodus, L. Septimius Severus, and moſt of the follow 
Emperours down to M. Aurelius Viforinus, Of Braſs are Medals of 
the Fmperours aboye mentioned and ſeveral others beſides, 
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— Irchbiſhopzicks. ] As for Archbiſhoprie#s in this Kingdom, there's 
ether) one, viz. that of | 

, and 
e end 
rittet 
1rning 
elen 


Copenhagen. 
Bichopzieks.] Biſhyricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 


Sleſwick, Arhuſen, Alburg, Ripen, Wiburg. 


Univerlities- ] Univerſities in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 


Copenhagen, : Kiel. 


nee The Danes (a very warlike People of old, having 
onſtrained many of the Northern Nations to ſubmit to the force ot 
heir Arms at ſome time or other) are now almoſt of the ſame Temper 
ich their Neighbours the Swedes and Germans; but that they are gene- 
ally eſteem'd a People more given to Pride and Cunning, than either 
ff the former. So extravagantly vain are they of their own performan- 
es, and ſo much addicted of late to fulſome Flattery of their Prin- 
es, that upon almoſt every undertaking of their King and Country do 
hey uſe ro ſtrike Medals; and ſuch as expreſs the Action done in a 
oft Hyperbolical manner, tho' ſomerimes the Matter in it ſelf is of fo 
Winall Importance, that no Nation of Europe, (but the Daniſh) would 
ardly deem it worthy of a place in their Weekly Gazette, much leſs 
Whe Honour of the Medal. The Danes are indeed Induſtrious and Frugal 
jough, but the Trade of their Country is at preſent very Low, Mer- 
Whandizing being much diſcouraged by the Severity of the Civil Go- 
gre They are alfo conſiderable Lovers of Learning, but gene- 
y 


Aly greater Lovers of Exceſs, whether in Drinking or Eating, eſpe- 
ally the former; and that ever ſince the Juice of the Grape was re- 
don ammended to them by the High-Germans, whom they now equal (if 
In Hot exceed) in all manner of Carouſing. | t 


ing | Language.] The Modern Language of Denmark, is originally a 
þ) anfÞialect of the Teutonic. The Court, Gentry, and Chief Burghers, com- 
nonly uſe the High German in ordinary Diſcourſe, and French when 
hey talk with Strangers. How the Daniſh Tongue differs from the 
M High-German, and the Modern Language in Swedeland will beſt appear 
rom their Pater Noſter, which runs thus, Fader vor du Jom eft bimmelen ; 
belligt vorde dit naffn tilkomme dit rige, vorde din vilie ſaa paa forden, 
em bander i himme'en. Gift ofz i dagh vort daglige brod ;, oc forlad ofz 

wr s&yld, ſom wi forladi wore shyldener ; ock leed oſx ichudi._ ſriſtelſe : 
Men frels ofq fra ont. Amen. | 0 


* 
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Government. J This Kingdom was formerly Electire mm th 
uſually advanc'd the next Heir to the Crown ) until the Year 15; 
that Frederick the 111d. having bravely repuls'd the Swedes, beſiegin 
the Capital City, cope hagen, it was then rendred Hereditary to his; 
mily. The Nobility here had hitherto a confiderable Stroke until the 
our own Days, that this Kingdom is ſo ftrangely Frenchify'd in Point 
Government, that the Daniſh and French Monarchies are now alm 
of the ſame Mould. The King aſſumes to himſelt the Power of d 
poſing of all Heirs and Heireſſes, of any Note, as tis practis d in Franc 
The Daniſh Law is highly to be priz d in that it's ſhore and perſpicuoy 
ſurpaſſing the like of all other Nations in that reſpe&. It's whol 


- 


Daniſh Tongue, and that ſo plain, that any Man may underſtand a 
plead his own Cauſe without the Aid of either Counſel or Attorney 
and no Suit is to hang in Suſpenſe beyond one Year and a Mont 
This is indeed a mighty Advantage, and a ſingular Property of th 


Daniſh Law upon one hand, but the fame is attended with a vaſt lv 


convenience on the other; for the firſt and principal Article there: 

runs thus, That the King hath the Privilege reſerv/d to himſelf to 

plain, nay, to alter and change the ſame as be ſhall think good. Chi 
| Courts for Adminiſtration of Juſtice, both in Civil and Criminal Aﬀeai 
are four, viz. Byfought's, Heredsfought's, Lanſtag, and High-Right. II 


The ſecond for thoſe ot the Country. The third is the High-Court 
Province, to which appeals are made from the two former. Ar 
fourth is the Supream of all the reſt, held commonly at Copenhag 
conſiſting of the Principal Nobilicy, in which Court the King hi 

f ſomerimes ſits in Perſon. Beſides theſe, there is the Court of Ad 

miralty for Maritime Affairs; as alſo a fent · Chamber (reſembling o 

1 Court of Exchequer ) for managing all Matters relating to the Public 

= | Revenue. 


me. J The King of Demnarkt bears Party of three, and Coup? « 
| TA which makes ine Quarters. In the firſt or, Seme of Hear 


Gulet, three Lions Paſſint guardant Acure, crown d, Langued 


Arm'd of the firſt, for Demmart. 2. Gules, a Lion Rampant Of 


Crown d and 'Arm'd of the firſt, in his Paws @ Battel-Ax Argent, bilre 
of the ſecond, for Mway. 3. Gules, a Lion Paſſanc-guardant 0 
on Nine Hearts of rhe ſame in Feſſe, for Gothland. 4. Gules, a Drage 
crown d Or, for Schonen, 5. Aure, three” Crowns Or, for Sweat 
6. Gates, a Paſchal Lamb, Argent, ſupporting a Flag of the ſame, mul 


4 ure, for Sleſwick" 8. Gules, a Fiſh crown'd Argent, for Ice- lan 
ſe thele eight Quarters, 3 great Croſs Argent, (which is the anciet 
WS Fo 8 nx 35: © 73 * * ka. ; i 7 ; pe il 


ſounded upon Equity, and Compriz'd in one Quarto Volume in thi 


firſt is peculiar for deciding Matters which happen in Cities and Io 


with a Croſs Gules, tor Fuitland, 7. Or, ewo Lions\Paſfenc-guardan 


— — — — — 


| 
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Deviſe of the Kingdom) on the Centre of which are plac'd the Arms 
of Dithmarch, viz. Gules, a Cavalier Arm'd Argent. vs Gulet, a Nettle- 
ei open, and charg'd in the middle with a little Eſcutcheon, the 
hole Argent for Holſtein. 10. Gules, a Cygner Argent, gorg'd wick 
cron Or, for Stormarſh. 11. Gules, two heſſes Or, for Deſmenborſt. 
ebe 6s, A Croſs Pacrree-firchree Argent, for Oldenburgh. The Shield 
55 erounded with the Collar of che Order ot the Elephant. The Creſt 
\ i 4 Crown Or, flower'd, rais'd wich eight Dradems, terminating in 2 
Aland of the ſame. For the Motto are theſe words, Pietas & Juſti- 
"Wiz coronant. 


cuduß Reltgion.] The Errors and practices of the Roman Church being 
oon at length ſo intolerable, that an Univerſal Reformation became 
K:pcdicnt, this Kingdom, among the other Northern Crowns, threw 


d g chat inſupportable Yoke, and cordially embrac'd the Doctrine of. 
oj ther, which being allow'd ot by Frederick the Firit, about the mid- 
wy Wie of che laft Century, was ſo firmly and univerſally eſtabliſh'd in Den- 


ark, that in all the Daniſb Dominions chere is no other Religion but 
theraniſm profeſsd, except ſome French Refugees, who are Mou d a 
hurch at Copenhagen; and a few Popiſh Families, who were 
Chi rmicred to perto m their Worſhip in a Chappel at Cut. The 
ai Clergy do ſti I rerain the Practice of e which all Perſons 
e oblig'd unto before they participate of the Bleſled Sacramenr of 
e Lord's Supper; they likewiſe retain Crucifixes, and ſeveral Gere! 
nies of the Roma» Church. Chriſtianity was fully Eftabliſh'd in this 
ountry about the middle of the XII. Century, and that by the means 
"of Pope Adrian the IV. (an En 1 who betore his Aſſumptiom 
f the Popedom, was term'd Nicholaus Brea lſpe ar. | 


. 3. NORWAT. > 


ame. Orway (formerly Norvegia, a part of ancient Scandindvie, 
N and ks bounded on the Eaſt by Sweden; on the weſt, 
Worth, and South by part of che main Ocean) is term d by the I. 
„t, Nernegia'y by che Spaniards, Norurga; by the French, Norwege z 
y the Germans, Norwegen; and by the Engliſh, Norway; ſo calFd"from 
MNorrhern Situation ( Nort being for North, and Weg, May,) ſeeing 
(is the way to and from the in reſpett of the reſt of Lure. 


Ar. ] The Air of this Country is fo extreamly Cold, eſpecially to- 
ds che North-parrs of rhe Kingdom, that tis but thinly inhabited, 
dam ad that by the meaneſt of People. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
e. ln Norway, is part of the Pacifick Ocean between 200 and 230 Degrees 

incienef Longitude, with 60 and 70 1 2 of South Latitude. 
2 Soll-] 


\ 


"or 
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Holl.] By reaſon of the exceſſiye Coldneſs of the Country (ir 
lying in the 11th, 12th, and 13th North Climate) the Soil is very bar. 
ren, not having force enough to produce the very neceſſaries of Life, 
the Common People being forc'd to uſe dry Fiſh inſtead ot Bread, 
In ſhort, this Country is over-ſpread either with vaſt Foreſts, barren 
Mountains, or formidable Rocks. In the Northmoſt-parts of ir, the 
longeſt Day is above two Months, the Sun not ſetting for that time; 
the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt about fix Hours „ and the Nights pro- 
portionably, 


Commodities. ] The Chief Commodities of this Country, are Stock: 
fiſh, Rich Futs, Train-Oil, pitch, Maſts, Cables, Deal-boards, and the 
like, which the Inhabitants exchange for Corn, Wine, Fruits, Beer 
and other neceſſaries of Life. X | | 


Baritieg ] Near to Drontheim is a remarkable Lake, whoſe Waten] 
never freeze even in the dead of Winter, notwithſtanding the excel.Þ|. 
five Cold at that Seaſon. 2.) Upon the Coaſt of Norway, near the 

of Hitteren in the Latitude of 68, is that remarkable and dangerowſ* 
Whirl-pool, commonly call'd Mae/ſtroom, and by Navigators the Nave 
of the Sea. Which Whirl-pool is, in all probability, occaſioned by 
mighty Subterranean Hiatus, and proves ſatal ro Ships that ap- 
proach too nigh, providing ir be in the time of Flood: For then the 

z upwards of two Leagues round, makes ſuch a terrible Vortex, that 
the Force and Indraught of the Water, together with the Noiſe and 
Tumbling of the Waves upon one another, is rather to be admir' 
than expreſt. But, as in the time of Flood, the Water is drawn in 
with a mighty Force; ſo during the Tide of Ebb does it throw out 


the Sea, with ſucha, Violence, that the heavieſt Bodies then caſt int 


it can't fink, but are toſſed back again by the imperuous Stream which 
ruſherh out with incredible Force. And during that time is abundance 
of Fiſhes caught by Fiſhermen who watch the opportunity; for being 
forc'd up to the Surface of the Water, they can't well dive again, {6 
violent is the rifing Current. (3.) In ſeveral parts of Nerway 'were 
diſcovered ſome Years ago, divers Silver Mines, particularly tuo 
wheredf one was rerm'd Benedi&io Divina, (vulgarly Segen Gottes) and 
the other Bung $pej, but both of em were quickly exhauſted ; howey 
in the former of theſe Au. 1630. was found a Maſs of Silver, valued a 
Three Thouſand Two- Hundred and Seventy Two Imperial Dolla 
And/'in-rhe other was taken out a Maſs of Silver, valued at Fi 
Thouſand ſuch Dollars. Both which Maſſes and ſome others of purt 
Silver from theſe Norveg ian Mines, are now to be ſeen in the A 
Reghans at Coßenbagen. 51 : 1201 Nui: * 
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ihopzicks. ] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom, only one, u- 


bar. | Dront heim. 

Bichopꝛickg . ] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 
the Anſlo, Bergen, Staffanger. 
pro Antverũttes ·] Univerſitier in ths Kingdom, None, 


nners .] The Norvegians (being notorious Pyrates of old, be- 
came very formidable to ſeveral of the Northern Nations ) are now 
lookr upon as a very mean, ſimple, and ignorant fort of People z, a 
People however that's very hardy, much given to Toiling and Labour, 
very juſt in their Dealings, and abundantly Civil (after their own 
Manner) to the few Strangers who come among them. In the North- 
moſt parts of the Kingdom they have no Towns, but generally live in 
Tents, and travel in great Companies from one place to another in 
Hunting, 


Language. ] The Language now ſpoken in this Country, ( eſpeci- 
ally io al t b sel Parts thereof ) is little different ſrom that us d 
in the Kingdom of Denmark, a Specimen of which 1s already given 
in the foregoing Paragraph. 


Government. ] This Kingdom was formerly a diſtin& Body by it 
ſelf, and independent of any other, bur (being incorporated with 
Denmark, Anno 1387.) is now ſubject to his Daniſh Majeſty, who, bes 
lides particular Governours in places of greateſt Importance, doth ordie 
narily keep a Vice-Roy there for the better managing of the whole; 
his Place of Reſidence is commonly at Bergen, and his Power is extra» 
ordinary great. : 


Arms.] See Denmark. 


Religion. ] The eſtabliſh'd Religion in Norway, is the ſame as in 
Denmark, only that in the Northmoſt Parts of the Kingdom, the know. 
ledge of Chriſtianity (which was at firſt planted in this Country much 
about the ſame time with the two other Northern Crowns ) is fo de- 
os that on the Borders of Lapland they differ bur lictle from meer 

eathens. 
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Concerning Polcovia. 
d. m. : Miles, 


berween * = Long. _ is about 1630. 
8 
45 10 = . 
berween 71 004 of Lat, 3 I Breadth is about 1500. 


Divided into Sach > Chief Town $5 A 


Situarcc 


More particularly, 
North contains many Provinces, but chiefly theſe of 


Trines 
Kargapolia —— H Kargazol — — 
Dwina St. Michael, Arch-Angel U. to E. 
Condora — 7 — = 4 | W.rgaborig on u.. : 

Sberia =? Tobol —— 


Obdora Berezow —. 
Vologda ——— dem, upon the Upper-part of the Dwina. 


South containing many Provinces, but chiefly theſe of 


None remarkable 
[rim KR v 
plolimi —— dem 


Miſcow — idem 
Aſira can H | Idem at the Mouth of the Volga. 
vo 


Nevogrod Weliki— idem 1 ** the Lake 1ment 
Pleskow Idem and Peipus, 
Severia CNovogrod-Sewaski S. W. of Moſcow. 


G 4 _ MOS- 


- <= > OO OD — OO — 
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5 
= 


OSO YA 


Name. Men or Ruſſia ¶ containing much of. Sarmatia Europ 
ty with part of Sarmatia Aſiatica, and now bounded e 
the Eaſt by Tartary, on the Welt by Sweden; on the North by the u 
Northern Ocean, and on the South by Little Tartary, Georgia, and 
the Caſpian Sca Js termed by the Italians, Moſcovia ; by the Spaniars; 8 
Moſcoviæ; by the French, Moſcovie of Ruſſie Bl anche; by the German, 

Muſcau; and by the Ergliſh, Moſcovia or Moſcouy; ſo call'd from i: 
Chief Province of that Name, whoſe Denomination is deriv'd fron 
Moſchi. or Moſci, an Ancient People firſt Inhabiting that Part of the 
Country. The Name of Ruſſia is generally agreed upon to come fron 

another Ancient People of that Country, call'd Roſſi or Ruſſi, | 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very Cold, particularly toward 
the North, w'\ucre Snow and Ice are uſual for three Quarters of the 
Year; but in the Southmoſt Provinces they have very ſcorching Hear 
in the Summe for the Space of fix Weeks. The oppoſite Place of th 
Globe ro Moſcovia, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between 2: 
and 290 Degt ees of Longitude, with 45 and 71 Degrees of South U. 
titude. 271 . | 


Soil. ] The Soi of tlus Country (it lying in the 8, 9, 10, 11, 1; 
gc. Northern Climate) is very different, according to the differen 
Situation of its Parts, Here are many Plains, but generally full d 
Marſnes. Towards the North are vaſt Foreſts; and even where tht 
Ground is clear d of Wood 'tis (for the moſt part) very Barren, aut 
ſo extreamly Cold, that what they ſow doth ſeldom come to due Per 
fection. In the South welt Parts towards Poland, the Soil is tolerabl\ii 
good, the Ground chere producing ſeveral ſorts of Grain in Great # 
bundance; and tis reported by many, that their Corn is ready fe 
reaping abour'two Months after it is ſown, The longeſt Day in tit 
Northmoſt Part of this Country is above two Months, The Su nnd 
letting for that time when near the Summer Solſtice; rhe ſhorteſt in cie 
Sourhmoſt is about 9 Hours , and the Nights proportionably. 


naoetY. aw. ys. x 

© Commodities. {ta Chief Commodities of this Country, are fur 
Sables, Martins, Wax, Honey, Tallow, Train-Oil, Caviere, Hemp 
Flax, Slad, Iron, gc. | | 


tes.] As one of the Chief Rarities of this Country, we 4 
that ſtrange ſort of (Aeon, ſound in or near to Aſtracan, Caſa 
and Samara. Some ot the, Natives tetm it Boranerz, (i. e. The = 
Lam 


mb) other Zoophyton, which ſignifies the Animal Plant. The firſt 
itle would ſeem moſt proper becauſe in Figure it reſembles a Lamb, 
nd ſuch is its vegetable Hear, that according to the vulgar manner of 
xpreſſion) ir Conſumes and Ears up all the Grafs, or other Herbs, 
cope thin its reach, As the Fruit doth ripen, the Stalk decays, and is 
ed Vered with a Subſtance exactly the ſame with Wool that's ſhorr and 
he valfurling. A part of the Skin of this remarkable Plant, (vulgar reckon'd 
, and Plant, but diſown'd by our Modern Botaniſt;, ] is to cen in the 
nard; ug of Denmark's Publick Repoſitory of natural Rarities at Copenhagen; 
man; {he infide of which Skin being Dreſs'd, as Tanners uſually do the Fleſhy 
m ie of Lamb Skins without taking off the Wool, no Man can di- 
frontinguiſh between the Skin of the Boranetz, and that of an ordinary 
of imb. Whereupon, it is that many of the Moſcovites uſe the Skin 
pf chis rare Vegetable, (if we may allow it to be _ inftead of 
urs for Lining of their Veſts. As another remarkable thing of this 
puntry, we may here add, that ſtately Church in Moſcow, call'd Jeru- 
ward lem, which ſeem'd to Fobn Baſilides I. (then Czar) ſuch a rely 
ile of Build ing, that he ordered the Eyes of the Architect to be put 

ur, that he might never contrive, at leaſt, behold its fellow, 


n 2 Eccleſiaſticks in Moſcovia are, One Patriarch, Four M : 
h 1z{Wcven Archbiſhops, and ſeveral Biſhops, x etropolitans, 


The Patriarch is he of Moſcow, reſiding in the ſame City. 


erent Nouogorod ti and Velitolus ol. 
i off@Metropolitans are ) Roſtoufs toi and Haroftaushoj. 
e the choſe f Caſans toi and Sunat s koi. 

„ an Sarstoi and Pondos ui 


Frchbiſhopzicks. 
Wolodoshoi and Weliho- Premsh01. 
Reſanshoi NN 
VIE. Susdalshoi and Turros toi, 
m- — ate 4 Twerkoi and Caſſins toi. 
0 - }Sibirsh0i and Tobol soi. 
Aſtrachans &6i and Terskoi, 
Pleshouskhoi and Sber toi. 


 Biſhopzicks. ] As to the exact Number and Names of Bi 
in chis Country; * ſame is but uncertain at beſt. iſhopricks 


Univerſities: } Here we can hardly expect the Sears of the Muſes 
where the Liberal Arts and Sciences have been ſo long baniſhe, and the 


dying of chem inhibited by Publick Authority. 
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Manners. ] The Moſcovites (Men of a vigorous and healthful Coy 
ſlitution) are generally reckon'd a rude, deceirſul and ignorant ſort i 
People; and much add icted to exceſſive Drinking, as alſo unlawful au 
beaſſly Pleaſures. And ſo fond of ignorance have they hitherto ber 
that twas lookt upon as ( almoſt) a piacular Crime for any of the 
to apply himſelſ to a ſearch after Knowledge But things are now mig 
rily alter d in this Point, and that by the Encouragement of his pre 
nr Czuriſb Majeſty, who gives leave to his Nobility to acquire the Ll 
beral Artz and Scicnces, particularly the Mathematicks; and to acquain 
themſelyes with Foreign Countries and Languages. And that t 
Learned Languages (Gree# and Latin) may be no longer ſtrangers i 
this Country, he hath already erected Publick Schools in Moſcow for th 
teaching of chem, By which means it is to be hop'd that the Brutiihif 
Temper and Stupidity of this People, may be much reform'd in ſon: 
time. And whereas the preſent Emperour hath already viſited ſome 9 
the beſt Nations of Ewrepe, purpoſely to improve himſelf in Warte 
Affairs, both by Sea and Land, (eſpecially the former) and ſince thi 
Undertaking is ſo uncommon, that the Myſcov'tiſh Story can't afford 
Parallel; tis alſo ro be hop'd, that the Effects thereof will be equal) 
aſtoniſhing, and that in humbling (if not cruſhing) both Turks and 
Tai tars, his diſturbing Neighbours, and profeſſed Enemies to the Crok 
of Chriſt, With ſuch big hopes as theſe were many thinking Mer 
in Europe firmiy pofleſs'd for ſome years by gone: Bur the Czar'slate 
Attempt upon his Chriſtian Neighbour the Swede, and the Unchriſtin 
Circumſtances of that Attempt have very much daſh'd all hopes of 


that Nature. 


Language.] The Language us d in this Country, is a Dialect ofthe 1 
Sclavonian, but Io corrupted and blended with other Languages, that 
tis hardly underſtood by thoſe who ſpeak the pure Sclavonian, which 
nevertheleſs is ſtill us'd by the Ruſtans in their Divine Service. The 
Pater-nofter (which I find only in a corrupt Diglet of their Tongue) 
runs thus, Aiſameithen ja oledb tainahiſſa; Pybetta olkon ſiun wakt- 
tuta;, ſi ol kohon ſiun thatoſi kw; m tainabiſſa ayn man palla. Meidben ja 
wen leipa anna mehillen tanapaiwana, ja anna meidem ſyndia: K win mi 
annama meiden vaſlachan rickeillen ; ja ala ſata meita kin ſauxen mutt: 


paaſt: meita paaſta. 


1 Government. This great Body is under its own Prince, who 
aſſumeth the Title of Czar, (which in the Ruſſian Language ſignifi 
Emperor) yet more commonly he's term'd the Great Duke, He's a 


Hereditary Monarch, and his Government truly Deſpotical. The Live | 
and Fortunes of his Subjects are wholly at his diſpoſal ; and the 
greateſt Ke or Lord within his Dominions, dot ackpowiedg 
95 3 | _ © him 


art II. Moſcovia. 83 
nlelf his Galop or Slave. As he is a Prince of uncontroulable Power, 
lo he's poſſeſs d of vaſtly extended Dominions, from whence (tho 


uch of em be very barren) he draws prodigjous Revenues ; and thoſe 


"I t only that accrue from Publick Taxes, bur likewiſe from his Mo- 
f then poly of Sables, and farming out of publick Inns, Taverns, and Ale- 
Mn as he himfelf being Brewer General] which riſes to a very high 
is pre © pecially in a Country where the People is extreamly addicted 
hel <rinking. The Czar nor only exerciſerh an uncontroulable Power 


er his ſlaviſh Subjects, but alſo pretends to a kind of Omniſcience a- 
ong them, and hath ſo ſucceeded in this bold Prerence, that the main 
dy of the People doth really believe that the ir Great Duke know- 

all chings. To ſupport which Opinion, The gens x Emperors 
e induſtriouſly endeavour'd to keep their People in groſs Ignorance, 
d for that end have hitherto baniſh'd our of their Dominions the 
beral Arts and Sciences, and forbid the ſtudying of rhem under the 
rereſt Penalcies, But the preſent Cxar by his proceedings (already 
nted at) would ſeem to rectiſie that groſs Abuſe. He ſuffers none of 
5 Nobles to retire from Court without his ſpecial Permiſſion, and ſel- 
pm, or never, to viſit Foreign Countries, till theſe our own Days: 
„ nor ſo much as to talk with Foreigners at home. The Publick 
fairs are chiefly manag'd by his Great Council, (call'd Dumnoy Boyaren) 
oſiſting of che Principal Noblemen of the Empire. Here alſo are 
vers other Councils, or rather Chambers and Courts of Judicarure, to 
hich belong their reſpective Buſineſs, and each of theſe hath its pe- 
liar Preſident; they're in number Six, whereof the firſt is appointed 
Ir Ambaſſadors and Foreign Negotiations. The ſecond for managing 
Military Affairs. The third for the Publick Revenues of the Em- 


Fthelde. The fourth for encouraging of Trade and merchandizing. And 
tha e two others for hearing and determining of all Cauſes, both Civil 
nich d Criminal. One Laudable Cuſtom obtains in Meſcovia, (and per- 
Tes the only one that's worchy of Imitation in other Countries) which 
ngue) That the Moſcovitiſh Emperors ſeldom, or never, make — 
va, aches; bur uſe to chuſe for themſelves a Conſort trom among the 


ky Nughters of their own Nobility. 
, j 


"uti rms.) The Arms of Moſcovia are, Or an Eagle diſplay'd Sable, 
aring on its Breaſt a Shield Gules, charg'd with a Cavalier Agen 
zheing a Dragon; on and between the Heads of the Eagle are three 

who rows for 41oſcouy, Cazan, and Aßracan. According to others, the 

ms are Sable, a Portal open of two leaves, and as many degrees, Or. 


Religion. ] The M/covites boaſt that they profeſs Chriſtianity, 


Lives a ( 
the cding to the Doctrine of the Greet Church in its Ancient purity, 
ede indeed they hrve mixt with the ſame, a great many ridiculous Ce- 


monies and fooliſh Superſtitions of their ow u. They render Divine 
| Worſhip 
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never commence any thing of Moment unleſs they firſt fign themſely 
ways Confeſſion to the Prieſt before they receive the Sacrament of 
in both kinds, and they give it in one kind to Children under t 


Age. They uſually adminiſter the ſame (as alſo extreme Uni, 
to perſons paſt all hopes of Recovery; but they neither adore ti 


Homilies of St. Chryſaſtome. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted: 
this Country towards the latter Part of the Tenth Century, and th; 
* the Preaching of ſome Gree bs, ſent thither, by the then Patria 


Worſhip to the Virgin Mary, and other Saints, as alſo to Crofles, x 
with the Sign of the Croſs. In Baptiſm they uſe Exorciſm, and; 
Lord's ſupper. All above ſeven Years of Age receive that Sacram 


Sacrament, not believe the ſtrange Doctrine of Tranſubſtanriatic 
They obſerve fiſteen great Feſtivals, befides a great many Days ded 
cated to particular Saints. Sermons they never uſe, but only re 
ſome Portions of Holy Scripture, with St. Baſis Liturgy, and dive 
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SECT. III. 


Concerning Ftance. 


d. m. | Miles 
between * — of Long. N Length is about 520 
42 30 
berween ( #7 10 f of Latir, : Breadrh is about 450 
e | North, 
Being divided into Three Claſſes, viz. Middle. — 
South. | 
| = ET | | 
th compre- greg CAmiens, Northwards. N 
Eds the Go- C2779 2 ö 
. Iſle of France | | Paris — SfromW.to E. 


Campaigne —— Tre — 


| E 55 — 


Orleanoi /. — 4 Orlen 


I 5 efaigne''« 
tends the Go- Bour Mg. W. to E. ; 
> goigne— Dijon 
emments of G ir 3 3 

F 3 N , 
th compre- Gnleme & Gaſcony | ite. — | 
ends the Go- a W. to EK. 
ernments of ) D. AY 79 89 Grenoble __ | 

| Provence — * (Aix | — f 4 


of all theſe i in Ord 0 


Fx 1. PICARDY, | 


11.4 ine Maber, towards the Eaſt-- Guiſe. © 
mded into Taper, towards the Weſt Th. Town Lean. 


85 FE France. Patt | 


But tore pdrcicularly; 
Tieraſche —> TXT Guiſe 
* . V, — 
Higber contains — : — E. to W. 
Amienois —- 8 f 1 Amiens —— G 
wine | | 
| Pais Reconguis 4 C4. 
Lower contains Ardes.a—— | 5 lem — N to 8 
| Bon ag }—. —— n 
Pont hie 7 ( Abbewvi 


To Picardy we ſubjoim the Archbiſhoprick of "Gs lying N. of 
Ferome. Chief Town Cambray. 


meta eee genf 


More parcicularly, 


5H; Pats Cate — Caudebeck — y 
Iden Idem 
Higher = — |} 5 idem = 
—_— 7. Nen Roven. BL 
| bo 7 
' __ CContantine — 
—_—_— — 4 Idem, S. E. 
£10 
8. 2. 1 of FRANCE. "7 


( 
North, the 8 Soi hong. 
e ne our ae rr cer Town Lale, 


J. of 


France. g 7 


More particularly, 


Lane —-- — 7; 7 r 


Soiſſbnois —— Seen, — FE. to W. 
Beauvoſet — „ N — | 
vrth the Seine J Vetin Francois | = | ont. Oyſe —=C W. co k. 
: - to * 

| Contains 1 D. of Valois y < Senlis — 
Iſie of France = | Paris w. 8 
Brie — - Me aux — 5 

vun the Seine Hure bor 0 "i 6 

contains Gaſtemis — ( CMontargis— 
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* | Higher, on the North. Nn: Rheims. 
rided ineo —— chef Tomnd 5 — 


More particularly, 


, D. of Rheims — | Rheims —. N. to S W. 


CO Chalon on the River Marne, 


2 
Leer contai Low Ch impaigne 9 Tryes— — SV, to E. 
Baſſigny — rer — 
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„ Haber, Eaſtward —— : F Rennet. 
prided inne N er, Weſtward— 8 Chies Towns 3 8 


Challonois 


\ 


France. 


More particularly, 


Dole * dem 
" Higher contains / S. Malo | Idem--— SE, to w. 
the > Brieux © Idem —— 
ries o Rennes Idem -— 
# | Nantes 8 dem — CN; to K. 
> ; 
| * | 
| * JTrigvier 9 | 1dem W. co N | 
Leer contains 1 Cornoaile ——_—_— | dem 7 
Vannes 5 Udemo_ Wo 
9. 6. 0 R L E 4 NO J 8. 
" North Chartres. 
Divided into upon The River Loir, chief Town Orleans. 
71 South Ada | 
More „ 
Maine 5 C Mans — 
' CNorth contains) Perche ' | Nogent — >W.toE 
11 JJ geance — | | Chartres--. 
| | | 228 0 Sof Ferch 
| ; | 
| £1 Oase ——  ] ol 
< ou | 8 Nevers — 
1551 — Rochelle 
, ngoumois * Angouleſme 
| | South nn. I: | Poitiers - "CW, wh 
Berry Burger 
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n Higber, Northward Dijon, 
Divided into Lower, Southward c Chief Town Bourge en Breſſe 
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aw {ere Fond] Lorie el Kell 


E. 


C North the 
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2 towards the Welt * 


dio idea into wards ghe Eaſt 
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als — 


magnac 
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Lihour — 
Ga aſcolge ne £40 
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I Palais — 
] Maulledhis © : 
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8 21 Town L 


_— 


| Perigu eux — 


is JA. © — 


Town 
= 

8. 

2 


i Chief 


III — 


Sein te. 


| | Limoges — SARA 


Dax 
' Idem [= 


Lombes als 


Pau 
8. be — 


S. Bertyand.— 


H. France. 


More bartictlarly, 
Fix —— 
: 3 — ] 
. Higher coor the Ter- Tholouſe —| 
all | krorles of 2 406 — 
Bl | | * 
1 | [s Pont — | 
c el. Da 
; | \ Nariouns = 
of | Territories ( Betiers © 
of - C Monte 
Lower con- _— Nine: 
{ tains the J Country of) Ca, 
Sevenhesdi- Vela — 
vided into j ,. —. 


6 rt, DAUPHINT: 


: 

| 
Ry Higher, towards the Eaſt -—— Grenoble. 
vided into 7 , towards the Weſt - > Chief To omn þ Vienne. 
| 


_ More pdrtichlarly.” 


theo 4 Greneb/e"upont thE Iſere i 
(Higher contains ſe- — Nigh 
2 Towns , the Embran” ==" TS bon 


f 
: 
1 


chief of which are }Briancon or Brianſon — 
Ni Sad em Wen en | 4011 491A 


Lower comains' ſe- ESD LIB bw | { 

veral Towns, the Valenc T7 To 

% chiefof which are 5'S. Paul de Tr, Tricaſten . | 
C Dye, S. E. of Valence. 


Part l 


22 France. 
§. 12. PROVENCE. 


| Higher, Northward — Sifteron, 
Divided j into Middle part _— Tomnd 4 f 


Lower, Southward Marſeilles. 
More particularly, 
cr Avignon f W. to on t 


Towns e N . 


1 

4 92 Salon moons ͤ!ůüůö»ö 
Middle part, whoſe Ar;  YW.toE. on the 8. 
chief Towns are ) R —— of the Durance. 


Glandeves — 


Toulon — — 


Hieres ——— — 1 W. to E. nigh unte 
He jules or upqn the Ses 
25. — —ä—ñ 8 C 


[Ta „6 wins 


4 

Lower, whoſe chief 
Towns are 

C 


| Vence — _— 


After theſe Twelve Goverrmbiiti we may here ſub 
join two other Countries adjacent to the Ea 
part of France. . 


% SLoraine, 
Nei, French County. 


LORAINE. 


C Loraine properly ſo called . Nancy. 
8 Dutchy of Barr ( Weſtward) chief Toun g,; Ie bo- 


/ F. rAMce. * 93 


az © 
3111 


More particularly, 
5 * * - dd Ng 
.  Loraine properly ſo called > Cf Nancy towards the Middle 
D. of Bar — — | | Bar le Duc, Weſtward, & 
Principality of Pha /txbourge idem, Eaſtward. A2 
rhe | » | 4 
Du- Toule —. B s dem VI af Yo 
t. Ter. of ae: 2 idem 8. to W. 
(T) 
Clermont Idem, 15 Miles W. of Verdun. 
| Bitch — 2 — = A 1 25 a 
ie 8. Sarward .-- Idem— (N. to S. upon ti 
— _ * 7 Sarbruck -- Idem — ( part of Loraine., 
je Salme | » Idem. + 


Vaudemont- ) (dem, 18 Miles S. E. of T. 


"FRENCH COUNTY. 


ie Se: © ( Higher, Northward— _ ( Montbeliart.,. 
vided into & Middle part Chief Town & Beſanſon. 
Lower, Souchward > 1 , Salins, 


More particularly, 02. 
ut "7 


E Higher, its chief donne 2 E. co . 


Middle, its chief Towns are 7s or Beſanſon $9 0 pou 


—____— 


__ its chicf Towns are S Claude 2 — * to S, 
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| 
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Name. ] E [ formerly. Callia from. its ancient Inhabitants 
- Ga ls, otherways the Celtæ: and pow bounded on the 
Eaſt, by Germany; on the Weſt, by the Bay of Biſcay; on the North, 
by the Kngli/h Channel and Fanders; on the Sourh, by Spain, ant 
part of the Mediterranean Sea 4 rerm'd by the Italians and. Span. 
ards, Franchia; by its Natives, Ia France; by the Germans Frankre ch; 
and by the Engliſh, France; ſo called (as moſt Authgrs agree) iron 
the Franks, a German Nation, inhabiting that Part of Gn ſtill call 
Franconia, who 9 Gaul, and: by Degrees ſubduing a beg Patt 
of it, gave it a New, Name from its New Maſters, who (in rhe Opin 
on of ſome judicioys Writers) had theirs from certain © F-anchiſy 
granted them by the Roman Emperors beyond what the Neighbout 
ing Nations enjoyed; or (according to others) from the Germa 
2 Praen and Anſen, the former Penifying Free, and che other a 
eroe. = * N 
. | 


bY The Air of this Country is \ 2 Temperate, Pleaſant, and 
Healthful, being in a good Medium between the great Exceſs of 
Heat and Cold, which ordinariſy attends tFoſe Countries of a more 
Northern and Southern Situation; yet ſo healrhful is ir, that this 
Kingdom is generally obferv'dco be leis ſubject rg\Plagues and Sick 
neſs, than moſt other Nations of Europe, and the Air about Montpelier, 
in particular, is Univerſally eſteemd Medicinal for. Conſumprions. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe ro France; is that part of che vaſt 
Pacifick Ocean, between 190 and 207 Degrees of Longitude, witl 
42 and 31 Degrees of South Latirude, © - 


Doll.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 6, 7, and 8 

North Cli } 

Wine, Fruits, ew, Cc. The Fields being here both Jarge 
4 


2 -* 


Foreſts, and theſe well ſtor d with moſt ſorts of wild Peaſts fit for 

nrigg, ſeytral Mountains, and theſe cover'd over with nume- 
rout” Bets and ſame of them lin'd with rich and valuable Mines 
here alſo are divers excellent Pirs of Coals, and Quarries of Stones 
The longeſt Day in” the Nörthmoſt Part of this' Country, is «bout 
16 Hours 2. e ſnorteſt in the Southmoſt, is 9 Hours 4, and the 
Nights proportionably. 


Commodities .] The Chief Commodities of this Country, are Salt 
Fiſh, Corn, Wine, Almonds, Coral, Canvas, Oade, Linen, Pape, 
Wood, Skins, Alamodes, Luſtring, and rich flower'd Silks, Verdigri 


Cremor Tartaris, (5c, 
L Rarities 
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Rarities] Among the chief Raxities of France, we may reckon 
me remarkable remains of the Roman Antiquities, as Jes to be een 


bart It 


that Country. And they are reducible to rheſe fol! 
ir (I.) Triumphal Arches, particularly that in the City of Rheims, 
yet entire, compos'd of three Arch and; adornd with many 
jpures and Trophies, but uncertain for whom erected: There 
Fe alfo the Ruins of ſeveral others near Autun in Burgundy z one at 
aintes in Guienne; another almoſt entire at the City Orange, 
fted by Caius Marius and Litatins Catulus, upon the victory ob- 
1 over the Cimbri and Teytopes.; (where. are likewiſe the Ru- 
5 of a Roman Circus,) To, theſe, ve may add that ſtately Bridge, 
xelve Miles off Niſneg, conſiſting of chree Stories of Arches one 
boye another, the laſt of which was an, omg (2+) Amphitheas» 
rs; 45 the Ruins of a ſtately one at Chalons in Burgundy ; another 
perigneux in Guienne; another at Tholguſe, in Langredee; another 
t Arles; in Prov nee; another at Vienne in Daupbine; but the chief of 
U is that ar Niſmes, of an extraordinary bigneſs, and as yet adorn d 
ich, ſeveral Pillars, and divers Roman Eagles, as allo the Fable of 
miſs and Remus ſucking che She, wolf. (3. The Remains of ſome 
eathen Temples ; particularly tho of Templum Fan; (now call'd 
he Jenel eye) at Autun in Burgundy; thoſe ot, che Goddeis Venn at 
Feriguenx in Gurenne ;, and that of Diana near Niſmes in Languedoc, 
„) The Run of ſome Ancient Aquedutts, as thoſe near Cout ance in 
Burgundy ; thoſe at Dole in Bretaigre; ſome at Autun in Burgundy; and 
hole at Tholouſe in Languedoc. (5.) Remarkable Pillars, particularly 
hoſe Ancient Columns and Pyramids near Autun in Burgundy; but 
ore eſpecially is that famous Roman Obelisk of Oriental Granate at 
Irles in Province, which is much admired, by the err fifty 
wo Foot high, ſeven Foot Diameter at the Baſe, and yet all but one 
Stone. Among the Monuments of Antiquity, we may mention 
he large Paſſage cut through the Middle) of a Rock about gwe 
eagues from Bi ianſon in Dauphine, which being a ſtupendious piece 
of Work, gives occaſion to various Conjectures, ſome Perſons im- 
puring it to J. Ceſar, and others rather ro Hannibal, To theſe we 
may add that large and round Buckler of Mafly Silver fiſtrd out of 
he Rhone . near Avignion, 1665. being twenty Inches in Diameter, 
and weighing twenty one pounds; tis 1900 Years old, and is charg'd 
with Scipio Africanus half Mantled graſping his Pike, and Roman Ot- 
fcers attend ng with the Spaniards ſupplicating for a fair Virgin 
the ſame being conſecrated to that Virtuous General upon his re- 
ſtoring a beautiful Captive to Allucius, Prince of Celtiberia, who had 
eſpous'd her. _ | + . 
Theſe being the principal Remains ot Reverend Antiquity obſer- 
vable in this Country; next te ſuch Curioſities, we may ſubjoin ſome 


H 4 Rarities 


owing Heads, 
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Rarities of Nature, the moſt noted of which are theſe following, 
(1.) Waters of remarkable Qualities; particularly Thoſe nigh to Dar 
or D' Acque in Gaſcoigne, fo reputed of old for Bathing, that from 
them the whole Province of Aquitaine did derive its Name. As al. 
ſo the Mineral Waters of Bou bon much reſorted unto, even in time 
of the Romans together with the famous Fountain near to Grenoble, 
which appeareth as if covered with Flames and boileth up in great 
Bubbles, and yet is never hot. Likewiſe another boiling Fountain a. 
bout a League from Montpellier, much obſerv'd by Travellers; and 
finally, that Oily Spring near Gabian, in the Road from Montpellier 
to Bexiers. Add to theſe a Spring near Loches in Orleanois, and that 
at Clermont in Auvergne, whoſe Waters are of a petriſying nature; 
and likewiſe another nigh to the City of Mans, which maketh Silver 
look exactly like Gold. (2:) Obſervable Mountains, particularly thi 
nigh to Rhodes in Guienne, call'd the Mountains of Canſac, which burn 
— it Rains, (3.) Some hideous Subterranean Holes or Paſſages, 
as that in the Foreſt of S. Aubin du Cormier in Bretaign, through which 
flows a mighty Torrent of Warer ; and another near Nions in Daupkine, 
from which proceedeth a violent Wind, Theſe are the chief Rarities 
in France, both Natural and Artificial, eſpecially the latter. As for 
Artificial ones of a modern date, this Country affordeth ſeveral, par- 
ticularly that famous Canal of Languedoc, and ſplendid Palace of Ver, 
ſailles, with divers magnificent Buildings, (eſpecially Churches) but 
theſe are either too well known to need, or too numerous to admit of 


"FT. 


Ne 


# 


any particular Relation here, N 
Irchbiſhopzicks. ] The Archbiſkopricks of France are theſe follow. 


ing, viz. | 
Lions 9 | _ and Primate of France. 
Sens © | | : imate of France and Germany. 
Paris ide n Duke and Peer, of the Realm. 
Reims 8 Duke and Peer, and Legat of the Holy See, 
Rouen Primate of Normandy, 0 | 
As alſo thoſe, 
Tours, Bordeaux, Narbonne, Vienne, 
11. Burges Auch. Arles, ,* Bexancon, 
Ally, Tholouſe, Aix, Embrun. 


Btchopzickg.] The reſpective Suffragans of theſe Archbiſhops are 
as Phe 
| tun 


8 Joie J Chartres. 
8 — d S Cluxerre 8 orleans 
J 0 Chollm MT; OP 
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Contances 


C Mans 
Angers 
Rennes 
Nantes 

» 1 Cornouaille 
Vannes 

S. Malo 
$. Brieu 
Treguier 

S. Pol de Leon 

Dole 


Clermont 
Limoges 
CS. Flour 
e Puy 
Tulle 
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Conſerans 


Auc 


LeHoure 

Meſcar 

Oleron 
CLTarbes 


Pamiers 
Mirepoix 
Mont auban 
Lavour 

S. Papoul 
Lombez 
Rieux 


Tholouſe. 


Valence 


Nice in Savoy, 


Univerſities. ] Univerſities belonging to this Kingdom, are eſta- 
ind at theſe Cities following. 


Paris 
Bourde aux, 
Poiftiers, 
Orleans, 
Bour ges, 


Angers, 


Caen, 
Montpellier, 


Cahors, 
Nantes, 


Reims, 
Valence, 


Avignon, 
Pont à maiſon, 
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nnerg. ] The French are generally a Civil, Quick and A dive 
or of e bur extreamly given ear oo thoſe of 
the Female Sex, who nevertheleſs ate rot only very pleafinÞ ih dif. 
courſe, bur alſo of à graceful and winnitig deportment. This Pegpl 
is thus chariferiz'd oY ſome; Thar they axe Aiery, Amorous, fall of 
Afton, compleat Maſters" of the Art of Diſimulation, and above al 
things Contentious, being ſo univerſally & n to Law-ſuits; aud that 
even amongſt nrateſt Relations, that Lawyers, Judges, and other 
Officers of Juſtice, are obſerv d to be rhe richtlt Body of the Kihg- 
dom, excepting the Cfurchmen. Many of this Country in matters of 
Learning, are bleſ#d-wkhra clear he Rep ready Expreſſion; 


CG 


and of late they have advanc'd the Vin lick of Letters to 4 ver 
conſiderable height; tltis Age having produd d ſeveral of that Nation, 
(and even ſome of the Female Sex) who art now famous through all 
the Learned World for their ſingular parts. 


Language.] The French Language (compos d chiefly of the LAN, 
together wich ſeveral German and Gothick words intermixt) being lare- 
ly much refin'd by the Royal Academy at Paris, 1s ſo admir d fot its 
elegancy and ſweetneſs, that it hath wonder fulty ſpread it ſelf abroad 
in the world, and is ndw become the chief Tongue that's commonly 
us d in moſt Princes Courts of Europe. Pater-Noſter in the ſame run's 
thus, Notre pere qui es aur Cieux, Ton Nom ſoit ſanctiſie; Jon Regne 
vienne; Ta Voſente ſoit fairs en la Terre, eme au Ciel; Donne nau a. 
jourdbuy notre pain quot idien; Pardonne nous ws offences, comme nous 2 
donnontd ceux qui nous ont offencez;, Et ne nous induit point en tentatinn; 
mais dolivere nous du mal. Amen. 

Government. ] This Kingdom boo formerly a part of rhe 
Roman Empire, was'in proceſs of time o er- run by Frank3, Gothe and 
Burgundians, efpetially the firſt, by whom was rais'd a Menarchy, 
which continuing in che Succeſſion of Rings of three ſeveral Races, 
(viz, the Merovingian, Carlovinian and Capetine) is now as great as 
any in Chriſtendom; and at preſent ſubjett to one Sovereign [en- 
ticl'd the Mot Chriſtian King, and eldeſt Son of the Church ] whoſe Go. 
vernment is Monarchical and Crown Hereditary in his Heirs Male, 
alk Memeles being ereluded by the Salle Law. There were atici- 
ently in this Kingdom many potent Dukes, Earls,” and Lords,” who 
generally claim d, and currently exerciſed, great Authority in Fran, 


— 7 — =} — — — os — . 
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but, by the Endeavours and Policy of, ſome grand Miniſters of Wu 
State, the Power and Juriſdiftion of the , Nobility was ſo ſttangely e 
impair'd, that now they appear as ſo many"Cyphers in the Nation. 

The Aſtembly of the three Eſtates (viz. the Clergy, Nobility and BB" 
Citizens (was likewiſe in great Veneration of old, and the Regal 


Authority it ſelf was thereby very much limited; but that Afembly 
7 b not 
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not having been con ven d ſince Anna 1514, their * is now ſup» 
orefs'd, Finally, the Parliament of Paris was likewiſe a, Conven- 
if, (Won of mighty. Power and many privileges, and it often uſed. here- 
'* Wcofore to oppaſe che, Deſigns. af. che Court; but that Alſembly has 


pc been raught Other things of late, and irs Wings ate now, fo 
A ſtrangely clipt, that ic dares not appear. in the leaſt, againſt any Pro- 
3" Wpoſal which is, ouce hatch d ar.erſeilles./ So that the French. Monar- 
wa ch is now skrew'd, up to. ſuch.a pi that it diflereth but little, 


be. Nor nothing, from any of, the moſt abſolute Empires iu the Workd.: 
> Wand its preſent Monarch, for. deſpotich; Power, may nom vie even 
Auth che Emperours of Maſcovis, China, or Turkey, The whole King 


= dom being diyzded into 12 Governments; over each of them is lev 
Y. Governour, ſty1'd, the King's Lieutengnt- General or Super: Intendant, 
Al taving the like Power as the Lords Lieutenauts of England formerly; 


had in their ſeveral Counties. For the, bettet management of. the pub 
lick Affairs and. Adminiſtration, of, Juſtice. in all parts oi this Kings 
tin, ¶ dom, here are eſtabliſnt a, great many. Courts of Jud icagure, Pattie 
re- cualy theſe following, viz. Parliament; CY Accounts-4 
its N cut of Aids, 3; Preſodial Courts; Generalit ies; les ans, &c. I. Par- 
bad Wliaments (the higheſt and ſupteam Courts of the Nation) were 
nly WFifteen in number, reckoning the late Conqueſts, and held at 
10's the Cities of Paris, Tholouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, 
zne ane, Pau, Mets, Beſancon, Tourney, Perpignan, Arras, and arffac. 
4. WTheſe Parliamears, (according to their reſpective Buſineſs) are 
"a divided into ſeveral Chambers, eſpecially that of Paris, which heeh+ 
on; ro leſs than Ten, viz..(1.) The Grand Chamber, where the Peers 
of the Realm being accus'd of any Crime, are uſually — 24) 
the be Tournelle Civile; where they take cognizance of ſuch Civil 
and Nas exceeed a thouſand; Livres in value, (3) The Tdurne//eCriminalley, 
where Appeals. from . Inferjor Courts in. Criminal Matters are bead 
and diſcuſs d. Beſides theſe three, there are ſive Chambers of Ingueſt z 
here Depoſitions of Witneſſes are ſet down, and Cauſes thereupon 
letermin'd; being almoſt the ſame with our Bill and Anſwen in 
bancery and Exchequer, And laſtly, There are two Chambers of Re- 
peſt; where Cauſes: of Privileg'd Perſons are heard and diſeufidt 
tiei- N Chambers . of Accauntsz , where Accounts of the Treaſuryſare 
who eramin d, and Homage and Vaſſalage due from the Royal Feifsare 
ine, Necciv d, Treaties of Peace, and Grants made by the King, and 
; of Wich like are recorded, Theſe Chambers are 12 in number, and 
zely Ned at the Cities of Paris, Rouen, Dijon, Nantes, Mont pelier, Grenoble, 
100. r Pan, Blois, Liſſe, Aire, and Dole. III. Courts of | Aids, where 
| Cauſes: relating to the King's Revenue ( particularly Aids, Tailles, - 
ae'les), are derermin'd,. and that without any appeal to à higher 
Wicatory,, The Courts are in number Eight; and held at the 5 Ci 
5 of Paris, Montpelier, Ronen, Clermont, Monferrand, Bourdeauz, 
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Aix, Grenoble, and Dijon, IV. Preſidial Courts (compos'd of ſeveral 
Judges) where Civil Cauſes in matters of ſmaller importance, : 
alſo Appeals made from Subalrern Juſtices in Villages, are heard 
and determin'd. V. Generalities , whoſe Office (t Being the 
Treaſurers general of 2 is to take care of aſſeſſing rhe Taxe 
proportionably in their reſpe&ive Diſtricts, according to the Sun 
propos d by the King and Council to be levied. Theſe Courts are 
23 in number (each cg of twenty three Perfons) and theſe 
& conveniently ſituated in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom. © They do al. 
ſo judge Matters relating to the Crown-Land, the King's Revenue, 
and ſuch like. Laſtly, Ele#jons; which are ſmall Courts ſubordinate 
ro the Generalities, and their Office is to caſt up how much every 
Pariſh in their reſpective Diviſion muſt raiſe of the. Sum propos d by 
the Generality ; and accordingly they iſſue out their Orders to e. 
Pariſh, whereupon one of the Inhabitauts being choſen Col. 
lector, he proportions every one's Quota; and collecting the (ame, 
returns it to the Generalities, and they again to the publick Exche 
» | Beſides theſe, there are a vaſt number of inferiour Courts for 
Fmailer Matters, whether Civil or Criminal: And a great many pub- 
lick Officers, or  Provoſts, Seneſchals, Bailiffs, as alſo Intendants de 1; 
Fuſtice, Police, and Finance, &c. But our intended brevity will not 
admit of a farther Relation. 8 5 | 


Arme.] The King of France, for Arms bears Azure three Flower 


de Luces Or, two in chief, and one in baſe; the Eſcutcheon is enyi- 

roned with the Collarsof the Orders ot St. Michael and the Holy Ghoſt, 
For, Creſt, an Helmet Or, entirely open, thereon a Crown clos d, 
afrer the manner of an Imperial Crown with eight inarched Rays, topt 
with a double Flower de Luce. The Supporters are, two Angels ha- 
bired as Levites ; the whole under a Pavillion Royal, ſeme of France, 
lind Ermines, with theſe words, Ex omnibus Floribus elegi mihi Lilium. 
Lilia neque laborant neque nent, 


"Religion. ] The only Eſtabliſh'd Religion in France, is that of 
the Church of Rome; for all the Deciſions of the Council of Trent in 
Matters of Faith are there receiv d; but thoſe that relate to Points 
of Diſcipline, and 'infringe the Rights of the Crown, with the Liber- 

ties of the Gallican Church, are rejected. The Proteſtants (com- 
_ call'd Huguenots) were formerly allow'd the publick profeſſi- 
on of their Religion by ſeveral Edicts granted by the French Kings; 
bal his that of Nantes, An. 1598, by Henry Iv. and confirm d 


all his Succeſſors ever fince. But the preſent King, by his De- 
claration of OXober 1685. aboliſh'd the ſaid Edict, and inhibited the 
Exerciſe of the Reform'd Religion, enjoining the profeſſion of the 
Ryman, and that under the ſevereſt Penalties, Whereupon followed 
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the Deſtruction of their Churches, and a violent perſecution which 
ſorced great Droves to leave the Kingdom, and ſeek for ſhelter in 
Foreign Countries. As to the Romaniſts themſelves; there are great 
Divifions among them at preſent, notwithſtanding of their ſo much 
boaſted Unity: For beſides the hot Diſputes between the Molinifts 
and Zanſeniſts about Predeſt ination and Grace 4 which the pretend · 
ed Infallible Judge at Rome dares not interpoſe his Deciſive Authori- 
ty for fear of iſobliging one or the other Party) we find that the 
dect of Quietiſm has lately crept in among them; as appears from 
the late Book of the Archbiſhop of Cambray concerning the Internal 
Life, which has been cenſured by the Archbiſhop of Paris, and the 
Biſhops of Meaux and Chartres, and complain'd of by the French 
King in his Letter te the Pope, and at laſt condemn'd, tho' the 
Author profer'd ro maintain his Doctrine before the Papal Chair, 
if permitted to go to Rome. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in 
this Country by ſome of St, Peter's Diſciples ( as is moſt probably 
thought) ſent thither by him at his firſt coming to Rome, 
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SECT. I. 
Concerning Sttmanp. 


Miles, 


d. 8 l. 1 i 821 
24 10 Length i 
2 between \ 37 1 Long. 1 Ws abour 540 
5 | 45 0 7 
. . : * . | North. * | 
Being divided intq Thee _—_ viz. _—_ | 
8: The Circle of Belgium ki & — | 
8 The Circle of Weſtphalia: . | | i4 W. toE. | 
< JTheCircle of the Lower Saxony. _ — | 
The Circle of the Vpper WG N 2— 
2 (The Circle of the Lowe he. 148. Heidelberg „ 
Y < The Circle of the Up 2 | Franchart —— W. to. 
& ( The Circle of Franco Nuremburg —— | 
The Circle of Suabia, Angobure — 
7 {Th Circle of Bauarj 4. | Munich —— 7 Wok, 
& (The Circle of ans, + UM RG ry — | 
0 
8 a cheſe i in Order. 


10¹ p 
. I. De Circle of Belgi 
$ le of Belgium. } 5 
. South, viz. Flander — 3 Toun CON 1 
_ Holland contains ſeven Provinces. 
Holland * fo) * © 
© 4 towards Zeland + — Middleburgh.” 
9 the South J Utrecht > | Idem. 
* Zupben, and a 18 ; 
— of Gelderl Tu 1 Zutphen, 
2 | 
| — 1, el © | Deventer. 
the * 8 91455 Lewarden. 8 
Groningen J dem. 8 
Flanders conrains Ten Provinces. - 
7 Gelder — =. Gelders. 2 
714 Durchie — — Bruxelles. . 
Luxembourge ——— | Idem, 
Ss Wc: — Idem. | 
Com] DST Ab pions 
If 
M 1 Brupes. 
2 1 ra. 
5 | Mons, - 
2 Idem. 
The Marquiſate of the Empire | Antwerp. | 
The Seignory of Malines. 3 | 1dem. 
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The Chief of theſe Seventeen Provinces being Holland and Flanders 
properly ſo called, with Brabant; we ſhall more particularly eonſder 
GE the moſt remarkable Towns in each of them. 
There | 


land fo — 
Hollard properly ſo called, being div FR 


( Anſterdam upon the Channel Amſtel. 


Chief Town in 
1 


Beverwiecxk . — 1 


4 4 Enchiyſen — w— 


Dender monde 
Alhoſt * the Dendre, from N. 
4 Nenn 8. 
| 1 —— 
Ghent 
| Eaſt are 4 Tn, N. to S. W 
Ie. t — pon the R 
1 Secure 
i | — a 2 ar upon the Los 
5 
_ — 
y —_ — {tive remarkable Ports from 
Sly —— — 
Bruges 


Ut ure + Wl — 
4 Rupelmond upon the Scheld, 5 Miles S. of Antwerp. 


Furnes 
found from W. to E. 


Thy 
[EF Winoc =——— = Fo w. to E. 


ka P eee Lo 


| 
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: 


7 North. 
The —— * N = 


N — — 

dd — | 
(tb are, Steenbergen — _*! 72 . ha; 
jl Bergen-op xm 

; 


Antwerp upon the Scheld. 
> aech/in upon the Dengre. 


C Aerſchtt —— 
Sichem — Upon che Demer from W. to E. 


Die — — 
Bruſſe li — — 


Lonbain—— P found from W. to E. F 


+ South are | Tilmont 
8 Fudoigne about 12 Miles S. E. of Louvain. 


Gemblours ——— 


9 


F. 2. The rele of Weſtphalia 


D North-E aft, between the Weſer and Elm 
divided. e the Elm apd the 2 * 
* South-Weſt ber the pie Cir. Be 


Chief Towns in 


( 1 
com pre- 4 
hends 


ty of Linge . 
The Biſhop ot Oſnaburg — 
The Coun. N Tecklenburg 
| I ty of YTRavenibung 5 


5 12 Middle 


— 


The County of "<0 885 


The Biſhoprick of Munſter 4; | Idem (from N. W. 

Middle I The County of Lip- ——| dem ( tos. E. 
compre- The Biſhoprick of Paderborne Idem 

3 hends ] The Dutchy of Weſiphalia— | S | Arensberg) from 


| 4 — 
| — — 71 Ham E. bis 


Sear weſt The Succeſſion of} Cleves—.  Cleves Jo 8 
compre..4 the Dutchies of f Fuliers-- Fuliers 
T hends { The Biſhoprick of Liege [Liege W. of Julier,, 


Say 3. The Circle of Lower Saxony. 


Lanz — — Magdeburg, 


More particularly, 
Holſtein — 2 7 Meldorp— u 
compre- J Holſtein prop. Kiel ——— 9 
North es Geluckſtat Hamburg 
the of the D. of CT Wagerland--- | Lubeck — 5 
D. of ) ewenburg | are thoſe N Lawenburg N 5 
C Mecklenburg g I | of Viſmar— ) 5 

od 4 1 — | 

. K e gun. 


— Hilderſpeim, a r Ils that of Hilderſheim —— Ja 
Brunſwick, a — Brunſwick & Wolfenbuttel ( 

Sub Halberſtat, a Principality - | Is that ot Halberflat —— ( 
2 „ an Archbiſh. J ws that of Wy a — 


2 35 * * 


TT” G6 SEES SS SS ES YT SS YU RAS 
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Beſides theſe are, 


Idem, 16 m. N. W. 
idem, 37 m. S. Por urn 
idem, 14 m. S. of Gruppenhagen. 


Reinſteln — V / Blackenberg, 10 m. S. W. Halber - 
The G of T ben — Elbingereda, 12 m. 9 * 


1 on Hanover 
The D. of Gruppenhagen 
Gottingen — 


Chief Town 


F. 10. The Circle of Upper Saxony. 


Divided into AU "EY, iche ron e & 


More particularly, Tx : +. e | 


2 ſo call'd — 2 


tgr. of Thuring. — ; © , Weſtward. 


Bran- Middlemar 4 

North con- f denburg ( Newmark, Eaſt. 
C tains the JD, of Po-  Ducal, Faſt. 
merania TRœal, Weſt, _ 


Beſides theſe, are many little Princes of the Houſe of g ſcatrer- 
ed up and down (or nigh amo) the 1 of Thurin. ee 
=_ following; 


The Princip, of Anhalt, iy to Magdeburg] Ch.Town — 


Weimar —— (dem, 13 Miles E. 6 
The D. of Gotha idem, 14 Miles W. 


Schwart berg 2 Idem, 24 Miles 8. 
The E. of Beichlingen — J. * Idem, 20 Miles N. E. ; 
Mansfield —— | 5 | Idem, 55 M. S W. Tot Witten- 
The Biſhoprick of Hall } (dem, ME M. S. W. burg. 


I 3 | $5. The 


* 


| Fol 


 Germhdy. Part l 
. 5. The Circle of rde Lower Rhine. 
_Divided i into Len Eaſt = * Town — 
More particularly, 


1 . df cu {lene between 1 gry 


e Rhine. 
The Palar. ohe Rhine. Heidelberg upon the — 


Archbi irg dem upbn the Moſetle, 
prick of 2 Idem upon the Rhine. 
4 — Idem upon the Rhine. 


"i Tons 


. AF, — 


Merve 


— 


5 Idem 33 m. W. of 
Kirn 11 m. S. of Simmeren. 


* "Meurs . j Idem 28. m. S. E. of Cleves in Wefty, 

Counties ) Sponheim — } YCrelitznach 20. m. S. W. of Ment, 

of Veldenty — i Idem 17 m. N. E. of Triers. 
Leyningen — Tetn YZ.-m. S. W. of Worms. 


„ 


It comprehends 


1 


* 5 He Cad. of the Upper Rhine. 


eee = Pe tom 
: Mdre particularly, 


Idem, 44+ m. al. W. of Worms. 
Caſſel fa afther North. 

Idem berw. the Rhine and Maine, 
Idem upon the Maine. 

dem from N. to S. on the. of 
the Landgr. Heſſe Caſe. 


d e oda | 


Territories of 2 
CValdeck - — 
J 1 from W. to 8. E. on the 
| North of the Rhine, 


$, 7. The 


erg. 


| Reine chonmnnnprme 
Hertheim = 
Holach 


Germany. 
F. 7. The Cicle of Franconia. 


pirded imo Jh wm . Teva A? 
More parti cularly, 


Part II: 


py of Nurenbyrg 
ig Onſpach — 
Culenbach— 


OE n — 


Reddes theſe at 


The Seate of the Maſter of the Teufonic# Order, chief 
— 57 Nee W7..0f of Nyrenbyrg. ** 


As alſo feveral Counties, bur chiefly thoſe of 


N. zo S. in the W, of 
this Circle. * — 


Idem 22209. K 2 


Adem a3 m. S. W. of Bamberg. 


Papenbei 
— AE 
ce! 9 


% 


I 4 F. 8. The 


Germany. Part Par 
9. 8. The Circle of Suabia. 


* — — Ausburg. 
Divided into- Þ Chief ron J St. 


More particularly, 


b. of Wirtenburgg ——— are fe, Nigh or upon the 
Tubingen Nec tar. 
Rimopt. of Conſtance. Idem upon the Lake Conſtance, 


” -LAusburg — Idem upon the Lech. 
(Bauen — 3 | Idem 38 m. W. from Stxgart. 
| | Marq, of < Burgaw-— | | Idem 10 m. W. from Ausburg. 


Ortnaw -— Offenburg 20 m. S. from Baden. 
& | Idem 235 m. N. W. from Conſtance, 

8 a Idem 1 m S. from Tubingen. 
Idem 38 m. N. W. from Ausburg, 

Count. of < Reck E | Gemund 43 m. W. from Otting. 

| 8 ö Q© 7 Idem 18 m. N. from Conſt ance. 30 
Id. or Waldſee, 30 m. N. K. fr. Conf. 

Idem 37 m. M. from Otting. 
Idem 20 m. S. K. from Stugard. 
Babenhauſen 30 m S. W. fr. Anh, 

idem 30 m. W. from Ausburg. 
** 30 m. S. W. from Auuburg 


CE 
. 


To the Circle of Sug big we add Alſatia, chief Town is Strasburg. 
It's divided into Higher, Southward. 


Lower 5 Northward. 


Freiburg 
Higher contains the Towns 1 — — From E. to W. 


Colmar. 


Strasburg 
Lever 2 the Towns of. — — , to N, 


Alen, Weſtward v 


n. 


Germany. 
F. 9. The Circle of Bavaria. 


North ——+ 


n Leuchenberge. 
* —— chef * Lane or Munchen. 
the More particularly, 
i North contains Nortgow, or the Palatinate of Bavaria, 
Landtgr. of Leuchenberg A , Idem | 
T * of Sultzback 5 Idem N. to S. W. 
Comprehending OTerritor. o 12 — Didem 
Abbacy of altbaſen— N — 8 os. 
County of Chambe— JJ 


of Bavaria 12 Northw Raticb. or Regensp. 


2 15 and Ele&. 112 e Munich or Munchen. 
Arch-Biſhoprick of Saltzburg 1 


Beſides theſe are ſeveral other Dominions, as particularly © - 
* Dutchy of Newhurg, [ Chiet Town, Idem ] 10 Miles S. of the 


Biſhoprick of wal in Franconia. 


Paſ, Idem 68 m. E. of Ratichonne. 
The Biſhopr, of 4 gf F (5 Lidem 10 m. N of Munich. 
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4 
F. 10. We Circle of Auſtria. , 

Wr; Lower, Eaſtward x ne Vienna. 
Divided into Higher, Weſtward ——— F Chief Town tor je 


More particularly, 


Arch D. of Auſtria 1-3 1 2 pn oh of th 


8 Stiria — 3 £ 22 $ Judenburg 
E | higher, W. | © | Willach — 
l A Cari tbia lower, E. 184 Clacenfurt Clagenfurt 
A igher, N. 

Carniol a lower, 5. 8 


from N. to S. 
12 


the Lachen of Brixen; Ildem from N. to 8. 


Religes theſe are ſome other petty Sovercigntics, eſpecially thele 
rwo allowing, 


me n. e ce z in c of $6005 E. J ef Lana 
* , Under chisCixcle is andinarily comprehended Bobemia, canmining I | 


Lrſfia highor, Wonchward — | E F | 


* Pant zen 


lower, Southward — O 2 Pantzen 2 
Eaſtern ——- — >” 7 Wewhirk > 
Muavie — — 5 Olmutz Tolmute | . 
. higher, Sourhward Troppaw 
D. of Sei. lower, Nerthward J 1 CBreſlaw $8r flaw J 


Aſter the 10 Circles of Germany followeth Switzerland, comprehen- 
ding 13 Cantons, with ſeveral Confederate Cities and PrefeRures, 


(7.) The Thirteen Cantons are thoſe of 


Zurich, Switz, Glaris, Solothurn, 
Bern, Vnde / wald, Baſil, Schaf hauſen, 
8 ** Zug, Friburg, Appenzel, 

wn, 


Theſe 


t et M. Germany. _ 


Theſe Cantons are ſer down according to their Votes in the general 
viers z each of them hath a capital City of irs own Name except Ut} 
( chief Town Altirf) and Underwald (chief Town Stan) and are 


* reduced ro three Claſſes, | 
CR, 
[Weſt comprehending — — from N. to &. 


C Schaf hauſen 


Zurich | 


10 . 


a Is 


(.) The chief Con- (Griſons, ch. T. CoireY yy; of { County of Tired, 
erates of rhe he. 
Switzers are the (City of Geneua —— Urte of Geneus, 


69 The chief Pre- ¶ Baden ) . 
of the . on the N. W. Zuriab. 
vitcers are Mellingen - 1 | 

* Sargans N. of the Griſons, 


To the German Empire we might here annex the Kingdom 
coy, it being now almoſt inrirely under the -Empervur ; but vf % 
when we come to Tirhy in Europe. b hs 


1 | THIS 
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oo | 3 
* great Body being divided ( as aforeſaid ) into Ten Cj. 

cles; and the firſt of theſe ( viz. Belgium or the Netherland: Mc 
being moſt obſervable upon ſeveral accounts, we ſhall rake a particy. 
lar view of the ſame, as it confiſts of Holland and Flanders, and the 
treat of all the reſt conjunctly, under the General Title of Upper Gr, 
many. Theretore, | 


6. 1. Of HOLLANL D. : 


Name. Olland | of old Batavia or part of ancient Belgiun, Wer 
] H and 2% bounded on the aſt by Upper Comal 
on the Weſt, and North, by part of the German Ocean; and on the Wn 
Sourh, by —_— is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Hounds; NC- 
by the French, Hollande ; by the Germans and Engliſh, Holland; 3 
ſo call'd (as many imagine) from e and Land, two Teutonic words, Wits 
fignifying a low or hollow fort of Land: But others chuſe rather to Wa 
derive the Name from Oeland (an Iſland in the Baltick Sea) whoſe {WSU 
Inhabitants, - being great Pirates, and frequently ranging theſe Seas, Wbe 
ar laſt did ſeize upon, and ſettle themſelves in this part of the Conti- Wal! 
nent. re 


" Fix. J The Air of this Country is generally thick and moiſt, by {Wc 
reaſon of the frequent Fogs which ariſe from the many Lakes and W6+ 
Canals with which this Country abounds. And to this Moiſtneſs {Wo 
of the Air it is, that we may impure the Cauſe of the frequency of WH 
Ages, ro which the Inhabitants are ſo ſubjet, The — Place 2 

the Globe to Holland is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, be- 
tween 205 and 210 Degrees of Longitude, with 51 and 54 Degrees of f. 
South Latitude. | | 


Holl. J This Country lying very low, and in che Tenth North Cli- tl 
mate; irs Soil is naturally wer and fenny, but the induſtrious Inhabi- I 
tants do ſo drain it by a vaſt Multitude of Artificial Canals, that the Wit 
Ground is made very fit both for Paſture and Tillage, eſpecially the i. 
former, they imploying the greateſt part of their Land in Grazing vaſt Ne 
Herds of Kine. The Length of the Days and Nights is the ſame as 
in England, South of the Humber. 


Commodities. ] Although the Commoditles of this Country, 
eding from irs natural Growth, (may ſtrictly ſpeaking ) be 
reckon'd only Butter and Cheeſe, yet by reaſon of the many uſeful I * 
ManufaQures which this People encourage at home, (the very! 
Materials of which are brought from other Nations) and that won- WW! 
der 


ww z”> >... 
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erful Trade which they manage abroad in moſt Parts of the known 


Nord, we may reckon it as a Publick Warehouſe of the richeſt and 
eſt Commodities of all Nations. g 


Rarities ] The chief Remarkables in Holland are theſe fo'lowing, 
iz: (1.) The vaſt Multitude of Artificial Sluces and Canals, being 
Work of prodigious Expence and great Convemience 
for Traffick and Travelling. (2.) The firſt Book that ever was 
printed in Europe, to wit, a Copy of Tullys Offices carefully pre- 
ſery'd, and now to be ſeen at Harlem, where that uſeful Art of Prin- 
ing was at firſt invented, or at leaſt improv d. (3.) The Curious 
Funtains ( eſpecially that call'd the Baſin of Venus) and rhe two great 
Caſcades or Warer-falls in the pleaſant Gardens belonging ro Lye. 
3.) The brazen Font in St. Peters Church in Zutjhen, Remarkable for 

ic admirable Workmanſhip. (J.) The two brazen Diſhes in the Vil 
lage of Loſdun, in which were Baptiz'd ( Anno 1 meg y Don William, 
Suffragan Biſhop of Treves, 365 Children, [.whereot 182 were ſaid to 

be Males, and as many Females, and the odd one an Hermaphrodite ] 

all born at one Birth by the Counteſs ot Henneberg, Daughter to He- 
rent the IV. Earl of Holland. One of which Children (at leaſt an 
Abortive given out for one of them, the whole Matter of Fact being 
call'd in queſtion } is to be ſeen in the Muſeum Regium at Copen“ 
hagen, (6.) The Remarkable Stone Quarry near Maeſtricht, which 
looks like a vaſt Subrerraneous Palace, it reaching under a large 
Hill, ſupported by ſome Thouſands of ſquare Pillars [C commonly 
20 Foot high, ] between which are ſpacious Walks, and many private 
Retirements of great Uſe in time of War, they ſerving as a ſure Re- 
ſuge to the neighbouring Country People, who commonly reſort 
thcher with their Goods when alarm'd by an approaching Enemy, 
(7.) The Room where the Synod of Dort was held Anno 1619, with 
the Seats as they then ſtood, is ſhewn to Strangers as another Curio» 
fity of this Country. (8.) The Stadt Hwmſe of Amſterdam is ſuch a 
ſtately Edifice, founded upon ſome Thouſands of large Piles drove 
into the Ground, that the ſame deſerves the particular View of every 
curious Traveller. | 

(9.) The Brazen Statue of the famous Deſid. Eraſmus in the City of 
Rotterdam is likewiſe obſervable, with the little obſcure Houſe where 
that great and eminent Man was born; which is fignity'd to Strangers 
by a Diſtich over its Door in Latin, Dutch and Span ſb. Laſtly, a 
the principal Rarities of Holland we may reckon that noted — X 
Antiquity the Burg in Leyden, with che many rare Curioſities ia 
the famous Univerſity there; the moſt remarkable of which are theſe 
following. (1.) The Horn and Skin of a Rhinoceros, (a.) The 
Head and Back of another with the Vertebræ of its Neck. (3.) & 
prodigious. Oyſter-thell weighing one hundred and _ 5125 
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(4-) Two Humane Skins, one a Man's, rhe other a Woman's, pure 
tann d and prepar d like Leather, with a pair of Shooes made Ms 
Leather. (J.) Another humane Skin dreſs'd as parchment. (6 
The Etfigies of a Peaſant of Pruſſia who ſwallowed a Knife of tr 
Inches length, and is ſaid ro have lived eight Years after the ſame wil 
Cur our of his Stomach. (7.) A Shirt made of the EncMils of a Mu e 
8.) A curious Shield made df a large Sea-Tortoiſe-ſhell. (9) Th 
h and Bladder of a wonderful ſhape taken out of a monſtray 

Fiſh brought from Sheveling. (10,) Two Egyptian Mummies, beiny 
the Bodies of two Princes, of great Antiquity. ( 11.) Two Subter: 
ranean Roman Lamps, with divers Roman and Egyptian Urns, d 
great Antiquity, (12.) The Limbs of ſeveral Sea-Monſters. (13, 
All the Muſcles and Tendons of che humane Body curiouſly ſer up by 
Profeflor Stalpert Vander Viel. (14.) A Wooden Effigies of the d 
lebrated Egyptian God Oſiris now almoſt conſum'd with Age. (13, 
of Braſs with three Egyptian Idols of Stone. ( 16.) An Image 
of gie giving Suck to her Son Or. (17.) Another Effigies of Iſis upon 
8 lictle Egyptian Coffer containing the Heart of an Egyptian Prince 
embalm d. (18.) A Piece of Rhubarb that grew in form of a Dog 
Head. (19.) A Cup made of a double Brain pan. (20.) A Loaf of 
Bread petrefy d. (21.) The monſtrous Skeleton of a Man with crooked 


Hands and Legs. 


« Frchbiſhopzicks. ) Here is bur one Archbiſhoprick in this Country, 
vi. Utrecht) aud chat only Titulary. 


Bichopzicks.] Under the Archbiſhop of Utrecht are Five 
Tirular Suſfragans, viz. 


Deventer Harlem Meddleburgh, 
Thoſe of (ary Leuwarden, 7 
Univerſities. ] Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of a 
Leyden, Groningen, of 
- Utrecht, Harderw.ck, be 
Frane ker, h 


Manners.] The Natives of this Country are reckon d none of the 
Politeſt ſort ot People either in Thought or Behaviour, eſpecially 
the latter; in which they. ſo little endeavour to follow the 
various Modes, and nice Punctilio's of Ceremony in Uſe among 
their Neighbours the French, that they chuſe rather to run to 5 
other extream. The Chief Quality of this People, (beſides 
fingular Neatneſs of their Houſes ) is that wonderful Genius to 1 
laudable Induſtry, wherewith they ſcem to be Uniwerſally _— 

WE erlom 
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erſdas of all Ages, Sexes and Stations, being ſome way or other 
fully imploy' d. So induſtrious are the Dutch both at home 
x abroad, that Holland may be fitly reſembled to a large Bee- Hive, 
hereof the City of Amſterdam we'll reckon the Entry; where the 
akitude of Ships that one ſecs daily going out and in, doth 


4. vely repreſent the ſwarm of Bees thronging our and in at che doar 
Tf che Hive when buſic at work in a hot Summer's-day. By which 
ro oduftrious Hands, in carrying on ſeveral proficable Manufactures 


t home, and managing a prodigious Trade abroad, they have of 
— ae ad vanc'd them 2 to ſuch a height of Power and Treaſure, 
e become even terrible to croun d Heads, 


„ Language. The Language here ſpoken is the Low-Dutch (a Duledt 
pf the German) having ſeveral corrupted French and Latin words in- 
13) jixt: a Language that hath nothing to recommend ir to Stran- 
age pers. How it differs from the Hi:b-German will beſt appear by their 
pou Pater Noſter, which runs thus; Onſe Vader die in de hemelen c aw 3 
nce Uwen Naem werde gebeyligbt. Un" Tonincłriiche dome. Uwen wi 
wſchiede geliick in den hemel [al ſoo ) oock op den aerden. Ons dagelicks 
brook wn ont haden. Ende wvergeeft ons onſe ſcbulden geliick cock wy ver- 
even anſe ſchuldenaren. Ende en leps ons niet in verſoerkinge maer verloſt 
ms van den booſeen. Amen. 


Government.) The Seven Provinces of Holland, being under a 
Democratical Government, are (as it were) ſeveral Common-wealrhs; 
each Province being a diſtinct State, yea, and every City, having 
an independent Power within it ſelf to judge of all Cauſes, whether 
Civil or Criminal, and to inflit even Capital Puniſhments : But all 
joining together, make up one Republick the moſt conſiderable in 
the World; which Republick is govern'd by the Aſſembly of the 
States-General, conſiſting of Seven Voices, each Province having 

One. To this Aſſembly ( whoſe place of Meeting is ordinarily at 
the Hague ) belongeth the Power of making War or Peace; receive 
ng and diſpatching of Ambaſſadors; inſpecting into the Condition 
of Frontier Towns, and affigning what Summs of Money 
be levied for the publick Service. Matters are not determln'd 
here in this Afſembly by Plurality of Voices, but all the Provinces 
1, nuſt come to an unanimous Conſent; and each repreſentative te- 
turning to his reſpe&ive Province, muſt propoſe the Matter in a 
e Provincial Aſſembly, conſiſting of Deputies trom all Cities of that 
ag Province; which Deputies muſt alſo return, and receive. the Con- 
Fe ſeat of their Principals, ocherways nothing can be concluded. In this 
e Aſſembly of the Stares-General, the Seven Provinces have ftill given 
their Voices in order following; viz. Guelders and Zutphen firſt, (becauſt 
; **!ders is the eldeſt, and her Plenipotentiaries did firſt r erz 
L — 
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Union then Holland; 3dly, Teland; qthly, Utrecht; 5thly, Frieſtant 
Gthly, )Over-TjJel; and laſtly, Groningen, Aſſiſtant to this Aſſembly ; 
the Council of State, compos'd of twelve Perſons, whereof Guelder 
land ſends, 2; Holland, 3; Zeland, 2; Utrecht, 2; Friezland, t. 
Over-T\ſel, 1; and Groningen, 1; ) whoſe buſineſs is to deliberge 
Previouſly upon thoſe Matters which are to be brought before the 
States-General ; as alſo to ſtare the Expence for the ſucceeding Year 
and to propoſe Ways and Means how to Levy the ſame. Subſeryi. 
ent to this Council is the Chamber of Accounts ( compos'd of two De. 
puties from each Province) whoſe Office it is to examine the publick 
Accounts, and diſpoſe of the Finances. And whenſoever the State; 
do Order the fitting our a Fleet; the Care of the ſame, and Order. 
ing of all Marine Affairs do rely upon the Council of the Admiralty; 
to which are Subordinate five Colleges in the three Maritime Provin, 
ees; viz, Holland, Zeland, and Friezland, who take care to execute 
all Orders of that Council accordingly as they are ſent to them from 
time to time, 


Arms ] The Enfigns Armorial of the Seven united Provinces or 
States of Holland are Or, a Lion Gu/es holding with one Paw a Curleaz, 
and with the ether a Bundle of Seven Arrows cloſely bound together, 
in alluſion to the Seven Confederate Provinces, with the following 
Motto Concordia res paruæ creſcunt. 


Beliglon.] No Country in Europe can boaſt of more Religions, and 
et perhaps no part of Chriſtendom may be truly ſaid to be leſs Re- 
igious than this is. Here indeed we may fee all Sects and Parties in 
the open Profeſſion of their reſpe&ive Tenets (all Profeſſions being 
tolerated for Tradings ſake) and Jet that which the Apoſtle St, James 
(chap. 1. v. 27.) calls the pure and undefiled Religion before God and the 
Fa rher, is as little (i not * known here than in any Chriſtun 
Country whatſoever. That publickly proteſs'd and 2 receiv'd 
is the Reform'd Religion — to the Tenets of Judicious Calvin 
. Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this Country about the ſame time with 
Typer Germany; of which afterwards. 


; g. 2. FLANDERS. 


Name.] L Landers 1 ancient Gallia Belgica And now Bounded 
1 F on the Eaſt by part ot Upper Germany; on the Well 

y part of the German Ocean; on the North by Holland; and 
A the South by cou is rerm'd by the Italjans, Flandra; by the 
Spaniards, Flandees ; by the French, Flandres; by the Germans, Flandern; 


nd by the Engliſh Flanders, ſo call'd (as ſome imagin) from Flandeber), 
ag9 by 8 G ( gin) fr —— 
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Nephew to Clodian che 2d King of France, who flouriſh'd abour the 
beginning of the fifth Century. But others are willing rather to derive 
it Fon Handrina, Wife to Liderick the 2d, who was Prince ot Bur, 
1nd Grand Foreſter of Flanders; and govern'd ir according to the Or» 
ders of Charlemaigne and Lewis Debonnaire. 


Air.] The Air of theſe various Provinces is generally eſteem indif- 
ferent healchful, yer the Moiſtneſs of the Soil doth frequently occafi- 
on thick Fogs in the Winter, which would prove very prejudicial ro 
the Inhabitants, did not dry Eaſterly Winds from the main Continent 
purifie the Air, and occaſion hard Froſts for ſeveral Months. The op. 
poſite Place of the Globe to Flanders, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick 
Ocean between 205 and 210 Degrees of Longirude, with 49 and 32 
Degrees of South Latitude. 8 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country (i hying in che- 9th Northern 
Climate ) is not the ſame in ail Parts, being in ſome conſiderably bet- 
ter than others, but yer good in all; So fertile is ir in Grain, 

and many ſorts of Fruits, that tis hardly to be parallell'd by any Spot 
of Ground in the ſame Climate. In the Counties of Hannonia and Na- 
nur, as likewiſe in the Biſhoprick of Liege, are found ſome Mines of 
Iron and Lead, with Quarries of Marble, and ſeveral Pics of excellent 
coal. The Length of the Days and Nights is the ſame, as in the North 
of France and South of England. . | en 


Commodities: ] The chief Commodiries of this Country, 2 
product of their Manufactures, are Tapeſtries, Worſted-Stuffs, 5 
Cloth, Wroughr-Silks, Camblets, Lace, Cc. . 


Raretieg. ] Near to St. Omers is a large Lake in which are divers 
floating Iſlands, mpſt of them inhabited, and moveable _— 
ty'd to ſtrong Poles fixt faſt in the Ground; and in one of t 2 
Church with a Monaſtery of the Order of St. Bernard. (2.) At Tongres 
(10 Miles North-Weſt trom Liege) are to be ſeen ſome Monuments of 
ancient Temples, and other Buildings, erected by the Romans. (3.) In 
the ſtately Cathedral of Antwerp. (dedicated to the Bleſled Virgin) are 
vo leſs than 66 different Chapels. (4-) Ar Ghent is a Tower call'd 
Belfart, in which h a Bell nam'd Roland, which weighs 11000 
round. (S.) Remarkable is the Sounding Gallery in Bruſſels, which 
repeats an Echo 15 times; and Spau or Spaw ( a Village in the B. of 
Liege) is famous all the World over, for its curious Springs of Me- 
dicinal Waters. ot | 


k . 


1 | 
= Malines,— | vi Cambray. 
 Bihopzicks.) Biſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 

Liege, | Bois le Duc, - 

Antwerp, > Arras, a] 

Gaunt, 01 Tour nay, U 

| Bruges, | S. Omer, p 

1 Tpres, - 1 | Namur. 1 
Ruremond, | | - th 

- Univerſitleg. ] Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of | | 0 

Fave Luvaine, Dom, Liege, g 


the moſt part) a mixture of Sp.mmiſh, French and Dutch ; their Character 


in general will be beſt learn'd by conſidering the reſpective Charatters . 
of theſe three Nations (which may be ſeen in their proper places 


' Panners. ) The Inhabitants of theſe various Provinces being (for 


- = - 


and comparing them one with another. . 


* , Language- } The Language vulgarly usd in Flanders is that eil 
the Haloon, (excepting thoſe Provinces which border on Holl and, where 
the Dutch prevails) which is à corrupt French, with an intermixture of 
ſeveral Dutch, and many Spaniſh words. How it ditfereth from the 

re French, will beſt appear by their Pater Noſter, which runs thus: 
os peer qui-tt an Cieux: ſanttifie ſoi te Nom, adveen ton Rejam ; ta 
olonte je fait en terre comme es Cieux; Donne nay ajordhuy no pain qui- 
Haten.:: & pardonne no det . comme non pardonnon d nos detteux 5 & ne n 
indu en tentation; mais delivre nos des maux. Anſe ſoit il. 


7 Government: ] This Country ( viz. all thoſe Provinces belonging . 

to the Spaniards before the late War, and ſince reſtor d by the Peace of FF 
Reſwick) doth acknowledge his Catholick Majeſty as Supream Lord, 
who uſed hitherto to rule the ſame by his Subſtitute ſtyl'd Governour Ge. 

geral of the Netherlands ; For whoſe aſſiſtance were allow'd three Cout- 
cils, viz.. (I.) The Council of State, in which were tranſacted tht 
weightieſt of the Publick Affairs; ſuch as thoſe that relate to Peace 

and War, Leagues and Alliances. (2.) The Privy Council, which de- 
rermined the Limits of Provinces, publiſhed Edicts, and decided Mat 

ters brought chither by appeal from other Courts of Judicature. 2 = 
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Council ofi Finances, to which belong d the care and management of the 
publ ick Revenue and Taxes, ſuperviſing the Accounts of Receivers; 
and proportioning the Expence and Charge of the War. As for Levy- 
ing of Money, and Enacting of new Laws, That was the Buſineſs of 
the Convention of the Eſtates (conſiſting of the Nobility, principal Per- 
ſons of the Clergy, and Depuries of the chief Cities) who ordinarily 
aſſembled at Bruxe/s, when call'd by the Governour General. For the 
better maintaining the Peace through all the Provinces, and taking due 
Care of the Standing Forces, each Province had its particular Governour 
appointed in Subordination ro the Governour-General. And for an 
Univerſal Adminiſtration of Juſtice, every Province had its peculiar 
Provoſt, whoſe power in Criminal Matters was reckon'd very great. 
This was the ſettled Form of Civil Government in theſe Provinces, and 
thus have they heen ral'd for many Years ; but what mighty Alterati- 
on are lately made, and how publick Affairs are now manag'd in 
them, ſince the Acceſſion of the D. of Anjon to the Crown of Spain, I 
need nor ſay, g 


Arms. Sce Spain. 


ter ® Religion. ] The Religion predominant in all the Provinces of the 
ers ¶ Netherlands, before the dawning of that happy day of our Reformation; 
5) BY was intirely the Doctrine of the Roman Church. But the Errors and Ab- 
I ſucdities of that Doctrine being openly expos d to the World by our 
10 wiſe Reſormers; the King of Spain (to hinder a farther Progreſs in 

that matter) ſer up the moſt ſevere and barbarous Court of Inquiſition, 
ere N which occafion'd no ſmall Diſturbance, and at laſt a bloody War, that 
Of ended in a total Alienation of the Seven United Provinces, the other 
the ren ſtill remaining in the Profeſſion of the Romiſh Religion ( as at this 
M dy) and that in its groſſeſt Errors, Chriſtianity was planted in this 

44 country ah out the ſame time with the United Provinces, 


9. 3. UPPER GERMANY. 


* Name ) (jo Germany { containing only a part of Ancient Germa- 
ny, as alfo a litt e of Gaul and Hyricum, with ſome of old 


taly : And now Bounded an the Eaſt by Poland; on rhe Weſt by 


ol 
bo aner; on the North by Denmark witha part of the Baltique Sea; and 
theben the South by 7taly ] is rerm'd by the Italians, Alta Alemagna; by 


e Spaniards, Alemania alta; by the French, Haute Allematne; by the 
de (Womans, Ove teutſchland; and by the Engliſh, Germany : Why ſo 
al'd, is much Controverted by our Modern Criticks, ſome German Au- 

ors being willing to derive its Etymology from words in their own 
anguage as Sar mennen, i. e. very much Men: Others frgm Gere ſig- 
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11th Nor 
different Parts. 


it's of the fame Temper as 


Germany. 


Part II 


niſying to Gather, becauſe the Germans ſeem'd to be an Ahemblage of 
many Nations; others from Gar and Man, to denote that they were: 
Warlike People. Some (tho' with little ground) would fain allow it a 
Hebrew Derivation. But the moſt probable Opinion of all is, that the 
Inhabitants of this Country were called Germani by the Romans, either 
becauſe they were a ſincere and honeſt ſort of People, or thereby to de: 
note that they were Brothers to cheir Neighbours the Gauls. 


Air. ] The Air of this Country differeth conſiderably according ty 
the Siruation of the various Parts of this large Continent. 
the North, it's generally very Cold, but in the Southmoſt Province, 
in thoſe places of France which lie under the 
ſame Parallels. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Germany, is that 
part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean berwixt 215 and 225 Degrees ot Lon- 
girude, with 45 and 55 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. 


Toward; 


1 The Soil of this Country (it Iying in the 8th, 9th, 1oth, and 
c 


ing not only with all thin 
forrs ot humane Life. 


Metals, allom. Salt 
Iron-Works, Cc. 


Bareties. ] 


Climate) is very different according to the Situation of its 
In the Southern Circles, as alſo thoſe in the middle 
Part of the Continent, particularly the Upper and Lower Rhine, there is 
hardly any Country in the World can excel them tor plenty of Fruits, 
Corn and Wine: But towards the North, namely the two Saxonies and 
Weſtphalia, the Soil is not near ſo fertile, eſpecially in Wine 
never coming to full perfection there; 
ſturage, they are abundantly ſurniſh'd with them; and the whole Coun- 
try in the main is tolerably pleaſant, healthſul and profitable, abound- 
neceſſary, but alſo with many of the Com- 
e longeſt Day in the North · moſt Part is 2. 
bout 17 Hours . The ſnorteſt in the South-moſt, 8 Hours 2, and the 


Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The chiof Commodities of this Country are Corn, 
„ Wine, Fleſh, Linen, Quickſilver, Armours, and 


(Grape: 


however, as for Corn and Pa- 


What things do moſtly Merit the Epicher of Rar 
and Curious in this vaſt Country, are reducible to theſe following 
Heads; viz. ('.) Some very obſervable Springs; as That near Geesbac 
in Alſace, whoſe Top is covered with a foul fat oily Subſtance, ordi 
narily us'd. by the Peaſants thereabouts, as common Wheel Greale: 
Another near Paderborn in Weſiphalia, call'd Methorn, which hath 
three Screams very different from one another, both in Colour, Taſſe 
and Qualicies; and a Third in the Dioceſs of Paderborn, obſervable it 
that ic loſeth ir ſelf twice every 24 Hours, returning always back at the 


Interval of 6 Hours, and that with ſuch Violence as to drive three 


Mili 
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Mills nor far from its Sourſe. Here alſo are many Salt Springs; parti” 
cularly that near Lunenburg, in the D. of Lunenburg; another at Hall in 
Upper Saxony, and a third at Salrgwedel in the Marquiſate of Branden- 
burg. To theſe we may add a vaſt multitude of Springs, whoſe Waters 
ae highly priz'd both for Purging and Bathing, eſpecially the latter; 
2s particularly thoſe at Stugart in Wirtemburg ; thoſe at Aix le Chapelle 
in Weſtphalia ; and choſe in the Marquifate of Baden, from whence the 
whole Country derives irs Name. (2.) Some, ſtrange kind of Lakes 
particularly that in Carniola, call'd the Zirchnitzer Sea, in length about 
two German Miles, and one broad; Obſervable for its many ſubterrane- 
ous Caves and paſſages, into which both the Water and Fiſhes of the 
Lake do yearly retire in the Month of June, and return again about 
September. As alſo another in Suabia; the Nature of whoſe Waters is 
ſuch, that they actually ſinge Fiſhing Nets, when ſunk to the bottom. 
(.) Remarkable Caves, particularly that near Blakerburg in Lower 
Saxony, commonly call'd Buman's Hole; of which none have yet found 
the End, tho' many have travell'd a vaſt way into it on purpoſe to 
come at the ſame. Another'call'd Gott Propetſchio, with matiy other 
ſubrerraneous Caverns in Carniola, near the E rchnitzer-Sex above men- 
tion d. And finally that near Hame/en (about 30 Miles from Hanover) 
at whoſe mouth ſtands 'a Monument expreſſing the Loſs of 130 Chil- 
dren, who were ſwallowed up alive in that very place above 

Years ago, But according to a certain Tradition in Tranſylvania, thoſe 
Children were tranſported thither, there _ many PFerfons in that 
Country, who, to this very Day, do own themſelves for their Poſterity. 
(4.) Stately Edifices, eſpecially ſome famous Cathedra's, as particularly 
thoſe of Strasburg and Magdeburg, (in the latter of which are 49 Altars) 
as alſo that of V/m, remarkable for its curious Organ, ſo much talked 
of, it being 93 Foot high, and 28 abroad; being likewiſe furniſh'd wich 
16 pair of Bellows, and having Pipes of ſuch a prodigious Bignels, char 
the largeſt of them is 13 Inches Diameter. At Some Obſervable Rock s 
and Stones, particularly thoſe two Rocks nigh to Blackznbure, ( aboye- 
mention d) which naturally repreſent two Monks in their proper Ha- 
bits, and that as exactly as if defign'd for ſuch; and near to Blackenburg, 
are ſeveral Stones dug out of the Ground, having on them the Repre- 
ſentation ot divers Animals, eſpecially Fiſhes in a neighbouring Lake; 
and ſometimes the Reſemblance of a Man. In another Lake, in the 
Earidom of Mansfield, are Stones exactly ſhap'd like Frogs and various 
ſorts of Fiſhes. Add to theſe the Remarkable Stones commonly found 
upon Mount Calenberg (about two German Miles trom Vienna) having 
the lively Impreſſion of Trees and Leaves of Trees upon them: As alfo 
a Quarry in thoſe Parrs, out which are dug ſome Stones equally 
tranſparent with refin'd Sugar-Candy, (6.) Many choice Cabiners of 
Rareties, eſpecially That in the Palace of Inſpruck, wich another at Dreſ- 
in; but the chief of all is that in the Emperour's Palace at Vienna 
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- whoſe Curioſities are ſo vaſtly numerous, that a bare Caral-gue of then 
makes a compleat Volume in Folio, (J.) At Mentz is a Modern Cu. 
rioſity which is carefully kept, and commonly ſhewn to Strangers, viz, 
a Leaf of Parchment, on which are fairly written twelve different ſort; 
of Hands, with variety of Miniatures and Draughts, curiouſly done with 
4 Pen, and that by one Thomas Schuviker, who was born withou 
Hands, and perform'd rhe fame with his Feet. As for the famoy: 
Tun of Heidelburg (being 31 Foot long and 21 high, before twas de. 
ſtroy'd by the French in the late War) the ſame was ſo well known that 
I ſhould hardly have ſaid any thing of it. Laſtly, To theſe Remark. 
ables in Germany we may here add the Dominicans-Chapel in the City 
of gern, tho belonging to Sw:tzerland, in which is ſtill to be feen an 
Artificial Hole, or a narrow Paſſage between that Chapel! and one of 
the Dominican s Cells, which Hole is ſtill ſhown to Strangers, as a laſt 
ing Monument of one of the greateſt Cheats that was ever yet diſcover. 
ed in the Church of Rome: I mean that notorious pretended Miracle 
which the Dominicans impos'd upon the World, rowards the beginning 
of the 15 Century, to confirm their part of that. Controverſie which 
was hotfy toſſed between them and the Franeifcans concerning the In. 
maculate Conception of the Ble ſſed Virgin. The paſſage is ſo well known 
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proper place for ſuch a Narrative. 


that I ſhould hardly deſcend to Particulars, even ſuppoſing this were a 


IFrchbiſhopzicks. ] Archbiſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 
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Alent x, Saltzburg, 

Triers, Bremen, 

Cologn, Prague. 

Magdeburg, 
Bihopzicks- ] Biſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 
Metz, Br andenburg, Paderborn, Brixen, 
Toul, _ Havelberg, Conſtance, Gurk, 
V erdun, Spire, Halberſtadt, Vienna, 
Liege, Worms, . Bamberg, Newſt adt, 
_ Munſter, Strasburg, Freiſenghen, Lubeck, 
Minden, Wurtzburg, Rat isbon, Ratzburg, 
Oſnaburg, Aichſtat, Paſſaw, Schewe irin, 
Meiſſen, Verden, Chiemſe, Olmutx, 
Mae gburg, Chur, Seclaw-m, ULieutmeritx, 
Naumburg, Hildeſbeim, Lava, 5 K oninęſgratx. 
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| Univerſities: ] Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 
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Vienna, Leipſick, Francfort on Oder, Helmſtadt, 
Prague, Erfurt, Marpurg, Ligen, 
Mencx, Friburg, Strasburg, Paderborn, 
Cologn, Ingolſtat, Gipſwald, Altorfe, 
Triers, Tubingen, Dillinghen, Olmutz, 
Liege, Roſtock, Jena, Kiel, 
Heidelberg, Wittenberg, Lewenghen, Gratz, 


Manners. ] The Hizh Germans are generally reputed a very ſolid 
and honeſt ſort of People. The trading part of 'em are found to be 
extreamly fair in their Dealings, and ambitious to keep up the ſo much 
renowned Sincerity of their Fore fathers. Thoſe who betake themſelves 
either ro Mars or Minerva (ei —＋ the former) prove commonly 
very worthy Diſciples. This People hath likewiſe a mighty Genius 
for Mechanical ſort of Learning; and ſeveral of them are famous for 
ſome ſingular Inve- ons, particularly that of the fatal Inſtrument the 
Gun, accidentally qiſcovered by one Bartholdus Swart a Frier, when 
making a Chymical Experiment with a Crucible fer over the Fire, ha. 
ving Salr-perre and Sulphur, and other ſuch-like Ingredients, intermixt. 
They are alſo ſaid to have tound out that moſt uſetul Art of Printing; 
but the Hollanders do eagerly deny them the honour of that Invention, 
atcribing the ſame to one Laurence Coſter of Harlem; and upon ſtrict 
enquiry, it appears that the Germans had indeed the firſt hint of this 
Arc from Holland; and that they only improv'd and per fected the ſame 
at Mentz, The moſt noted of the many Mechanical Operations of this 
People of late, is that curious Watch of the Emperor Charles the Fifrh, 
ſer in the Jewel of his Ring; as alſo that Clock of the Elector of Sax. 
ony's, fixt in the Pommel of his Saddle, As for the Iron Fly and 
Wooden Eagle of Regiomontanus, they are fo well known, that it's fu- 
perfluous even ro name them; only this I may add, that the firſt Inven- 
tion and Contrivance of cha latter (tho commonly attributed to Regi- 
omont anus as well as rhe former) is deny'd him by A.Gellixs, who 
aſcribes the honour of that curious piece of Mechaniſm tothe Ingenuity 
of Archytas. 


Language.] The Language here us'd is that call'd rhe High Dutch 
a Language very Ancient, and generally eſteem'd both Noble aud 
Manly in the Pronunciation ; more becoming - a Getieral than a Courti- 
er. None of the Weſtern European Tongues harh leſs Affinity with the 
Latin than it has. The Maternal Lan uages of ſeveral Kingdoms aud 
different States in Europe, are Originally from the German, Its ti 
divided into a great 22 very different from one anorh 
| 4 The 
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The pureſt of which is generally eſteem'd that ſpoken of in Miſnia. Pate! 
Noſter in the High German runs thus: Unſer Vatter der du biſt in himmel, 
geheyliget werde dein Nabim. Zukomm uns dein Riich; dein wille geſchene 
uf erden, wie im himmel. Unſer taglich brodt gibbuns beut : und vergebuns, 
unſer ſchuldt, als wir vergoben unſem ſchuldigern und fuchr uns nicht in 
Verſuchung; ſonder erlaſe uns vom ubel. Amen. | 


Government ] This great Body comprehends above three hundred 
different Sovereignties, bur all (or moſt of them) are Homagers to one 
Head, own'd as Supream; viz. The Emperor of Germany. The Em- 
pire is eleftive, and Govern'd by Dyets, almoſt like the General Eſtates | 
of France. The ſtanding Law of the Empire (which bindeth all the 
ſeveral States as the various members of one Body) is the Civil or Ro- 
man, mix'd with the Canon; to which add the ancient Cuſtoms of the 
Germans, and the various Statutes of the Dyets made from time to time. 
The ſeveral States have their peculiar Laws obligatory within them- 
ſelves, The whole Empire being divided into Ten Circles, each of 
em ( excepting Belgium, or the Circle of Burgundy, which now is al- 
low d no vote in the Dyet) hath one or more Directors who preſide at 
their Aſſemblies; viz. For Weſtphalia, the Biſhop of Munſter and Duke 
ot Newberg are Directors. For Lower Saxony are the Marqueſs of Bran- 
denburg ( now King of gt, and Duke of Brunſwick by turns. For 
Upper Saxony is the Elector of Saxony late King of Poland, For the 
Lower Rhine is the Archbiſhop of Mentz. For the Upper Rhine are the 

_ Eleftor. Palatine and Biſhop of Worms. For Franconia, are the Biſhop 
of Bamberg, and Marqueſs of Culemback. For Swabia, are the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, and Biſhop of Conſtance. For Bavaria, are the Elector 
of Bavaria, and Archbiſhop of Saltzburg. And laſtly Auſtria, it's Di- 
rector is the Arch-Duke of Auſtria, or his Imperial Majeſty. Two or 
three Circles may meet when one of them is attack d from without, or 
in any Confuſion within. The General Dyets conſiſt of three Bodies, 
viz. Eletloral Princes, other Princes, and Imperial Cities. But more par- 
ticularly; In this, great Body we may reduce all Soveraignries to theſe 
Five; namely, = 1 
The Emperour, The Eccleſiaftick Princes, 
The Ele&ors, "The Secular /rinces, 
| The Free Cities. 


1. The. Emperour, who (being of the Houſe of Auſtria ) doth claim 
three ſorts of Dominion, viz. that of Auſtria as Hereditary z Bohemia 
as, his Right; and Hungary by Election. In his Life time he cauſeth 
His own Son or Brother, or (failing of theſe ) one of his neareſt Kinſ- 
men to be Crowned King of Hungary; afterwards King of Bohemia; 
and then (if the Electors are willing) he is Choſen King of the 
Romans; whereby he is Succeſſor Preſumptive to the * The 
pl Bs 5 rower 
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Power of the Emperour is much impair'd by ſeveral Capitulations he” 
twixt him and the Princes of the Empire. It's true, that only he can 
confer Honours, create Princes, affranchiſe Cities, inſtirure Univerſi- 
ties, and ſuch like: Vet as to the Legiſlative Power, and that'of Levy. 
ing Taxes upon the whole Empire, hat is wholly lodg'd in the Gene- 
ral Dyer conjunctly wich him, and by a late Capitulation, he is not to 
enter into Alliance, or make War with any Foreign Prince without 
Conſent of the Electors. However, if we conſider only his own Here. 
diary Dominions, he is a Powerful Prince; and to ſupport the Gran- 
deur of the Imperial Dignity, he is ſerved by the greateſt Princes of the 
Empire ; is addrefled unto by the Auguſt Title of Ceſar; and the Am- 
bafſadors of all Crown'd Heads and Free States in Europe, give place to 
thoſe ſent by him, at what Foreign Court ſoever it be. | 

Il. Eledbors, who are now Nine in Number, viz, theſe following: 
(1,) The Archbiſhop of Mayence, who is Great Chancellor of t 
Empire in Germany; fits on the Emperour's Right. hand in the 2 — 
and did formerly Crown the King of Bohemia. (a.) The Archbi 
of Tiers or Treves, who is Great Chancellor of the Empire in —— 
claims the firſt Vote in ng ny Emperour ; and firs over-again 
him in the Dyer, (3.) The Archbiſhop of Coſogn, who is Sreat Chan- 
cellor ot the Empire in Italy; claims the firſt Vote in chuſing the 
King of the Romans; ſets the Crown on his Head; and firs next the 
Emperour, (4.) The King of Bohemia (who hath only a Seat in the 
Eletion ) is Cup bearer, and in the publick Proceſſion, walks next the 
Emperour or King of the Romans. ( 5) The Duke of Bavaria, who 
is Great Steward; and in time of the publick Proceſſion, carrieth the 
Globe before the Emperour. (6) The Duke of Saxony, who is Great 
Marſhal of the Empire; and at the publick Proceſſion carrieth the 
nked Sword before the Emperour. (7.) The Marqueſs of Bran- 
denburg, (now King of Pruſi:) who is Great Chamberlain, and at the 
publick Proceſſion, carrieth rhe Scepter before the Emperour. (8.) The 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine, who is Great Treaſurer; and in the Pro- 
eſſion at Coronations, ſ:atrererh Medals among the People. (9.) The 
Ninth Elector is Erneſtus Auguſtus Duke of Brunſwick, Lunenburg, Hans- 
er, who was added to the Electoral College in the Year 1693. Theſe 
Princes have much greater Authority, and enjoy more ample Privi. 
leges than the other Princes of the Empire. To them belongeth not 
nly a Right of EleRing the Emperour and King of the Romans ( as 
foreſaid ) but alſo ſome allow them even a Depoſing Pr r. When 
de Emperour calls a Dyer, he is obliged to ask their advice; and du. 
ing an Interreign, two of them ( viz. the EleQors of Saxony and B- 
ia) have Power to govern the Empire; the — — of the 
mer extending over the Northern, and that of the other over the 
outhern Circles of the Empire. | N 


III. Eccle. 
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III.  Eccleſiaftick Princes who ( beſides the firſt three Electors) ae 
chiefly, theſe following, viz, Archbiſhop of Saltzburg | Great Maſts f 
of the Jeutonic Order the Biſhops of Lieg e, Munſter, Spire, Worn, W:: 
Wurtzburgy Strasburg, Oſnaburg, Bñ imberg, Paderborn, &c. and man; MW 
Abbots and Abbeſſes who are Abſolute over the Temporality of ther W xi 
Benefices ; The Election to their various Dignities belongs wholly nu Wc: 
their ſeveral Chapters, and they govern the People in ſubjection uc 
— as Sovereign Princes, without any cognizance of a highs ei 
wer. W 
IV. Secular. Princes, who are chiefly the Dukes of Lunenburg, We WM a 

temburg, Mecklenburg, Sax Lauenburg, &c, Marqueſs of Baden, Culen. Nes 
bach, &c. The Landgrave of Heſs, Princes of Eaſt-Friezland, Naſſau, WW 
Anhalt, &c. Counts of Solms, Aversburg, &c. and many other Duke, N pe 
Marqueſles and Landgraves; as alſo ſome Earls and Barons who exercit A4 
a Soyereign Power over thoſe in their own Dominions. 

V. Free Cities, which are either Imperial or Hans Towns. Imperiil 
Cities are thoſe who bear the Eagle of the Empire in their Arms, aud 
have right co ſend their Deputies to the Dyet of the Empire. Hau 
Towns. are thoſe, which, about the End of the 13th Century, entre 
into a firm League of mutually aſſiſting one another in time of Di | 
fireſs; as alſo in carrying on ſuch a Regular Commerce as might uni. tle 
verſally tend to their advantage, and the publick good of the Empire, ¶ vi. 
Which Society encreaſed to the Number of eighry Cities, who en 
joy d great Privileges, and exercis'd a peculiar Juriſdiction amom Hot! 
themſelves. For the better Adminiſtration of which, they were do 
vided into four Circles, diſtinguiſh'd by the Names: of four principalWpre 
Cities, in whieh were eftabliſh'd their Courts of Judicature; viz. Lubech der 
Coleg n, Brunſwick, and Dantzick. But this Society hath been on the Weir, 
declining hand almoſt two hundred Years, and is now become very it-tee! 
conſiderable? the 

Chief Courts in Germany for hearing and determining the Grea 
Cauſes of the Empire, are two, viz. The Imperial Chamber, and Chat 
ber of Vienna. (I.) The Imperial Chamber ( conſiſtng of fiſty Judge, 
call'd Aſſeſſors, whereof the Emperour appointeth the Preſident, ane 
four of the Principal Officers; each of the Electors chuſing One; 
and the reſt being nominated by the other Princes and States of der 
Empire) whoſe buſineſs is to determine all Diſputes which ariſe fron ons 
time to time berween the Princes; as alſo other Cauſes brought thithe 
by Appeal from Interior Courts. The Sear of this Judicature was ior 
merly at Spires, but now at Wetſlar in Heſſe. | (2.) The Chamber d 
Vienna, whoſe Office it is alſo to decide all Cauſes brought to it h 
Appeals from Inferior Courts, and claims the ſame. Authority with 
Chamber of Spires. The Scat of this Court is the Emperors Palace, at 
either he himſelf, or his Deputy fits as Chief, being aſſiſted by a cob 
petent number of Judges, whereof ſeveral are Profeſlors of the P! 
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e edant Religion. In both theſe Courts the Emperour ( as Sovereign 
r judge, and Preſident) pronouncerh Sentence when there in Perſon ; 
ind in his Abſence, choſe depured by him, who repreſenting him. 
mk are allow'd to carry the Imperial Scepter as a Mark of their Dig- 
er W vicy. In particular Courts they tollow the Laws of the Empire, whic 
oW conſiſt in many Ancient Conſtitutions ; the Go/den Bull; the Pacifi- 
MW cacion of Paſſaw; as alſo the Treaties of Weſtphalia in the Saxon.Law 
i  -f4bliſh'd by Charlemain ; and the Roman by the Emperour Fuſtinian ; 

which laſt x Os obſerve whenfoever the Saxon has not been receiv'd. 
. i Princes, States, and Members of the Empire have (and actually 
. exerciſe) 4 Sovereign Power, within their own Territories; except in 
a Won: particular Caſes, wherein People may Appeal either to the Im- 
e perial Chamber of Spires, or that at Vienna, commonly call'd the 
ile WW 4ulic Council. | 


by After the Government of Germany, Switzerland, 
we may add that of Geneva. 


D. I, Switzerland (a large Common - wealth, conſiſting of ſeveral lit- 
mti ones, viz. Thirteen Cantons, every one of them being abſoſute 
ire, Wwichin their own Juriſdiction )- is under a Popular Government in the 
min; yet not ſtrictly ſo in reſpe& of every particular Canton, thoſe 
of Bern, Zurich, and Lucern, being more properly under an Ariftocra- 
c than any other; ſince the Authority of the Gentry doth moſt 
prevail in them. However, the whole Body of the State confi- 
der'd as one Complex Republick, confiſterh of three diſtin& Parts, 
. The Switzers themſelves, diſtributed (as aforeſaid ) into Thir- 
teen Cantons. Secondly, Thoſe States Confederate with them for 
their common Liberty and Protection. And Thirdly, The Pre. 
lectures ſubjected to them, whether by Guts Purchaſe, or Chance. 
.) The Body of the Cantons, is govern'd by each Canton havin 

is particular Magiſtrare of their own chuſing; by whom ( wir 

x ſtanding Council conſiſting of Perſons elected our of the a. 'F, 
particular Controverſies of the Canton are heard and determin d. 
Bur when any publick Cauſe occurs, which relates to all the Can- 
ons, then each of them ſends its Commiſſioner to the general Dyer, 
which ordinarily meets at Baden) where every Canton hath one 
ore, and Matters are determin'd by t he major part. (a.) Confede- 
ate States; The Chief of which (beſides Geneva) are the Griſons, an 
dacent Common-wealth, govern'd in like manner as the Switzers. 
di all che Allies of the Switzers, rhere's none more Potent than 
heſe. They entred firſt into a League one with another, Anno 1471, 
nd afterwards with the Switzers in 1491. Their Country lies a- 
ng inacceſſible - Mountains, and hideous Precipices, and they = 


\ 


| / 
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vide themſelves into fix Parts, vic. The Grey League. The Lea 
of the Houſe of God. The League of the Ten Furiſditions, The 
Valteline. And laſtly, The Countries of Chiavana and Bormio. Sons 
believe they deriv'd the Title of Griſons from the Cuſtom of wearing 
Grey Scarfs, when firſt they entred into the Leaguo together. (z) 
Prefeftures of the Switzers, particularly choſe Countries and Cities q 
Baden and Sargans, with many other Towns and Villages ſituated nigh 


unto, or among the Alps. 


II. Geneva being a Free Republick, is govern'd by its own Mz. 
giſtrates, and is in Confederacy with the Canton of Switzerlar 
whom it reſembles very much in the Conſtitution of its Government 
The Sovercignty of the State is lodg d in a Council of Two Hundred, 
out of which a leſſer Council conſiſting of Twenty Five is choſen 
9 which being for Life, ſerve for Checks one to another) and 

ly out of theſe Twenty Five, are elected four Principal Officer, 
whom they call the Syndicks, who have the ſole Management of the 
Common-wealth ; except it be in ſome great Matter, as making of 
Peace or War; Offenſive or Defenfive Leagues; hearing Appeals, and 
ſuch like General Concerns, which is the Buſineſs of the Great Coun. 


eil to conſider and determine. 5 


Arme.] The Emperour of Germam for Armorial Enſigns bears Quat. 
terly, 1. Barwiſe, Argent and Gules of eight Pieces, for Hungary; 2. 4. 
ent, a Lion, Gules, the Tail noved, and paſſed in Saltier, Crowned, 
Lan ed, and Armed, Or, for Bohemia. 3. Gules, a Feſſe Arge nt, for 
Auſtria, party and bendwiſe, Argent and Azure, a border Gules, 
for Ancient Burgundy. 4. Quarterly in the firſt and laſt. Gules ! 
Caſtle triple towered, Or, purfled Sable, for Caſlile. In the ſecond 
and third Arzent, a Lion purple, for Leon. The Shield creſted with at 
Imperial Crown, cloſed and raiſed in ſhape of a. Miter, having be 
twixt the two Points a Diadem ſurmounted with a Globe and Gol 
Or. This Shield environed with a Collar of the Order of the Gold 
Fleece, is plac'd on the breaſt of an Eagle diſplayed Sable in a Field, 
Or, Diadem. membred and beak'd Gules, holding a naked Sword in 
the right Talon, and a Scepter in the left. The two Heads ſignifi 
the Eaftern and Weſtern Empire; and for the Motto are theſe words 
Uno avulſo non deficit alter. But the Emperour's peculiar device iz, 


Pax & ſalus Europe. 


Religion. 3 The Laws of the Empire give free Toleration to the 
ick Exerciſe of three Religions, vic, the Lutheran, Calvinil, 


and Popiſh, and in ſome Places all three Parties celebrate Divine 
Worſhip in one and the ſame. Church, at different times of - 
; Y, 
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Day ; as among others, at Manheim in the Palatinate, before it 
125 ruin'd by the French. The Reformation of Religion was be 
here by Martin Luther about 1517. and embrac'd by the Elector of 
1xiny, Brandenburg, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Landgrave of Heſſe, 
ne Duke of Brunſwick, and moſt of the Free Cities. Whereupon 
fllowed continual Wars and Troubles about Religion and the Lands 
of the Church, till the Year 1525. when a Peace was Concluded at 
Paſſaw ; where the Proteſtant Religion was ſecured, till Matters could 
de better ſettled at the next enſuing Dyer. At length the Religious 
Peace in Germany was eſtabliſh'd at the Dyer at Ausbuig in 1555; where 
was provided that neither party ſhould annoy one another, upon the 
account of Religion; and that ſuch of the Church Lands and Revenues, 
45 the Proteſtants had poſleſs'd themſelves of, before the Peace at Paſſaw, 
ſhould from thenceforth remain in their Poſleffion, The Proteſtant 
Religion was likewiſe eſtabliſh'd by the Weſiphalian Treaty in the Year 
1548. And much in this Poſture did things continue till of late, that 
the French King broke in upon the Empire, and took ſo many Towns 
and Cities of it: In all which he diſpoſſeſsd the Proteſtants of their 
Rights, and eſtabliſh'd the Exerciſe of the Roman Religion, And this 
he hath endeavour'd to confirm by the laſt Treaty at Reſwjck, where 
his Pleniporentiaries in Conjunction with the Emperor's, prevail'd to 
inſert into the ſaid Treaty a Clauſe, whereby tis agreed, That the 
ar- W Roman Catholick Religion ſhall remain within the Places reſtor d by 
4r- WF France to the Emperor and Empire, in the ſame Condition as tis ex- 
ed, ercis d at preſent. And though the Proteſtants long conteſted, and at 
for MF laſt fign'd the Treaty, with a Proteſtation, that the Clauſe in diſpute 
, ſhould not be drawn into precedent for the future; yet there's roo 
geit Reaſon to fear that the Popiſh Party hath gain'd a conſiderable 
ad Advantage in this Point. The various Parts of this Country receiv'd 
the Light of che bleſſed Goſpel at various times, and that by the preach- 
2e- WF ing of various Apoſtles, eſpecially St. Thomas Sirnamed Didymus, one 
is, ol che Twelve. 
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8E CT. V. 
Concerning Poland. 14 
Wo Niles 
q : neth is a o. 
between 5 f Long. * n F | 
Being divided into three Claſſes, 22 2 
> + of 2 
K ; : 12 et! 
tk — 4 — 
aſt Claſs com- 25 2.— Kian N. to 8. 
pr chends 19 1 2 Caminieck — 
| Cur land — | Mitt aw M21 2's 
lle Claſs )Samogitia E 2 Rifinie (N. tos. 
compreherids J Polaquia ——="\ x |} Biettho 
Little * ee — 
: Ter | Dantzich — 2 
enn **'? Polonia ptop. Cracovia = _ 


of all theſe in Older. 
1 Lithuania, a Dukedom, 


Troki 
oc2hien — 


Palatinare of % Witepbien . 


I ͤNovoęrodeck 
Minsien 
CMſciſlawen —— 


D. of SIuczk 
Terricory of 


Rohaczow — 
Rxecxic — J 


Conrains the 


Contains J p. .—- chief — r. 


6. 2. Vithinia, a Province. 


. Tren of 7 W. chef Town 1 W. to E 


Territory of K io, E. Idem 
6. 3. Pall a Province. 


Conalns th the Pala- Tal EY chief Towne Adem W. to K. 


4 4 Gland, a Dukedom. 


= ttaw 


8. 5. Sima a Dukedom. 
Al Idem 
Contains ns Terrir. of of (Hack ch — Chief es S. to N. 


e II. 
"* 6, hie a Province. | 
* 4 Late cbt Toma Cf, 15 to NM. 


7. Little Ryſſie,; a Province. 


Palarit Bel idem — — N. tos. 
of Lemberg | js dem, or Lwom, or Leopolis— 


J. 8. Pruſſia, a Dukedom, 


Divided. Rojal; Weſtward {has Torn e 


into 2 Eaſtward 


Koningsberg W. to K. 
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$ 9 Warſovia, a Dukedom not divided. 
* Irs Chief Town is Warſow, upon the ri. 


11 | 


8 10. Polonia, properly fo call'd. 


. Lowes, Northward. 
Divided intoy u, Southward. 


<—_ idem TEM 
K. — 8 W. co N. E. 
(Lower con- Palat. of N Plobrhcin £ | Phezhs—— 
tains the  VSiradis 8 | Idem —— 
Lencicia 2 Idem = to E. 
0 Rue {| % ) Idem —— 
N. Provin. of Cojevis | — Uladiflew N. of Lanticia. 
thper contains the p Lublin Idem — N. to $. on 
btinate of Sandomiris | | Sandomirz. the Weiſe 
Cracew -| | — ſeh 
tos, 


Poland. Part. II. 


Name. Ca eonſiderable Part of Ancient Sarmatia Eeropæa 

2 and now bounded on the Eaſt by Little Tortary, and part 
of Meſcovis ;' on the Weſt by Upzer on the North by part of 
Moſcovis, Liv nia, and the Baltick Sea; and on the South by Hungary, 
Tranſilvania and Moldavig ]. is term'd by the Italians and Spanisras, 
Polonia ; by the French, Pologne; by the German, Polen; and by the 
Engliſh, Poland: So call'd (according to the beſt conjectures) from 
Pola or Pole, whicli, in tha Sclawemic. Language, ſignific a Plain or 
Champagne Country ſit fur Hunting, there being none of old more 
eſteemed for that than it was. 


&*.) The it of this Country is of à different Nature, according 
to the Nature and Situation of the different Parts of that Kingdom; 
for in the Provinces towards the North» Weſt its very cold, yet with. 
al very pure and wholſom,z but towards the North-Eaſt, particu- 
larly At huauia, it - not only cold, but alſo very groſs and unwhol. 
ſom; whick chiefly riſes from the vaſt number of Lakes in that 
4 of the Country whoſe ſtanding Waters fend up Infectious 

apours, which intermixing with tne Air, do eaſily corrupt the 
whole Maſs thereof. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Poland, is 
that part of the vaſt Pacific Olean lying between 215 and 234 Degree 
of Longitude, with 48 and 58 Degrees of South - Latitude. 


Soil. ] The Nature of the Air having ſtill a great influence on the 
Soil; the North-Weſt Provinces of this Kingdom (it lying in the 
gth, 10th and 11th North Climate) are abundantly ferti], affording 
many ſorts of Grain and Fruits, not only enough for the Inhabitants, 
but alſo to ſupply the wants ef their Neighbours. In the middle part 
of this Kingdom are ſome Mountains, and thoſe well ſtor'd with ſc 
veral Mines of Silver, Copper, Iron and Lead. The Provinces to- 
wards the North and North Eaſt are very barren in Fruits and Corn, 
being full of Woods, Lakes and Rivers. The longeſt Day in the 
Northmoſt Parts of this Kingdom is 17 Hours 4; the ſhorteſt in 
the Southmoſt is 8 Hours Z, and the Nights proportionably. 
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Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wax, 
Linen, Boards, Maſts for Ships, Pitch, rich Furs, Salt, Amber, 
Pot-aſhes, Soap, Corn, Butter, Cheeſe, Roſin, Flax, Cordage, 
Brimſtone, Oc. a 


\Rarities-) In the Cathedral of meſvs is kept an ineſtimable Tres 
ſure of Gold, Silver and enamell & Veſſels, given by divers Kings oſ 
Poland, and Prelates of that See JUnder the Mountains adjacent to 

Kin 
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tiew ire divers Grottos, wherein are preſery'd a great number of 
Hamm Bodies, till intire, altho" buried many Years ago, being 
heither ſo black nor hard as the Fgyprian Mummies 3 among theſe 
ite two Princes, array'd in the fame Habit they uſually wore when 
ive, who are ſhown to Travellers by the Ruſſian Monks. The place 
where thoſe Bodies are 93 is a dry ſandy Ground, much of the 
fame Nature with the Catacombs at Rome. In the Southern petts of 
Piland are divers Mountains, out of which is dug Salt in large Maf- 
ſes, as Stones out of a Quarry z and out of others they dig natural 
karthen Cups, which 1 expoſed for ſome time in the open Air, 
become as hard as a Stone. In the Deſarts of Pod la is a Lake, whoſe 
Waters condenfe into ſolid Salt, and that purely by the Heat of the 
dun. Near to Cr2covia are the Mines of Ss!-Gemme, which being 200 
Fathoms deep, do conſtantly employ above 1000 Men, and yield a 
vaſt Revenue to the King. Near to Calm, in the D. Pruſſa, is a Foun- 
tin which conſtantly ſends forth a mighty ſulphureous Steam, and 
yet its Waters are never hot. 


Archblchopricks.] Archbiſbopricis in this Kingdom are two, vit. 
thoſe of 
Gneſns, Leopol. 


Biſhopzick# ] Biſtopricts in this this Kingdom are theſe following, 


Cracow, Foſun, Ploc x kom, Fauſſemberg, 
Culm, Vilns, Colmenſee; Preniſlaw, 
Camini ec, Window, Letzte, Kiow, 
Krano/law, Meanick. 


Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Cracow, Kon urberg, Poſna, Villas. 


F anntrs J The Pelaaders are generally Men of handſom, tall and 
well-proportion'd Bodies, Men of a good and durable Complexion, 
and of ſo ſtrong and vigorous Conſtitutions, that many of em prove 
the beſt of Soldiers, being able to endure all the Fatigues of a Military 
Life. The Nobility and Gentry mightily affect the greateſt Pomp and 
Grandeur N whether in Diet, Apparel or Equi page. Many of 
em are of ſuch a generous Temper, that we may rather reckon them 
Profuſe than Liberal The Art of Diſſimulation is of no great vogue 
mong them, moſt of the better ſort being of a fair and downright 
Converſations They expect a great deal of Reſpect, and where 
ttt is given, they never tal to make a ſuitable Return, They are 
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nerally reckon d very affable and courteous to Stangers, extremely 
je. lous of their Liberties and Privileges, but moſt Tyrannical to- 
wards the meaner ſort of their own People, treating the Peaſants. 
no better than meer Slaves; and in ſome Places they exerciſe a Pow. 
er of Life and Death upon their Domeſtick Servants: Which ab- 
ſolute Power and ſevere Uſage of the Nobles towards the Commo- 
nalty, together with the many Feuds between one another, have 
produc'd not only many lamentable Diſorders in this Kingdom, but 
alſo occaſion'd the final Revolt of the Coſſacks. One remarkable Qus- 
lity of this People, is their ſingular Care in Inſtructing of Youth 
in the Latin Tongue, which Perſons of moſt Ranks do uſuall 
ſpeak very fluently ; yea, and even many of the Female Sex are alſo 
good Proficients therein, | 


Language.) The Poles being originally deſcended ſrom the Sclovi, 
do ſtill ſpeak a Diale& of the Sclavonian Tongue; but the Poverty 
and Barrenneſs of their Language, has oblig'd them to borrow ma- 
ny Words from the Germans, eſpecially Terms of Art, Ir is hard 
for Strangers to learn the ſame to perfection, the Pronunciation be- 
ing extremely harſh, by reaſon of the vaſt multitude of Con ſonantt 
they uſe. The Lithuanian have a particular Language of their own, 
which mightily abounds with corrupted Latin Words. In Livonis 
they have a Language peculiar to themſelves, which is a Dialect of 
the Lithuanian; however, the German Tongue doth moſtly prevail 
in ſeveral Cities, and the Ruſſan in others. Pater Noſter in the Pe- 
Iiſb Tongue runs thus: Oyeza naſæ ktory tefltes w niebiſſeh ſwiecxſxie 
imie twoie: Præydx krol two towie, hadx wola tws jake w n tie, 'ak » 
waxiemi. Chleba naſzego pows reduie day nam da ſxiay. Vodpaſe nam 
naſze winy, jackoy” y odpuſtczany naſuym winewayxom. nie wwodz 14. 
n na pokuſzenic: à le nai zabw ode zlego. men. 


Government.) The large Body of Poland is ſubje& unto, and go- 
vern'd by its own King, who is EleQive, and that by the Clergy 
and Nobility alone, the Commons having no hand in it. The Pole 
in electing their King, ever ſince the days of Jagelo a Lithuania 
( who united Lihuaui to Poland) have commonly obſerv'd this Ma- 
xim, viz. not to chuſe a King from among their own Nobility, 
but rather out of ſome Foreign Princely Family ; thereby to pre- 
ſerve the better an Equality among the Nobles, and prevent Dome- 
ſtick Broils. However, of all Foreign Princes, they induſtriouſly 
avoid the Houſe of Auſtria, leſt a King from thence ſhould find out 
ways to treat them in the ſame manner, as that Houſe has already 
done the Fungarians and Bohemians. The Poliſh Grueynment is term d 
Monarchical, but (if rightly conſider'd) we may reckon it rather 
1 Real Aciſfocracy ; the Nobility in their Elections having (0 init 
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the King's Power, that without the Conſent of the States: General, 
be may neither make War nor Peace, nor do any thing of Impor- 
cance that concerns the Publick. Conſidering the true Nature and 
Conſtitution of this Government, we may eaſily imagine, that tis 
frequently liable ro Inter-1eigns, whether by Death, De ofition or 
Refignation, as alſo inteſtine Broils and Commotions ( witneſs the 
late Election) when the Parties electing jar in their choice. During 
an Inter-reign, or when the King is abſent from his Kingdom ( as 
ſometimes in the Field againſt the Twks ) the Archbiſhop of Gneſns 
doth ordinarily officiate as King; but if no Archbiſhop of Gnejna, 
then the Biſhop of P/ocxko exerciſcth that Power; and in caſe that 
See be alſo Vacant, then the Biſhop of Poſus undertakes the ſame. 
The whole State is commonly conſider'd as divided into two prin- 
cipal Parts, wiz. the Kingdom of Poland, and Grand Dutchy of Lithui- 
ws. The great Wheels of Government in both of theſe are the 
Senate and General Dietz, The Senate is compoſed of Acchbiſhops, 
Biſhops, Palatins, Principal Caſtellans, and Chief Officers of the 
Kingdom. The General Diet conſiſts of the ſame Members, together 
with Delegates ſrom cach Province and City, both of the Kingdom 
and Dutchy ; which Dyet is either Ordinary, as when ſummoned 
(according to Law) once every two Years; or Extraordinary, as 
when call d by the King upon hw emergent Occaſion. The cal- 
ling of this Dyer is always perform'd by the Chancellor's Letters, 
term'd Litere In//rufjonis to the Palatines, acquainting them with 
what the King deſigns to propoſe to them, and the time he would 
have them come to Court. Having receiv'd the King's Propoſal, 
each of them hath full liberty to examin the ſame in its own Na- 
ture and Conſequences, and to return their Thoughts about it with 
all the freedom they can deſire. The King's Letters are likewiſe 
ſent to the Gentry of each Palatinate, ro chuſe a Nuncio to be their 
Repreſentative in the Dyet; in which Ele&ion the Candidate muſt 
be unanimouſly pitch'd upon; for if the Suffrage of only one pri- 
vate Gentleman be wanting, the Election is void, and the Province 
is deprivd of its Vote in the approaching Dyet. The Elections 
being over, and the various Senators and Nuncios come to Courr, 
the King, array d in his Royal Robes, and attended by the Chan- 
cellor, renews the Propoſal in their Publick Aſſembly. The Pro- 
poſal having been duly weigh'd by each of them aforehand, they 
come to a ſpeedy Reſolution in the Matter, cither Proor Con. As 
the aforeſaid Election of the various Nuncios requires an unani- 
mous Aſſent in all Perſons ele&ing, or elſe the Election is void; 
even ſo the thing propos'd by the King, in the General Dyer, muſt 
be aſſented unto by all, otherwiſe the Propoſal was made in vain z 
for if they differ, < which frequently happens) then the Dyet breaks . 
vp without doing any thing, and cach Member returns to his own 
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Home. Subordinate to the Senate and Dyet, are a great many 
Courts of Judicature, whether Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, or Military, 
for determining all Cauſes in the various parts of the Kingdom, 
which Courts are much the ſame with the like ſubordinate Judica- 
rorics in other civiliz'd Countries of Eurepe, particularly thoſe here 
in England. 


Arme.] The Arms of the Crown of Poland, are Quarterly, in the 
firſt and fourth Gules, an Eagle Argent, Crown'd and Arm'd, Or, for 
Poland. In the ſecond and third Gules, a Cavalier arm'd Cap-a-pe 
Argent, in the Dexter, a naked Sword of the ſame ; in the Siniſter, 
a Shield Azure, charg'd with a double barr'd Croſs, Or, mounted on 
a Courſer 'of the ſecond, barbed of the third, and neil'd of the 
fourth, for Lithuania, For the Creſt, a Crawn, heighten'd with 
eight Flurets, and clos'd with four Demi-circles, ending in a 
Monde, Or, which is Creſt of Poland. For the Motto are theſe 
Words, Habent ſua ſidera Reger 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the moſt part) 
Profeſſors of the Doctrine of the Church of Rome; yet all Religions 
being tolerated, here are many of the Greek Church, as allo Armenians, 
Lutherans, Socinians, Calvinifts, Jews, Quakers, &c. Thole of the 
Church of Kome are diſpers'd over all Parts of the Kingdom, but 
moſt numerous in the Provinces of Cujavia and Warſouia : The Lu- 
therans are moſtly to be found in Pruſſia ; the Armenians in Ruſs, and 
all the reſt appear in great Droves thro the various Parts of Lithua- 
nia. Beſides, in Samogitia is a ſort of People, who differ little or no- 
thing from meer Heathens. The Reformation of Religion began in 
this Country, Anno 1535. but did not meet with due Encourage: 
ment. The Chriſtian Faith was planted in the various Parts of Po- 
land at ſeveral times, and by ſeveral Perſons ; it being eſtabliſh'd in 
Poland, properly ſo called, Anne 963. in the time of their Princo 
Mieciſſaus, Son of Memomiſlaus. In Li vonia, Anno 1200. by the Preach» 
ing of one Meiuardus. In Lithuania, not until the Year 1386. at the 
Admiſſion of Jage#o torhe Crown of Poland, and then done (as ſome 
afhrm) by Thomas Waldenfis, an Engliſhman. In Samogitia and Yalhinia, 
at the ſame time with Livenis. In the reſt, at other times, and up- 
on other occaſions. | I'm 
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SECT. VI. 
Concerning Spain wich Poztugal. 
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9.2. Aferis, a Principality. 


Contains C Afturis de Oviedo un S Oviedo, Weſtward, 
oy de Saile, $ Obie! Town $ Sonilens,Baftun, 


§. 3. Galicia, a Kingdom. 


Cont. 


Fe Archbiſhopr.of Compdſtella q CIdem 
x — 8 Ildem S. W. to N. p 
Contains thee Biſhopr. of Lugo — > dem 3 N. E. tos. x. 
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H. 4. Portugal, a Kingdom. 
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Cont. 
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y 11. Navarre, a Kingdom. 
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FS. 14. Leon, a Kingdom. 
. Polencis J] E. to S. W. 
f the 


C. T. in \Torg—— on 
43 ; N. * Douro. 
vided the Douro Len— NN w. 
into C South | e der to 8 
Salamanca 
C. T. in. 2 4 IN. to S. E. 
N. are ciuidad Rodrigo, S. W. of 


(Salamancs. 
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Hs large Continent being now ſubje& to two diſtin So- 
| vereigns, viz His Catholick Majeſty, and the King of Ports- 
„hall ſeparately conſider theſe two Sovereignties. Therefore, 


S PAIN. 


10 9 PAIN [ formerly lteria, Heſperia, by ſome Spams; and 
S now bounded on the Eft by part of the Mediterranean 
1; on the Weft by Portugal and part of the vaſt Arlamick Ocean 3 
the North by the Bay of Biſcay ; and the South by the Serei 
Gibraltar ] is term'd by the Haliams Spagna; by its Natives Eſpane, 
the French, Eſpagne; by the Germans, *panien; and by the Eb. 
vin; ſo called (as ſome fancy) from a certain King nam'd Hiſpanss ; 
hers from ,, ( raritas vel penuria) becauſe of its ſecarexry © 
habirancs. Bur the maſt received Opinion is, Thar it came from 
alis (now Seville) the chief City of the whole Country in former 
les. 

] The Air of this Country is generally very pure and calm, 
ng ſeldom infeſted with Miſts and Vapours ; but in the Summer 
extremely hor, eſpecially in the Southmoſt Provinces, that 'tis 
th dangerous and inconvenient for the Inhabitants to tir abroad 
out Noon, from the middle of May to the laſt of Auguft. The 
polite place of the Globe to Spain , is that part of Zelandis nova, 
Ir ſome of the ill. known Continent ) lying between 190 and 202 
bes of Longitude, with 36 and 44 Degrees of South - Lati- 
e , | 


Loil.] 
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ſumptuous Palace of the Mooriſh Kings, whoſe infide is beautific 


_ Ruins of an ancient Cirem in the Street, call'd Ia Placa de Ia Fuente 


. aLake which never fails to ſend forth dreadful Howlings before 
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Seil-] The Sil of this Country (lying in the 6th and 7th Nort 
Climate) is in many Places very Dry and Barren, ſeveral of the li 
land Provinces being either overgrown with Woods, or cumbred git 
fandy and rocky Mountzins,and others (whoſe Soil is naturally ſerti 
are for the moft part wholly negle&ed, lying waſte and uncultiy; 
ted for many Years, and that by reaſon of the Fewneſs (or rather 
the deteſtable Lazineſs of its Inhabitants, But this de fect of Corr 
and other Grain (which ariſeth partly from the Nature of the Con 
y, but more from the Temper of the Prople) is ſufficiently ſupplic 
by various ſorts of excellent Fruits and Wines, which with little Art 
and Labour are here produc'd in great Plenty. The longeſt Day it 
the Northmoſt part of this Country, is about 15 Hours +; the ſhort 
eſt in the South, is 9 Hours 4, and the Nights proportionably, 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wines 
Oyls, Sugar, Metals, Rice, Silk, Liquoriſh, Honey, Flax, Saffror 
Anniſeed, Raitins, Almonds, Oranges, Limons, Cork, Soap, Ar 
chovies, Sumach, Wool, Lamb-skins and Tobacco, Cc. 


Rarities.) Nigh to the City of Cadiz, is an old ruinous Building 
now converted into a Watch-Tower) which ſome would fain pet 
e themſelves to be the Remains of Hercules his Pillars, ſo muc! 
talk'd of by the Ancients, (2) In the City Granada is the large 


with Jaſper and Porphyry, and adorn'd with divers Arabick and Moſ4 
ick Inſcriptions. (3.) Ar Ferragona in Catalonia, are to be ſeen the 


and at Segovia in 014 Caſtile, are the Remains of a noble Aquedult 
built by the Emperor Jrajan, and ſupported by 177 Arches it 
double Rows, reaching from one Hill to another. (4.) Without 
the Walls of Toledo was an ancient large Theatre, ' ſome paſt 
whereof is yet ſtanding. Here alſo is an admirable Modern Aque 
duct, contriv'd by Jannellus Turrianus (a Frenchman) according u 
the Order of Philip il. (5.) At orenſe in Gallicia, are ſeyeti 
Springs of Medicinal hot Waters, wonderfully eſteem'd of by the 
ableſt Phyſicians. (6.) At the City of Toledo is a Fountain, whol 
Waters near the Bottom are of an Acid Tafte, but towards tha 
Surface extreamly Sweet. (7.) Near Giudalaxar in New Caſtile, i 


Storm, (8.) The Cathedral Church of Murcia (containing abo 
400 Chappels) is remarkable for its curiovs Steeple, which is 
built that a Chariot may ealily aſcend to the Top thereof. (9 
Many talk of a Ship of Stone, with Maſts, Sails and Tackling, te 


be le2n in the Port of Mog ia in Galliciz. As to the River Guadin 
— it 
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: diving under Ground, (from whence *twas formerly calld Auat) 
ame is ſo notorious, that we need ſay nothing of it. 


archbiſheppic ks. ] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 


apoſtels Granada, Tarragona Burgos, 
vil, 5 Valencia, Saragoſſa, Toledo. 


viſhopzichs.] Biſbopricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 
nei, Malaga, Jacca, — 


wo, Cartagena, Balbarro, Wemed, 
lone do, Segorve, Tervere, Cividad Male, 
vunna, Origuella, Albarazin, Sigue na, 


10 Barcelona, Pamplona, Leon, 
renſe, Tortoſa, Valladolid, Salamanca, 


E 

iwas, Lerida, Cala borra, Tore, 

E Fol ſona, Placentia, Aſtorg a, 
en, Vich, Coria, Palencia, 


puldix, Tara zona, Avila, Zamora. 
Uneria, Hueſca, 


Univer ſictcs.] Univerſities in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 


il, Alcala de Hena- Hueſca, Guadia, 
nada, res, Saragoſſ, Barcelona, 
mpoſte lla, Ligue na, Tudela, Murcia, 
edo, Valencia, Oſſuna, Tarragona, 
Aadolid, Lerida, Ona, Baezs, 
lamanca, 


part Banners ] The trueft Character of the Spaniard, I any where find, 
que that of Dr. Heylin's, which in the main runs thus: The Spaniards 
gu ays he) are a fort of People of a Swarthy Complexion, Black 


ur, and of good Proportion; of a Majeſtick Gate and Deport- 
lent, grave and ſerious in their Carriages, in Offices of Piety 
ery Devout, not to ſay Superſtitious; Obedient and Faithful to 
Wicir King, patient in Adverſity, very temperate in Eating and 
Wriaking ; not prone to alter their Reſolutions nor Apparelz in 
far too deliberatez Arts they efteem diſhonourable, univerſally 
Wren to Lazineſs, much addicted to Women, unreaſonably Jea- 
pus of their Wives, and by Nature extreamly Proud. 


Lan- 
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[anguage.] Of all the living Tongues deriv'd from the Latin, the 
ſb comes neareſt to the Original, tho' no Country has been more 
harrafs'd by the Irruption of barbarous Nations than it has: Vet they 
have borrow d ſeveral Words from the Goths and Moors, eſpecially the 
latter. The beſt Spaniſb is generally eſtcem'd that ſpoken in New. 
Caſtile ; and in Valencia and Catalonia tis moſt corrupted. Their Pate. 
Nefter runs thus; Padre nueſtro, que eſtas im los Cielos, Santificady ſug 
tu Nombre; Venga à nos tu Regno ; hagaſe tu Volumtad, affi en la tierra, 
como en le Cielo. El pan nueſtro de cadadia da nos looy; Y perdong wy 
nue ſtras dendas, afſi como nos otro; perdonamos a nueftros deudoret, y y 
0s deres caer em tent ation; mas libra nos del mal. Amen . 


\\ Government.] This great Body did formerly comprehend no tk 
than fourteen different Kingdoms, which being at length reduc'd to 
three; wis Thoſe of Arragon, Caſtile and Portugal, the two former 
were united, Aund 1474. by Marriage of Ferdinand of Arragen with 
{ Jabel, Heireis of caſtile; and Portugal afterwards added by Conqueſt, Wed, 
Ans 1878. But it revolting, (of which afterwards) the whole Con-Wcy1 
tinent of Spain, excluding Portugal, is at prefent ſubjeQed to one 80. Wu 
vercign,term'd his Catholick Majefly, whoſe Government is Monarchi- Win 
cal and Crown Hereditary. The Dominions of which Prince are ſo far Wvit 
extended, that the Sun never ſets upon them all; and as his Terri- Wye, 
tories are very numerous, ſo alſo are the Titles which he commonly N 
| aſſumeth, being ſtil'd King of Caftile, Leon, Aragon, Sicily, Naples, J. Gul 
| | ruſalem, Portugal, Navarre, Granada, Toledo, Valencia, Gallicia, Majorca, pit: 
Seville, Sardignia, Cordova. Corſien, Murcia, Faen, Algarve, Algezire, Gi- Cr. 
draltar ; the Canaries, Eaft and Weſt Indies; Arch-Duke of Auſtria ; Duke in: 
1 of Burgundy, Brabant and Milan; Count of Flanders, Tirol and Farcelona ; ¶ cor 
Lord of Biſcay and Mechelin, & c. The numerous Cities and Provinces Ee. 
of Spain are rul'd by particular Governors appointed by his Catho- 
lick Majeſty, as alſo the Dutchy of Milan, the Kingdoms of Nai, Þ 
Sicily, Sardignin, &c. and the various Parts of his vaſt Poſſeſſions in Wat! 
the Eaft and Wift-Indics, are govern'd by their reſpe&ive Ve. Ri, C 
who are generally very ſevere in exacting of the Subject what poſſi- Nite 
bly they can during their ſhore Regency, which is commonly limit Ws 
ed to three Tears; the King appointing others in their room, that {WC 
he may gratifie'as many of his Grandees as may be with all Conve- 1 
niency, there being ſtill a great Number of them at Court, as Cin- W® 
didares for a Government. For the better Management of publick Nd 
Affairs in all the $pan;ſb Dominioxs, there are eſtabliſh'd in this King- A 
dom no leſs than 15 different Councils, viz. that called the Cour U 
eil of State. (2) The Council Royal, or that of Caſtile. (3.) That of de 
War. (4) The Council of Arragen. (F.) That of Italy. (5.) The 1 
Council of the Indies, () That of the Orders. (8.) The Council c 
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ke Treaſury. ( 9. ) That of the Chamber, (10.) The Cuuncil of the 
miſede. (11.) That of Diſcharges. (12.) The Council of Inquifition. 


13.) That of Nevarre. (14.) The Council of Conſcience, And laſtiy, 
bit call'd, The Council of Policy. | 


grms.) The King of Spain bears Quarterly; The firſt Quarter 
Gunter quarter'd ; in the firſt and fourth Gules, a Caſtle tripple- 
uu MWtower'd, Azure, each with three Battlements, or, purfled Sable, for 
« Wc:file.1n the ſecond and third Argent, a Lion paſſant Gules, Crown'd, 
w W1.2ogued, and Arm'd, or, for Leon. In the ſecond great Quarter, or, 
vWhfour Pallets, Gules, for Arragon. Party, Or, four Pallets allo Gules, 
detwixt two Flanches Argent. charg'd with as many Eagles Sable, 
nember*d, beak'd, and crown*d Azure, for Sicily. Theſe two 
Quarter grafted in Baſe Argent, a Pomegranate Verte, ſtalk d and 
av d of the ſame,open'd and ſeeded Gules, for Granada, Overall 4 
wm, five Eſcutcheons Azure, plac'd croſs-wiſe, each charg'd with as 
any Bæants in Saltier, of the firſt for Portugal. The Shield border- 
ed, Gulet, with ſeven Towers, or, for Algarve. Ta the third Quarter, 
n- cules, a Fefſe Argent, for Auſtria, Coupie and ſupported by Ancient 
o- Bgundy, which is Bendy of fix Pieces, or and Azure, border'd Gules. 
i-W In the fourth great Quarter Azure, Seme of Flower de Luces, Or, 
ir MW vith a border Compony Argent and Gules, for Modern — z COU- 
i- Wpe, or, ſupported Sable, a Lion, or, for Prabant, Thele two great 
1 WQuarters charg'd with an Eſcutcheon, or, a Lion Sale and langued 
Cle, for Flanders. Partly, Or, an Eagle Sable, for Antwerp, the Ca- 
pital City of the Marquiſate of the Holy Empire. For Creſt, a 
Crown, 0y, rais'd with eight Diadems, or Semi- circles terminating 
1 Win a Mond, or. The Collar of the Order of the Golden Fleece en- 
„ compaſſes the Shield, on the ſides of which ſtand the two Pillars of 
s Hercules, on each fide one with this Motto, Plus ultra. 


„ Religion.) The Spaniards are very punctual followers of, and cloſe 
n W:dherers to the Church of Rome, and that in her grofſ: Errors and 
+, MW Corruptions, taking up their Religion on the Pope's Authority ; and 
i- Wire therein ſo tenacious, that the King ſuffers none to live in his 
r Poninions, who profeſs not their Belief, of the Dofrine of the Romas 
it WM Church, For whoſe Care (or rather Bigorry) in this Matter, the 
Coe hath conferr'd upon him the Title of his Cathalick Majeſty. AN 
1- WI Other Profeſhons are ex pell'd by that Antichriſtian Tyranny of the 
Hoody Inguſſttion, at firft adviſed and ſet up by Pedro Gonſales de 
- MW Mendoza, Archbp. of Toledo, and that againſt ſuch converted Fews 
„ind Moors as return'dagain to their Superſtition ; but of late it hath 
been chiefly return'd upon thoſe (and others) of the Proteſtant Com. 
je union. So induſtrious are the Eccleſiaſticks in this Country to keep 
Ju the whole Body of the People in the thickeſt Miſt of Ignorance, 
; and 
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and ſo little is this Nation enclin'd of themſelves to make any E; 
Quiries after Knowledge; that conſidering theſe Things upon one 
Hand, and the Terror of the Inquiſition on the other in caſe of ſuch 
Enquiries, (eſpecially if they have the leaſt tendency to Innovaght 
in Points of Faith) we cannot reaſonably expect a Reformation g 
Religion in this Country, unleſs the Hand of Providence ſhall ig. 
ter poſe in a wonderful manner, Chriſtianity was planted here (ac. 
cording to the old Spaniſh Tradition) by St. James the Apoftle, with. 
in four Years after the Crucifixion of our Bleſſed Redeemer. 


PORTUGAL. 


Hume.) Pormgal containing a great part of old Luſtania, will! 
ſome of ancient Gallecia and Betica; And now Bounded 
on the Eaſt by Spain, on the North by Galicia, on the Weſt and 
South by part of the vaſt Atlamick Ocean) is term'd by the 1talian, 
Porna Gallo ; by the Spaniards, French, Germans, and Engliſh, Portugal; 
ſo called by lome from Porto and Gale, (the firſt a Haven Town, aud 
the other a ſmall Village at the Mouth of the Douro) but by other; 
from Portus Gallorum, that Haven (now 0 Porto) being the Place 
where the Gauls uſually landed, when moſt of the Sea. port Town; 
in Spain were in the Hands of the Moors. | 


Air.? The Air of this Country is much more temporate, eſpeci- 
ally in the Maritime Places, than in thoſe Provinces of Spain, which 
lie under the ſame Parallel, it being frequently qualified by We- 
ſterly Winds, and cool Breezes from the Sea. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Portugal. is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, 
between 188 and 194 Degrees of Longitude, with 36 and 42 De- 
grees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 5th and 6th North 
Climate) is none of the beſt for Grain, it being very Dry and Moun- 
tainous, but yet very plentiful of Grapes, Oranges, Citrons, Almonds, 
Pomegranazes, Olives, and ſuch like. The jongeR Day in the North- 
moſt parts of this Kingdom is about 15 Hours, the ſhorteft in the 
Southmoſt is about 9 Hours 4, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wine, 
Honey, Oil, Allom, White Marble, Salt, as alſo variety of Fruits, a 
Oranges, Almonds, Citrons, Pomegranates, &c. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


Rarities.) In a Lake on the Top the Hill Stella, in Portugal, are 
found pieces of Ships, though it be diſtant from the Sea more than 
| twelve Leagues. Near to Keja, is a Lake obſeryable for its — — 
9 rumbling 
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umbling Noiſe, which is ordinarily heard before a Storm, and 

at at the diſtance of five or fix Leagues About eight Leagues 
Jom Coimbra is a remarkable Fountain, which twallows up, of 
las in whatſoever thing only toucheth the durtace of its Wa- 

ers; an Experiment of which is frequently made wich the 

Trunks of Trees, The Town of Bettlem (nigh to Lisbon) is no- 
Wd for the ſumptuous Tombs of the Kings of Portugal. 


Archbishopzicks.] 4rchbiſbopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Lisbon, Braga, Evora. 
i Vis bopzicks ] Biſbopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of x 
" Miranda, Coimbra, Elvas, 
ans Leira, Lamego, Portalegre, 
al; 0 Porto, Viſeu, Faro. 
and - 3 
en Antverſities.] Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
a . 
— Lisbon, Evora, Coimbra. 


Manner z.] The Portugueſe (formerly much noted for their Skill in 
Navigation, and vaſt Diſcoveries which the World owes to them) 
Ire wonderfully degenerated from their Fore. Fathers, being now a 
People whom ſome are pleas'd to Characterize thus: That take one 
their own Neighbours (a Native Spaniard) and ſtrip him of all 
his good Qualities (which may be quickly done) that Perſon then re- 
maining will make a compleat Portugueſe. They are generally e- 
ſteem'd a People very Treacherous to one another, but more eſpe- 
ally to Strangers; extraordinary cunning in their Dealings, migh- 
tily addicted to Covetouſneſs and Ulſury ; barbarouſly cruel where 
they have the upper Hand; and the meaner ſort are univerſally gi- 
en to Thieving. Beſides all theſe, ſome will alſo have this People 
to be very Malicious, which they ſay is the Remnant of the Fewiſh 
Blood intermixt with that of the Portugueze Nation. 


Language.] The Language us d in this Kingdom is a Compound of 
„ W/'encb and Spaniſh, eſpecially the latter. The difference between it 
uad the true Spaniſh, will beft appear by the Pater Noſter in that 
Tongue, which runs thus: Padre noſſo que eſtas nos Ceos, Sanctiſicado 

la 0 teu nome: venha a nos o teu reyno: ſeia feita a tua vontade, aſſt nos 

e es, como na terra. O paonoſſo de cadatia dano. lo oie weſtodia. E perdoa 
n 95 [enbor as noſſas dividas, aſſi como nos perdoamos a 0s noſſos de vedores. E 
s 40 nog dexes cabir em tentatjo, mas libra nos do mal, Amen. 
3 9 Govern- 


— — 
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Government. ] This Kingdom, after mdf Revelations of For. 
tune, was unjuftly ſeiz'd upon by Philip II. o n, and detain'd by 
him and his two Succeſſors from the Dukes of Braganza, the lawful 
Heir, till the Year 1640, that the Portugueſe, being unable to bear 
up any longer under the Tyrannical Sovereignty of the Spaniards, 
threw off that iatolerable Y oke, and ſet the Crown upon the Head 
of John VI. Duke of Braganza, (afterwards Jobn IV. Surnam'd the 
Fortunate ) notwithftanding all that Philip could do to the contrary, 
Which Enterprize of theirs was happily brought about by the AC. 
ſiſtance of ſome French Forces ſent into this Country: And tis very 
remarkable how cloſely this their Deſign of Revolting was carry'd 
on, though known to above 300 Perſons at once, and in agitation 
for the ſpace of a whole Year. Ever ſince which Revolt of Porty- 
gal, it hath continued an Independent Kingdom, ſubject unto, and 
govern'd by its own King (being of the Family of Braganza) whoſe 
Government is truly Monarchical and Crown Hereditary. 


Arms.) He bears Argent, five Eſcutcheons Azure, plac'd croſs. 
wiſe, each charg'd with as many Beſants of the firtt,plac'd in Saltier, 
and pointed Sable, for Portugal. The Shield border'd Gules, charg'd 
with ſeven Towers or, three in Chief, and two in each Flanch; the 
Creft is a Crown or. Under the two Flanches, and the Baſe of the 
Shieid, appear at the ends of two Croſſes, the firſt Flower-de-luc' 
Verte, which is for the Order of Avis; and the ſecond Partee Gules, 
which is for the Order of Chriſt, The Motto is very changeable, 
each King afſuming a new one, but frequently theſe Words, In 
Rege & Grege, 


elt ton] What was ſaid of Religion in Spain, the ſame almoſt may 
be attirn'd of that in this Kingdom; the Tenets of the Church of 
Nome being here univerſally embrac'd by the Portugueze, only with 
this difference, that they tolerate Fews, and allow ſeveral Stras- 
gers the publick Exerciſe of their Religion, particularly the Er. 
gliſb Factory at Lisbon. This Country receiv'd the Bleſſed Golp*i 
much about the ſame time with Spain, 
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SECT. VI. 


— Concerning Italy. 
with Length from N. W. to S. E. 
725 30 5 2 ngth from N. W. to S. 
2 between — o of Lon. 8 is about 780 Miles, _ 
3 38 15 7 Breadth from S. W to N. 
5 0 detecen 46 30 30f Lat, 2 is about 134 Miles. 
Upper. 
Being divided into three Claſſes, viz. Middle, 
Lower. 


Dukedom of $g4y9y) F(Chambery = 
8 of — | 225 
ontferrat 47444! — 
Milan | [det o—_f 
The Upper [ or | D. of Parma { [| Idem —— 
Lombardy ] con- Modena -— Idem 
tains the Mantua | — N. 2 ** p 
Venice —— em, on the bot. o 
| Rep. of ) 8 | the Adriatick Gulf, 


© 
© 
M «e ldem, S. to Milan. 
e | Biſhoprick of Trent Id. S. to Tyrol in Auſtria. 
| - oS 
© 


Land of the Church ome , 
The Middle con-) Duked. of Tuſcany Florence — 8 to N. 
tains the Re 112 Idem, S. to Modeyg. 
P olg S, Marino | Idem, 
he L . a 
* . wy { Kiogdom of Naples [ , Southward, 


Of all theſe in Order. 
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—— —— 


F 1. In the Upper-part, or Lombardy. 


— 


SAY O. 
Containing ſeveral remarkable Towns ſituated upon, or nigh unto N C 
four ſmall Rivers that water this Country. 


The I 73 Weſtward in the Main. 
The ee 11 turning N. W. 
8 


Fiz. The — — N. W. in the Main. 
/ The A = —— — N. W. 


S. Maurice. 
Monſtiers — 
Irre are thoſe of C G7. from E. to W. 
onſt an — 
| M. 1 1 — 
Chambery — 


Are are thoſe of 75 — 1 Þfrom E. to W. 


| — 


Seran are thoſe of4 —— e 2 8. to N. 


* Salanchet — mmm 
| * are thoſe age I E. to W. 


Bonne Ville — 
La Roc he 


PIEDMONT. 


Dukedom of a Awſte 44 m. N. 
= of d {4-4 =( - * 4m N v. bo Turin, 


County of Aftio——— Aſti 20 
Seignory of Vercelli Idem 12 * N. of Caſal. 
erritories of Ni Idem upon the Sea- Coaſt. 
Principality of 2 8 
"properly ſo call d | nis upon the River Po. 


Pit imont 


ds the 


—_ rehen 


part IL 


Italy. 
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PIED MONT, properly ſo call'd. 


(in — 1 Idem 
cbieri | Idem pig | 
Carignan — Idem N. to S. upon 
Carmagnola 5 1 the Po · 
comprehends CT — — — 2 
the Terri Luchs F J idem s m. S of Pignersl, 
tories of cheraſc | 2 10 — N. to S. u 
Mindevi—— | 5 | Idem 2 
C ewa Idem 2 
75 — Idem N. to S. upon 
(Cn —— . | Idem= the Stur a. 
MO VT FE RR AT. 
MET 5 — 
comprehends \ Ca 7 e dem 
he Terri- Y Alba — idem 85 to 8. 
tories of Acqui dem f 
Spiy—— JQyUCldem 8 m- S. W. of 4'qwi. 
MIL 4 N, 
\ Angiers — 1 dem N 
Novareſe ——- IN res | 
Figevanaſco — Vizevans ——=\ from W. to 
Tous £ r S. E. 
Lodegi ano Loat 
Comprnenes Cremoneſe—— | — Cremona 
a Terri- < Milancze Pl) Milan 
tories of C 1 — Is. to N. 
e Andris 
aumeling —— Falen xa 
rr 
1 | Bobbie e — . Bobbio — — 
M 3 FAN 
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? P ARM A. 
988 Parma prop. ſo . dem 
282 Dol Pact, "a 255 be. to W, 
E22 Terr of 15704 — 8 Burg 0 F. Domino $5 
8 | « Val di Two — Buigo di Val di Taro tos 
MOD E ” A. 
2 Modena prop. ſo call'd 5 Idem Eaftward 
8 © D. of Cf Oe — — 7 Idem Weſtward 
act. — idem Northward 
_— lem ii m. N. E. of 
Tre Haller e of c cpi — — 3 Clem 14 m. Regio. 
M4 T O U 4 
2 Mantoua prop. v call'd ) 5 Manzous Northward 
5 2 D. of >$abionetts + - 8 IId. s m. S. W. / of 
2 2 Gaaſtilla = —— > < dem 18 m. S. Mar 
Principality of I——\-: /1d.18 m. S. W. 
r of C iglon Caſtillan de Silver, = m. 
| | A. N. E. of Mantous, 
„ E N ICE. | 
Dogado Fenice 
N 16 HAND ——— L 774d 
Vicentino— [Vicenza 
|: —— — a — from E. to W. 
Com hends reſciano | 1 Breſcia rm 
the — , Bergamaſco — Bergamo _—_— "OE 
ries of 1. 0 - ; W. eo 
Iftria Cabo d' Iſtria (Vddin 
} Aquileja Se, 4 Idem in Friuli 22 m. S. E. of 
| Cremaſco Gen 24 m. S. of Bergamo 
| Polefin de Rovigo | = Rovigo 23 m. S. of Padua, 
{ Marcs Irgvigiano A \ Trevigio 17 m. N. W. of Venice 
Trevigiano Trevigiano prop. | Trevigio= 
contains the Felino —— falk = to N 
Territories Ybelluneſe Belluno y l 
of CCod ino ] | Codore — 


G E. 


8 5 5 2 RA 
* 


Part II. Tah. 
GEN 0 V 4. a 


$5.2 vet tioalics of Monaco — Idem 
5 9 (| 82 — 


Principality of lig_f 3 \dem—— 


Com 7 Fi : 
= uiſate of Ip item W. to E. 
[dem 
(rau of _—y = 5 
N dem 


TRENT. 


Comprehends 8 Biſhoprick o Idem, upon the 
"only the 9 Trent 4 Town _— 
62. In the Middle Part. 


— — 
The Land of the Charch, or PAP ACT. 


(p. o iS 8 Ferrara 
Le gologneſe 13 — 
Prov. of —— Ren — N. W. to 8. E. 


3 D. of Urbine Urbino 

„ | Marq. of Ancona — = | Ancone 

Y C. of Citta de Caſtello — Citta de Caſtello 

- erugiano Perugia 

8 Terc. of 7 as 2 þ Orvieto N. to S. 

D. of caſt o Caſtro—— 413 

St. peter's Patrimony Viterbo 14 m. 8. E. of Orvieto. . 

0 Campagnia di Roma ome 2 
Sabine agliano 20 m. N. of Rome "I 2 

Ve) 


D. of Spoleto J Leere — 


| 
| 
| 
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T US CAN. J. 

2 Florence dem | 
3 Terr. of Piſa — 8 dem 2 E. to S. W. 
55 Sie n — 18814 — 
Princip of Piombino —— 5 41Jdem . E. to S. W. 
= \Iſle of Elbai 12 lc 2 — 
8 D. of Carrara and Maſſa N 2 | Maſſa 24 m. N. W. of Piſa. 

State of Preſidii Orbirelo 55 m. E. of 0 212 oli, 


The — oi Las 


1 only the # m. N. E. of Piſa. 
Situated 
S. Marine 


Territories of theſe 
two free Cities of 17 m. N. W. of Urbine, 


o 


* ly 


$ 3. In the Lower Part. 


| 


The Kingdom of NAPLES. 


OG ee & Ou* 


g [Arado the farther ] [ Aquila 

*S [rue the nig her | Civitta di Chie - From N. W. 
© | Mol'iſa — Bojan to . E. up- 
B cad itinate, or Puglia — | & | Manfredinis ——f on the Airi- 
= I- di BAT. | 5 Bari — \ atick Gulph. 
— 4 Terra di Otranto 5 4 O'ranto w—— 

2 Terra di Lauaro - 8 N — 

£ | Further Princip Benevent From N. W. 
5 | Nigher Prin-ipate — sar —— tos. E. up- 
= Bafilicats nn —— Cirengs —— (on the 7yr- 
E 1 Calabriathe nigher Coſende —— benin Sea. 
© | Calabris the farther= =) RU 


- 


Vol. 


ie. 
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Raume. 13 [ known of old by the Names of Heſperia, Saturnia, 

Latium, Auſonia, Oenotria and Janicula ; and now bounded 
01 all ſides by the Mediterranean Sea, except the North-Weſt, where it 
joins to part of France and Germany] is term d hy its Natives and Spani- 
ards, Italia; by the French, Italie; by the Germans, Italien; and by the 
15g liſb, Italy; fo call'd (as moſt Authors conjecture) from Italus, an 
Ancient King of the Sali, who leaving their Iſland came into this 
Country, and poſſeſſing themſclves of the middle part thereof, cal- 
Jed the whole Iralia, from the Name of their Prince. 


gir.] The Air of this Coyntry is generally Pure, Temperate and 
Healthful to breath in, except the Loud of the Church, where tis or- 
dinarily reckon d more groſs and unwholſom, as alſo the Southern 
parts of Na ls, where for ſeveral Months in the Summer tis ſcorch- 
ing hot, being of the like Quality with the Air of thoſe Provinces 
in Hain, which lie under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. The op 
ſite Place of the Globe to Hal, is that part of the vaſt Pocifick Occan, 
lying between 205 and 220 Degrees of Longitude, with 38 and 48 
Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the eth and 7th North 
Climat⸗) is very fertile, generally yielding in great abundance the 
choiceſt of Corn, Wines and Fruit. Irs Woods are ( for the moſt 
part) continually green, and well ſtor'd with the beſt of wild and 
time Beaſts Its Mountains do afford ſeveral kinds of Metal, particu» 
larly thoſe in Tuſcany and Napl s, which are ſaid to yield ſome rich 
Mines of Silver & Gold. Here's alſo a great quantity of true Alabaſter, 
and the pureſt of Marble. In ſhore, this Country is generally eſteem d 
the Garden of Europe ; and ſo ſtately and magnificent are its numerous 
Cities, that I cannot omit the following Epithets commonly beſtow- 
ed on divers of them; as Rome, the Sa red; Naples, the Noble ; He- 
1.nce, the Fair; Venice, the Rich; Genoa, the Stately ; Milan, the Great; 
Ravenna, the Antient; Padua, the Learned ; Bonozia, the Fat ; Le- 
born, the Mere handixing; Verona, the Charm ing; Luca, the Jelly ; and 
Caſal, the Strong. 


Commedities.] The chief cemmodi ier of this Country are Wines, 
Corn, Rice, Silks, Velvers, Taffaties, Sattins, Grograms, Fuſti 
Gold-wire, Allom, Armour, Glaſſes, and ſuch like. 


Rarities.) To reckon up all thoſe things in 1taly, that truly de- 
ſerve the Epithet of Rare and Curious, would far ſurpaſs our delign d 
brevity; I ſhall therefore confine my ſelf to one ſort of Rarities, 
namely, The moſt noted Remains or Monuments of Reverend Antiquity, 
namely, 
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which in effect are moſt worthy of our regard, they being very uf 
ful ig giving ſome Light to ſcveral parts of the Roman Hiſtory. Ig 
viewing of which Antiquities, I ſhall reduce them all to three Clat 
es; viz. Thoſe that are to be (cen in the City of Rome it ſelf. 4 
Ia the Kingdom of Naples, And laſtly, In all other parts of 11 
beſides. 
The moft remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in Rome it ſelf, are 
theſe following. (1-) Amphitheatre, particularly that, call'd the oll 
Amphitheatre (now term'd the Coliſeo, becauſe of a Coleſſean Statue 
that ſtood therein) begun by Veſpaſcan, and finiſh'd by Domitian, 
(.) Triumphat Arches, as that of Conſtantine the Great (nigh to the 
014 Amphitheazre) erected to him in the Memory ot his Victory ob- 
tain'q over the Tyrant Maxentius, with this Inſcription, Libergton 
Vb, Fundatori Paci. That of T.Veſpaſian (the ancienteſt of all the 
Triumphal Arches in Rome) erected to him upon his taking the Ci 
ty, and ſpoiling the Temple of Jeruſalem. That of Septimius Severus to 
de ſeen nigh the Church of St, Martin um. Add to thele, the Triumpbu 
Bridge, whoſe Ruins are ſtill viſible nigh Pont Angelo, ſo much re. 
pated of old, that by a Decree of the Senate, none of the meaner 
fort of People were ſuffer'd to tread upon the ſame. (3.) Therme or 
Bethe; as thoſe of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, which were of a pro- 
Cigious Bignels, according to that of Ammianus Marcellinus, who 
(ſpeaking of em) ſays, Lavacra in modum Provinciarum exſtructa. Thoſe 
of Alexander S vers, rhe goodly Ruins whereof are to be ſcen nigh 
the Church of St. Euſtachio: And laftly, the Ruins of Therm Con- 
ftantiniane, fill viſible in Monte Cavallo, formerly Mons Quirinals, 
(4) Several remarkable Pillars, particularly, that call'd Colonna d 
Antonino, erc&ted by M. Aurelius Anioninus, the Emperor, in Honour 
of his Father, Antoninus Pius, and ftill to be ſeen in the Corſo, being 
as yet 175 Foot high. That call*d Colouna Trajana, ſet up in Honour 
of Trajan, and now to be found in Monte Cavallo. That call'd Colon 
Roſtrara (| in extant in the Capitol) erected in Honour of Julia, 
and deckt with Stems of Ships, upon his Victory over the Carthagt- 
wigns,the ſame being the firſt Naval Victory obtain'd by the Romans, 
To theſe we may add the two great Obeliks (one before Porto de} 
Populo, and the other before the Church of St. Fobn de Lateran) for. 
merly belonging to, and now the chief Remainders of the famous 
Circus Maximus, which was begun by Tarquinius Priſcus, augmented 
' by j. Caſar and Aug uſtus, and at laft adorn'd with Pillars and Sta- 
rues by Trajay and Heliogabalus, We may alſo add thoſe Three Pillars 
of admirable Structure (now to be ſeen in Campo Vaccino) Which for- 
merly belong'd to the Temple of ꝓupiter Stator, built by Romulus, 
upon his Victory over the Sabines; together with fix others on the 
tide of the Hill mounting up to the Capitol, three of which be. 
long'd once to the Temple of Concord, built by Camillus ; And oy 
| Ocher 
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ther three to the Temple of upiter Jonant, built by Auguſtus upon 
narrow eſcape from a Thunderbolt. And finally, In the rank of 
pillars we may place the famous Milliarium, (Rill reſerv'd in the 

apitol) which is a little Pillar of Stone with a reund Brazen Ball 

n its top, erected at firſt by Auguſſus Caſar in Foro Komano, fi om 

hence the Romans reckon'd their Miles to all parts of Itah. Other 
ted Pieces of Antiquity in Rome, and not reducible to any of the 
former Claſſes, are chiefly theſe ; (1.) The ftately Ruins of Palazzo 
Mazgiore, or the great Palace of the Komen Emperors, once exten- 
ted over the greateſt part of the Palatine Hill, (2) The Ruins of 
ſemplum Pacis (which are nigh the Church of St, Fraceſea Romana in 
Campo Vaccino) built by J. Veſpaſian, who adorn'd the ſame with 
ſome of the Spoils of the Temple of Feruſalem. (3.) The Kotunds 
or Pantheon, built by Agrippa, and dedicated to all Gods ; many of 
whoſe Statues are ſtill extant in the Palace of Juſtiniani, reſet ved 
there as a Palladium of that Family, (4.3 The Mauſoleum Auguſſi, 
rear S. Rock's Church, but now extremely decay'd. And lafily, 
The very Plate of Braſs on which the Laws of che Ten Tables were 
written, is ftill to be ſeen in the Capitol. 

Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in the Kingdom of Naples, 
are theſe following; (1.) The Crotte of Pauſilipus; being a large 
Cart-way about a Mile long, cut under Ground, quite thro a 
Mountain, near the City of Naples, and made (as ſome imagine) 
„Lucullus; but according to others, Corceim Nerva. (a.) Some 
Remains of a fair Amphitheatre, and Cicero's Academy, nigh Puzzuoloz 
as alſo the Arches and Ruins of that prodigious Bridge, (being 
three Miles long) built by Caligula between Fuzzusle and Bai; fo 
which Building Suctonius, the Hiſtorian, ſcems to allude, when he 
taxeth that Emperor with his Subſtrutiones inſuna. (3+) The Fours 
lation of Baiæ it ſelf, and ſome Arches with the Pavement of the 
very Streets, all vilible under Water in a clear Sun-ſhiny-day. 
(4.) The Elifian Fields; fo tamous among the Poets, and extremely 
deholden to em for their Fame; being only an ordinary Plat © 
Ground ftill to be ſeen nigh the Place where the City of Baia ſtocd, 
(5-) The Piſcina Mirabils, which is a vaſt Subterranean Building 
nigh the Eliſian Fields, deſign'd to keep freſh Water for the Roman 
Gallies, who us'd to harbour thereabouts. (6.) The Ruins of Nero's 
Palace, with the Tomb of Ag ippina his Mother,nigh to the aforeſaid 
Piſcina ; as alſo the Baths of Cicero and Tritols ;z and the Lacs Averna, 
ſo noted of old for its infectious Air. (7,) The Grotte of the famous 
Sibylla Cumæa; nigh to the Place where Cumaa ſtood ; as allo the 
Sulphurous Grotta del Cane, nigh to the Grote of Pauſilipus above - 
mention'd. Laftly, The obſcure Tomb of that well-known Poet, 
J. Virgilus Maro, in the Gardens of S. Severino, nigh to the Entrance 


of the Grotte of Pauſilipms, To all theſe we may here ſubjoin _ 
note 
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noted and moſt remarkable Prodigy of Nature, the terrible Yu!; 
Veſuuius, about 7 Miles from the City of Naples. 

Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in all other Parts of 7:al, 
chictly theſe ; (1-) The Ve Appia, a prodigious long Cauſway of fin 
2 — reaching from f ome to Brunduſium, and made at the ſy]. 


al 


Charges of Appius Claudius during his Conſulate. (2.) Vis Flaminia i 
another Cauſway of the ſame length, reaching from Rome to Rim. 
and made by the Conſul Haminiu, who imploy'd the Soldiers there. 1 


zn during the time of Peace. (3.) Va milia, reaching from Rinin 
to Belegn , and pav'd by Zmilivs Lepidus, Collegue of Hlaminius. (4 
The old Temple and Houſe of Si ha Tyburtina, to be ſcen at Ive, 
Town about fifreen Miles from Rome. (5) An Ancient Triumphil 
Arch yet ſtanding near Fans, a Town in the Duchy of Urbine. (6) 
The very Stone upon which js! C ſar ſtood, when he made an 
Oration to his Men, perſwading them to paſs the Rubicon, and ad. 
vance ſtrait to Rome. The fame is to be ſeen upon a Pedeſtal in the 
Market-place of Rim ni. (7.) A rare Amphicheatre in Verona, ereQ. 

ed at firſt by the Conſul Flaminins, and repair'd ſince by the Citizens 

d now the intireſt of any in Hure e; as alſo another intire at Pola iq 7 
Iris, being of two Orders of Tuſcan Pillars plac'd one above another, Ml © 
(8) The Ruins of an Amphitheatre in Padua, part of Whoſe Court 


(being of an Oval Form) doth {till retain the Name of Arena. (g.) . 
Many ſtately Tombs of famous Men; particularly that of Antenur's 


in Padus; St Peter's in Rome; with that of St. Ambr ſe in Milan, and 
many others, together with vaſt multitudes of Statues both of Braſs WW ; 
and Marble in moſt parts of /ta/y. 
' Theſe are the moſt remarkable Remains of the Rowan Antiquities 
now extant throughout all this Country. As for Mod rn Curioſi ic, 
and other ſorts of Rarities (which are obvious to the Eye of every or- 
dinary Traveller) a bare Catalogue of em would ſwell up to a confi. 
derable Volume - *T were endleſs to diſcourſe of magnificent Build. 
ing (particularly Churches) ancient Inſcriptions, rare Weter-works, 
and many bold Pieces of Painting and Statuary, to be ſcen almoſt in 
every corner of Italy. Every one is apt to talk of the bending Tower 
of Piſa, the Whiſpering Chamber of Caprarela, the renown'd Houſe 
of Loretto, with the rich Treaſury of S. Mark in Venice; not to mention 
he famous Vatican Palace and Libriry, with the _—m_ and ſplendid 
urniture of the Rewan Churches. To theſe I may add the ſever:| 
Magazines, or large Collections of all forts of Rarities kept in ſeveral 
Parts of Jta!y; particularly thoſe in Va Ludaviſia, belonging to 
Prince Ludo vi; as alſo thoſe in the famous Gallery of Canonico Setal 
in Milan: But above all, are divers Rooms and Cabinets of exotick 
Curioſities and precious Stones (among which is the famous Dia- 
mond that weighs 138 Carats) all belonging to the Great Duke of 
Tuſcany, and much admir'd and talk'd of in all Parts of the Civiliz d 
—_— Eccleſi 


* 
[ ; 
1 
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ul | 
«clefiaſticks of the higheſt Order in this Country, are his Holineſs [= 

7a the Pope, and the Patriarchs of Venice and Auileia. ; 

vs, Archbishoppicks.J Next to theſe are the Archbiſhopricks of | 

v * en, Fer mo, Bene vento, Frani, | 

1 win, Ravenns, Thieti, Tarents, : 

"Br :ntaiſc, Naples, Lancians, Brindifs, | 

( "Wt o/ogue, Ca ua, Manfredonia, Otranto, 

„%%, Salerno, Bari, Roff ano, 

* Florence, Amalfi, Ciren;s, Conſens, 

ol FA Sorento, Nazarcth, or San Severins, 

1 Urbin, Coma, Barletta, Reggio, 


The reſpective Suffragans of theſe Eccleſiaſticks are as followeth, 


Bishopzicks, ] $1. Immediately ſubje& to the Pope, are the 
Biſhops of 


Oftia, - Alatro, Pernſa, Toligui, 
Partos Ferentino, Citta di Caſtels, Aſſiſt, 
dabius, Velitri, Citta de Sieve, Ancons, 
Paleftrins, Sutri, Caitro, Humans, 
Fraſcati, Nepi, Arezzo, Lorette, 
ſi Abano, Citta Caſi ana, Spoleto, Re anali, 
„e, Hort a, Norcia, Aſe li, 
„ £425) Viterbi, Ferm, Feſs, 
= L427 Tuſcane Ja, Narni, Oſmo, 
. eraciui, Civita Vecchia, Amelia, Camerin, 
| da, Bagnarea, Tai, Cometo, 4 
xi, Orvieto, Rieti, Mo te Fiaſcone. 


* 


1 
As alſo theſe following, being exempt from the Juriſdi ion of 
| i the reſpeRtive Metropolitans. 
| 
| 


Mantua, Cortona, Atella, Rapol's, 

Trent, Sarzans, Cava, Monte pelozo, 

Pavia, Fano, Scala and Ravel- Trivento, 

Saluſſes, Terra a, lo, Aquils, 

Monte Pultian, Auverſa, Melfs, Mar ſic, | 
Feramo, Caſſano, $an- Marco, Mente bone. | 
Biſi ane, » 


$ 2. Suf- 


* 
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$- 2. Suffragans to the Patriarch of Fenice, are only thoſe of 
Torzello, | | - Chioz a. 
8. 3- To the Patriarch of Aquileia, are thoſe of | 
Terviſo, ba Trieſte, Petin, | Vicenza, 
Feltri, Cabo d' Iſtrig, - Citta Nuova, Verona, 5 


Belluno, Pola, Padua, Como. 
Concorde, Pareo, 


84. To the Archbiſhop of Milan, are thoſe of | 


Cremona, Tortona, Percelles, Acqui, , 
Novara, Vighenano, Alba, Savona, 
Lodi, Bergamo, Ad, Vintemiglia. 
Alexandria, Breſcia, Caſall 


8. 5. To the Archbiſhop of Turin, are thoſe of | | 
Taree, Mondovi, - . Foſſanv 


§. 6. To the Archbiſhop of Tarentaiſe, are thoſe of 
Aoſto, Sion. Ti 
& 7. To the Archbiſhop of Bologne, are thoſe of c 


Parma, Rbe gg io, Carpi, Borgo, 
Placenza, Modena, Crema, S. Domino. 


8 8. To the Arcbiſhop of Genoa, are thoſe of 0 


Albegna, Brugnato, Mariana, Nebio. 
Noli, Bobio, Accia, 


| 8.9. To the Archbiſhop of Florence, are thoſe of 


Pei,  . Colle, Borgo ſan Sepulchro, 
Fieſoli, Volterra,  Cinta di Sole. 


8 10. To the Archbiſhop of Piſa, are thoſe of 
| ' Stana, Piombino, Mont- Alcino, * Aiato. 
85 Chiuþ, 
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iuß, Maſi, Livorno, S ona, 
f ene, Pie na, Luca, Alleria. 
511. To the Archbiſhop of brbine, are thoſe of 
Senig ag lia, Engu bio, Peſaro, 
Foſſombron a, Cagli, S. Leon. 


5 12. To the Archbiſhop of Fermo, ate thoſe of 


| $4n-Severino, Macerati, Montalt, 
| Tolentin, | Ripa Tranſona. 


. 13. To the Archbiſhop of Ravenna, are thoſe of 


Iwvigo, Britinoro, Sarfina, Cervit, 
Comachio, Forli, Rimini, Faneſtria. 
Fenz a, Coſena, Imola, 


14. To the Archbiſhop of Naples, are thoſe of 
Nola, Pozguolb. Cerra, Iſcbia. 


C 15. To the Archbiſhop of Capua, are thoſe of 


Tino, Caiazxo, Seſſa, Mont-caſſin, 
Calvi, Carniola, Venafro, Fondi, 
Caſerta, Iſernia, Aquin, Gaieta. 


8. 16. To the Archbiſhop of Salerno, are thoſe of 


Campagna, Policaſtro, Sarno, Nocera di pagui, 
Capacc io, Nuſco, Marſi.o nuovo, Acerno. 
$: 17. To the Archbiſhop of Amalf, are thoſe of 
Litteri, Capri, Minori. 


S. 18. To the Archbiſhop of Conta, are thoſe of 


Vico, Maſſa, 4 Caſtel a Mare di Stabbis 
$. 19. To the Archbiſhop of Sorento, are thoſe of 

Muro, Satriano, | Cedogna, 

Cangiano, Biſacica. 


§. 10. To 
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$ 20, To the Archbiſhop of Ben:wenro, are thoſe of 


Acol, Monte Marano, Bovino, Tremoli, 

Fiorenzuola, Avellino, Tor bolenxa, Leſaia, 

Telexi, PFiricenti, Dragonara, Guardia, 

S. Agatha di Go Ariano, Volturata, D'alfierer. 
thi, | Boian), Larina, 


$ 21, To the Archbiſhop of Thieti, are thoſe of 


Ortena di Mare, Civita di Penna, Sermona, 


$ 22. To the Archbiſhop of Lavciano, are none. 
$ 23. To the Archbiſhop of Manfredonia, are thoſe of 


Troia, Viaſte, San-Severo. 


524. To the Archbiſhop of Bari, are thoſe of 


Canoſa, Converſpns, Bitter), 
Giovena do, Polig aus, Labiallo, 
Bitonto , ES Monervino, 
Ru vo, Mol fett a. 


$ 25. To the Archbiſhop of Cirenxa, are thoſe of 


Malerano, Turſs, Grind, 
Venoſa, Potenza, Tricarico. 


§ 26. To the Archbiſhop of Nazareth, are none. 
$ 27. To the Archbiſhop of Irani, are thoſe of 
Salpi, Anaria, Fiſcghtas 


$ 28. To the Archbiſhop of Tarento, are thoſe of 


Montula, * Coaſtellanetta. 
$ 29. To the Axchbiſhop of Brindiſ, are thoſe of 
Oftuni, 7 Oria. 


$ 30. To 


* 
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6.39. To the Archbiſhop of ou, are thoſe of 


Galipoli, _ Caſtro, Aleſſano, 
Leeche, Nardo, S. Maria de Leuca. 
Vgento, | 


& 31. To the Archbiſhop of Roſſans, none. ; 
. 32, To the Archbiſhop of Conſens, are thoſe of 


Montalto, Mortorano, 
6.33. To the Archbiſhop of Sanſeverino, are thoſe of 
Balcaſtro, Strongoli, Cariati, 
Umbriatico, Iſoli, | Cerenzde 
634. To the Archbiſhop of Reggio, are thoſe of 
Inunte a, Cortona, Squillace, Boa, 
Nicaſtro, . Oppido,, Nicotera, Taverns 
obe, Gieraci, 


Univerſities.] Univerſities in this Country, are thoſe eftablill'd at 
tie Cities following, 


Jone, Florence, Mantua, Venice, 
Bononiay Piſa, Pavia, Padua, 
Ferrara, Hema, Naples, Verona, 
Jeruſia, Milan, Sale Parma, 


Vanners.] The Natives of this Country (once the Triumphant 
Lords and Conquerors of the World)are now leſs given to the Art 
of War, and Milltary Exploits, than moſt other Nations of Europe. 
However the Modern Italians are generally reputed a Grave,Re/pettjub 
and Ingenious ſort of People; eſpecially in thoſe thlags to which they 

biefly apply themſelves now-a-days, viz. Statuary Works, ArchiteFure, 

ad the Art of Painting. They're allo Aa ha + Obedient to their Su- 


periors, Courteous to Inferiors, Civil co Equals, and very Kſtable to 
Strangers. They're likewiſe in Apparel very modeſt, in Furniture of 
Houſes, ſumptuous; and at their Tables extragrdinary sst and decent. 
ut theſe good Qualities of this People are mightily. ain d by many 
notorious Vices which reign among them, particularly thoſe of A- 


venge and J aloufie and Swearing, to all, of which they're ſoex- 
0 8 uſt, Fealouſie an N to all ot enen | ceſyely 
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ceſſively given, that even a modeft Narrative would ſeem incredit 
As for the Female Sex,a vulgar Saying goes of em, that they're 

pies at the Doors, Szints in the Church, Goars in the Garden, Deu 
in the Houſe, Angels in the Streets, and Syrenes at the Windows, 


Language.] The preſent Language of Italy is a Dialeſt of the Lam 
which was the ancient Language of this Country: Almoft ever; 
Province and City hath its peculiar Idiom, but that of Tuſcany is 
reckon'd the pureſt and beſt poliſh'd of all others, and is that which 
Perſons of Quality and Learning uſually ſpeak. Pater Nuſter in Jt, 
lian runs thus; Padre noſtro, che ſei ne Cielo, ſia ſanfificato il tuo nome: 
Venga il tuo Regno : fia faita la tua volonta, ſi come in cielo, coſe encora in 
terra. Dacci bogli il noſtro pane cotidiano; & remenici i noſtri debiti, {i 
tome encor noigli remettiano 4 i noſtri debitori. E non ci indurre in tei. 
tatione, ma liberaci dal male. Amen. 


Government.) The Government of Italy can't be duly conſiders* 
without looking back unto the chief Diviſions of that Country“ 
abovemention'd; there being ſo many different Sovereigntie ? 
therein, independent on one anether, and not ſubjected to one.“ 
Head. The whole being therefore divided into Vpper, Middle and; 
Lower, according to the aforeſaid Analyſis. | 


I. The Upper (or Lombardy) being again divided in one Principa.* 
lity, five Dutchies, two Republicks, and one Biſhoprick. That ene! 
Principality, viz. Piedmont, is under the Duke of Savoy. The fire 
Dutchies, viz. thoſe of Montferrat, Milan, Parma, Modena, and Man- 
tua, are under ſeveral Sovereigns; For Montferrat is partiy under the 
French King, and partly under the Dukes of Savoy and Mantua. Milan 
is under the King of Spain, for which he is dependent on the En- 

ror. Parma is moſtly under its own Duke, who is feudatory to the 

ope, paying yearly 10000 Crowns. Modena is under its own Duke, 
who is dependent on the Emperor. And Mantua is moſtly under its 
own Duke, who is feudatory to the Emperor, The two Republicks 
being thoſe of Venrce and Genoua, (of whom particularly afterwards) 
are govern'd by their Senate and Magiftrates. The one Biſhoprick 
being that of Trent, is ſubjett to the Houle of Auſtria. , 


e 


II. The Middle Part being divided into the Land of the Church, 
the Dukedom of Tuſcany, and the Republicks of Luca and St. Marini. 
The Land of the Charch (or St. Peters Patrimony) is for the moſt part 
in the Hands of the Pope, and rul'd by ſeveral Governors ſet over its 
various Diviſions, who are generally not a little ſevere upon the Sub- 
jets. His Holineſs, the Pope (by Virtue of the JuriſdiQion of the A. 


man See) is both Temporal and Spiritual Soycreign thereof, and 1 
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ly ftild by Roman Catbolicks, the Chief Ecchſfaſtick of all 
— the Tanis of Rome, and the Weſt ; the Primate and 
Supream Governor of Italy; the Metropolitan of thoſe Biſhops Suffra- 
gn to the See of Rome, and Biſhop of the moſt famous St. Joby of La- 
ran. The Dukedom of Tuſcany is, for the moſt part, under its own 
Duke, except the Towns of Siena, (for which he is Tributary to 
Jain) and 0rbitello, which belongeth to the Spaniard. This Duke is 
efteem'd the Richeſt and moſt Powerful of all the Italian Princes, 
but his manner of Government is generally reckon'd too pre ſſing 
uud uneaſy to the Subject. The Towns and Republicks of Luca 
and St. Marino, are govern'd by their own Magiſtrates as free 
States. But of them afterwards. 


III. The Lower Part of ah being the Kingdom of Naples, is ſub- 
ject to the Spaniard, for which he is Homager to the Pope, and ac- 
cordingly ſends his Holineſs yearly, a White Horſe and 7000 Du- 
cats by way of Acknowledgment. If is govern d by a Vice- Nax, ap- 
pointed and ſent thither by his Catholick Majefty, who is uſually 
one of the Chief Grandees of Spain, and is commonly renew'd eve- 
ry third Year, Theſe Vice-Roys (as in moſt other of the Spaniſh 
Governments) during their ſhort Regency, do iaduſtriouſly endea. 
our to loſe no time in filling their own Coffers, aud that by moſt 
zrievous ExaQions on the poor Subject. So ſevere indeed are the 
$aniards upon the Neapolitans, that the King's Officers are com- 
monly ſaid to ſuck in the Dutchy of Milan, and to Fleece the INand 
of Sicily, but to Fley off the very Skin in the Kingdom of Naples ; 
ſo that the People of this Country (which is one of the beſt in 
Europe) are moſt miſerably. barraſs'd by theſe hungry and rapaci- 
ous Vultures. Beſides theie Princes in /taly abovemention'dthere 
are ſeveral others, who are under the Protection of ſome higher 
Power, particularly that of the Emperor, the Pope, or the King of 


To the Government of nah, we may add the four following Re- 
publicks, vix. thoſe ot 
a | Venice, Luca, i 
Genoua, Ky Marino. 


I. Venice, This Republick is under an Ariftocratical Government, 
the Sovereigmy of the State being lodg d in the Nobility, or certain 
number of Families enroll'd in the Golden Book, call'd the Regiſter of 
the Venetian Nobles. Their chief Officer is the Duke, or Doge, whoſe 
Authority is a meer Chimera, and he no better than Tents Ke 
um, Precedency being all he 8 claim above the 1 
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ſtrates. Here are eſtabliſh'd five principal Councils, viz, (f.) That 
term'd the Grand Council, comprehending the whole Body of the 
Nobility, by whom are clected all Magiftrates, and enacted all 
Laus which they judge convenient for the Publick Good. (2,) 
That term'd the Pregadi, (commonly call'd the Senate of Venice 
conſiſting of above an hundred Perſons, who determine Matters 
of the hjgheft Importance, as thoſe relating to Peace or War, 
Leagues and Alliances. (3.) The College coniifting of twenty four 
Lords, whoſe Office is to give Audience to Ambaſſadors, and to 
report their Demands to the Senate, which alone hath Power to 
return Anſwers. (4) The Council of Ten, (conlifting of ten No- 
| blemen) whoſe Office it is to hear and decide all Criminal Mat. 
ters: This Court (whoſe Juriſdiction is extraordinary great) is 
' yearly renew'd, and three of theſe Noblemen, call'd the Capi, or 
Inquiſitors of State, are choſen Montbly z to which Triumvirate is 
aſhgn'd ſuch a Power in judging of Criminals, that their definite 

entence reacheth the chiefeſt Nobleman of the State, as well as 
the meaneft Artificer, if they are unanimous in their Voices, 
otherways all the Ten are conſulted with, 


IL Genoua is under an Ariſtocratical Government, very like to 
that of Venice; for its Principal Magiſtrate hath the Name or Ti- 
tle of Duke, (but continueth only for two Years) to whom there 
are Aſſiſtant, eight Principal Officers, who with the Duke,are cal. 
led the Seipniory, which in Matters of the greateſt Importance, is 
alſo ſubordinate to the Grand Council, conſiſting of 400 Perſons, 
all Gentlemen of the City; which Council with the Seigniory, do 
conſtitue the whole Body of the Commonwealth. This State is 
much more famovs for what it hath been, than for what it is, be- 
ing now on the decaying Hand. At preſent it's ſubje& unto ſeve- 
ral Sovereigns, varions Places within its Territories belonging to 
the Dukes of Savoy and Tuſcany, ſome free, and others lately taken 
by the French. | 


III. Luca (being a ſmall Free Commonwealth, enclos'd within 
the Territories of che Grand Duke of Tuſcany) is under the Govern- 
ment of one Principal Magiſtrate, call'd the Gonfalonier, change. 
able eyery ſecond Month, aſliſted by riue Counſellors, nam'd Au- 
ziani, whom they alſo change every {ix Months, during which time 
they live in the Palace or Common-hall; and Superior to them is 
the Grand Council, which contifting of about 240 Noblemen, who 
being equally divided into two Bodies, take their turns every half 
Year, This State is under the Protection of the Emperor of Ger. 
many, and payeth him yearly Homage accordingly. 


IV. St. 
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IV. St. Marino, a little, (but flouriſhing) Re publick in the Duke. 
dom of Urbine, which ſtill maintains its Privileges, and is govern'd 
by its own, Magiſtrates, who are under the Protection of the Pope. 
The whole Territory of this ſmall Commonwealth, is bur one 
Mountain about three Miles long, and ten round, conſiſting of 
about 5000 Inhabitants, who boaſt of their State being a Free Re- 
publick about 1c00 Years. 


Arms.) It being too tedious to expreſs, the Eaſigns Armorial of 
all the Sovereign Princes and States in this Country, and too ſu- 
perficial to mention thoſe of one only; we ſhall therefore (as a 
due Medium) nominate the chief Sovereignties of Italy | viz. the 
/opedom, the Dukedom of Tuſcary, and the Republicks of Venice 
and Genoug] and affix to each of theſe their peculiar Arms, 
Therefore, 1 The Pope, (as Sovereign Prince over the Land of 
the Church or Papal Dominions) bears for his Eſcutcheon, Gules, 
conſiſting of a long Cape, or Head- piece or, ſurmounted with a 
Croſs pearl'd and garniſh'd with three Royal Crowns, together 
vith the two Keys of St. Peter placed in Saltjer, (20) The Arms 
of Tuſcany are, or, five Roundles, Gules, two, two, and one, and 
one in Chief Azure, charged with three Flower.de-Luces or. 
03.) Thoſe of Venice are, Azure, a Lion winged, Sejant Or, hold. 
ing under one of his Paws, a Book covered, Argent. Laſtly, Thoſe 
of G?noug are, Argent, a Crols Gules, with a Crown clos'd by rea- 
ſon of the Iſland of Corſica belonging to it, which bears the Titte 
of Kingdom, and for Supporters are two Grifhas 0r. 


Relizion.] The 7talians (as to their Religion) are Zealous Pro- 
feſſors of the Doctrine of the Roman Church, even in her groſſeſt 
Errors and Superſtitions ; and that either out of Fear of the Barbarous 
Inquiſition; Or in Reference to their Ghoſtly Father, the Pope: 
Or chiefly, by being induſtriouſly kept in woful Ignorance of the 
Proteſtant Doctrine, of which they are taught Many falſe and mon- 
ſtrous things. The Jews are here tolerated the Publick Exerciſe 
of their Religion, and at Rome there's a weekly Sermon for their 
Converſion, at which one of each Family is buund to be preſent, 
The Chriſtian Faith was fir ſt preach'd here by St. Peter, who went 
thither in, or about the beginning of the Reign of the Emperor Clan- 
lin, as is generally teſtified by ſome ancient Writers of good Ac- 
count. But where as this Country is the Seat of the pretended Infal- 
lible Head of the Church of Kone,” no Place can be more proper to 
diſcourſe of the Dodrire of that Church than this is, And whereas the 
ſenets of the Romiſh Church ( has ſhe differs from all other Chri- 
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ſtian Churches, eſpecially thoſe of the Reformation) are ſuch, as wiſh) 
by her pretended General Councils [particularly that of Trey 
has ſuperadded to the Chriſtian Faith 3 and endeayour'd to impe 
the belief of em, as ſo many New Articles of Faith; upon the x 
of the Chriftian World: The beft Summary of her Doctrine, az 
true and unqut ftionable Body of Popery, may be fitly reckon'd ti 


noted Creed of Pope Pius IV. the various Aiicles of, which are the 
follow ing. | 


Art. I. Ibelie ve in one God the Father Almighty, maker « 
Heaven and Earth, and of all things viſible and inviſible 

II. And in one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the only begotten Son 
God, begotten of his Father before all worlds, God of Gul 
Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten not mai: 
being of one Subſtance with the Father, by wbom all thing 
were made. | 

III. Who for us Men, and for our Salvation came down fr 
Heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghoſt of the Vi 

in Mary, and was made Man. 1 

IV. And was crucified alſo for us under Pontius Pilate, /i 
fered and was buried. 

V. And the Third Day roſe again according to the Scripture 

VI. And aſcended into Heaven, and ſitteth on the right 
of the Father. 

VII. And he ſhall come again with Glory to judge both t 
quick and the dead, whoſe Kingdom ſhall have no end, 
VIII. And I believe in the Holy Ghoſt, the Lord and Gio 
of Life, who proceedeth from the Father and the Son, v 
with the Father and the Son together is worſhipped and gli 

fied, who ſpakg by the Prophets. 

IX. And I believe one Catholick, and Apoſtolick Church. 

X. I acknowledge one Baptiſm for the remiſſion of Sins. 

XI. And I look for the Reſurrection of the Dead. 

XII. And the Life of the World to come. Amen. 

XIII. 7 moſt firmly admit and embrace Apoſtolical and E: 
cleſiaſtical Traditions, and all other Obſervations and Cit 
ſtitutions of the ſame Church. e = 

| XIV. i 
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NV. 7 do admit the Holy Scriptures in the ſame ſenſe that 

Tn holy Mother-Church doth, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of 

mY the true Senſe and Interpretation of them; and I will inter- 

vet them according to the unanimons conſent of the Fathers. 

d. I do profeſs and believe that there are Seven Sacraments 

the of the new Law, truly and properly ſo call d, inſtituted by 

Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, pl neceſſary to the Salvation of 
Mankind, tho" not all of them to every one, viz. Baptiſm, 
Confirmation, Euchariit, Penance, Extreme Unilion, Ore 
ders, and Marriage, and that they do confer Grace; and 
that of theſe, Baptiſm, Confirmation and Orders, may not 
be repeated without Sacrilege. I do alſo receive and admit 
the received and approved Rights of the Catbolick Church in 
her ſolemn Adminiſtrat ion 3 the aboveſaid Sacraments. 

XVI. Ido embrace and receive all and every thing that bath 

been defined and declared by the holy Council of Trent con- 

cerning Original Sin and Juſtification. 

XVII. : do alſo profeſs, that in the Maſs there is offered un- 
to God a true proper and propitiatory Sacrifice for the quick 
and the 4 gs that 4 x , holy . f — 
Euchariit there is truly, really and ſubſtantially the Body 
and Blood, together with the Soul and Divinity of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, and that there is 4 converſion made of the 
whole ſubſtance of the Bread into the Body, and of the whole 
ſubſtance of the Wine into the Blood; which converſion 
the Catholick Church calls Tranſubſtantiation. 

XVIII. 7 confeſs that under one kind only, whole and entire 
chriſt, and a true Sacramont is taken and received. 

XIX. 1 4, firmly believe that there is a Purgatory, and that 
the Souls kept Priſoners there, do receive help by the Suſfr a» 

es of the Faithful, | 

XX. I do likewiſe believe that the Saints reigning together with 
Chriſt, are to be — and prayed unto, and that they 
do offer Prayers unto God for us, and that their Relic s are 
to he had in Veneration. ; 

XXI. I do moſt firmly aſſert, that the Images of Chri#t, of the 

- Bleſſed Virgin the Mother of God, and of other Saints, 
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ought to be bad and retained, and that due Honour a 
Veneration ought to be given them. | Pepe: 
XXII. I do affir m, that the Power of Indulgences was left h 
© Chriſt in the Church, and that the Uſe of them is very bi. 

* neficial to Chriſtian People. 1 

XXIII. I do acknowledge the Holy, Catholick and Apoſtclich 
Roman Church, to be the Mother and el of all 
Churches; and I do promiſe and ſmear true Obedience 1 
the Biſhop of Rome, the Succeſſor of. St. Peter, the Prince 
of the Apoſtles, and Vicar of Jeſus Crit. 

XXIV. I do undoubtedly receive and. profeſs all other thing; 

which have been delivered, defined, and declared by th, 

ſacred Canons and Oecumenical Cuncils, and eſpecially jy 

the holy Synod of Trent; and all things contrary there 

to, and all Herefies condemned, rejected, and anathema 

tized by the Church, I do likewiſe condemn, rejett, and 

anat hemati⁊e. 5 . eurer Kuck 
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SECT. VI. 
Concerning Turky in Europe. 
d. m. Miles. 
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| HIS vaſt Complex Body, comprehending theſe various Coy 
| tries above · mention d, and the moſt remarkable of em being 
Hungary, Greece, and Little Hungary; we ſhall firſt treat of theſe thre er 
ſeparately, and then conjunRQly of all the reſt, under the General I. 
tle of the Danubian Provinces, Therefore, 


d1:, HUNG ART. 


m. LA (which, for Method's ſake, we ſtill continu: 
under the General Head of European Turky, tho almol 
intirely under the Emperor of Germany) contains a part of Pannonis, 
with ſome of ancient Germany and Dacia: is now bounded on the Eſt 10 
by Tranſiluanis; on the Weſt by Auſtria; on the North by Poloxis 
Propris ; on the South by Sclavon'a ; and term'd by the Italians, Un 
gharia; by the Spaniards, Hungriæ; by the French, Hungrie ; by the 
Germans, Ungern ; and by the Engliſh, Hungary ; ſo call'd from the an- 
cient Inhabitants, the Hanni or Huns. | 
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| Y Air. J The Air of this Country is generally eſteem'd very un- 
Vvholſom to breath in; which is chiefly occaſion'd from much Ma. 
| riſh Ground, and many Lakes, wherewitk this Country abounds, 
| The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Hungary, is that part of the vaſt 
| Pacifick Ocean, between 218 and 23 3 Degrees of Longitude, with 
43 and 49 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil ] The Sei of this Country (it lying in the 7th and 8th North 
Climate) is very fruitful in Corn and Roots, and various ſorts of ples 
ſant Fruit, affording alſo excellent Paſturage ; and ſeveral of its 
Mountains produce *. valuable Mines of Copper, Iron, Quickll 
ver, Antimony and Salt. Yea, ſo noted is this Country for Mines, 
that no leſs than ſeven remarkable Towns go by the Name of din 
Towns, the chief of which is Ch umi, whoſe Mine hath been wrought 
in about 900 Years. The Length of the Days and Nights in Hungen 
is much the ſame as in the Southern Circles of Germany. 


Commodities] This being an Inland Country, and thereby having 
no ſettl'd Trade with Foreign Parts, we may reckon the Produtt 
of the Soil the chief Commodities with which the Inhabitants deal 
with their Neighbours. 


Rarities.) Here are many Natural Baths, eſpecially thoſe at Bud, 
which are reckon d the nobleſt in Europe, not only for their variety d 


hot Springs, bur alſo the Magnificency cf their Buildings. * 5 
ike x 
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iſe two hot Bagnios near Tronſcbin, upon the Confines of lura- 

Mis; and others at Schemniry in Upper Hengary. Beſides which, there are 
waters in ſeveral Parts of this Country of a petrifying nature, and o- 

hers that corrode _ ro = degree, that they Il conſume a 2 

doe in 24 Hours. Near Eſperies in U-per Hungary, are two ly 

| nate ivy whoſe Waters ſend forth ſuch an infectious Steam, that 
kills either Beaſt or Bird approaching the ſame; for the preventing 
f which, they are wall'd round, and kept always cover d. 


archbishoppicks.] Arcbbiſbopricks in this Country, are thoſe of 


* Gran, | | Colocæ s. 

"Y vichopgichs.] Biſbeppicts in this Country, are thoſe of 

F Angria, Quing ie Eeclaſte Veſprin, 

ie Neytracht, Raab, ; Great Waradine 


Univerſities.) What Univerſtics are eſtabliſh'd in this Country, 
ace the re-taking it from the Infidels, is uncertain. 


qannets ] The Hang arians (more addicted to Mars than Minervs ) 
re generally look'd upon as good Soldiers, being Men, for the 
noſt part, of a ſtrong and well-proportion'd Body, valiant and da- 
ing in their Undercakings, but reputed cruel and inſulting when 
daquerors. 


Linguage.) The Hungarians have a peculiar Language of their owny 

phich hath little or no Affinity with thoſe of the Neighbouring 

tions, ſave only the S:12vonic, from which it hath borrow'd ſeve- 

il Words, and which is alſo ſpoken in ſome Parts of this Country, 

$ the German is in others. Pater Noſter in the Hu"garian Tongue runs 

nus: My atyanc ki wagy a4 menniekben, enteltaſ e mega te neved: jojon 

| 7 te orſagod; legu n Mega 'e akaratod, mint a menyben, guy itt e 

%; A mimindennapi kenyirunket ad meg ntkunc ma : ts baccaſd meg 
10 cuſc a mi vet ł intet, mit ppem miis mezboctatune nac, & kic 
i elenune vet ketenec: es ne vizi minket at kiſertetbe, de abadim eg 
inter a gonoſq'ol, Amen. 


Government.] This Kingdom being almoſt wholly recover'd from 
ie Ottoman Slavery by the late ſucceſsful Progreſs of the Imperial 
ms, is now dependent on the Juriſdiction of the Emperor, who is 
nd King thereof, The Aſſembly of the States conſiſts of the Clergy, 
wm, Noblemen and Free Cities, who uſually meet once every three 
eis; which Aſſembly hath Power to Eledt a Paletin, who (by 

4 A 
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| | the Conſtitution of the Realm) ought to be a Native of Hunge'y, 
i and to him belongs the management of all Military Concerns, u 
alſo the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Affairs both Civil and Ct. 
minal. x | 


Arms.] See Germany. 


Religion. ] The prevailing Religion in this Country is that of the 
Church of Rome, eſpecially ſince the late Conqueſts made by the Im 
perial Arms. Next to it is the Doctrine of Luther and Calvin, which 

is zealouſly maintain'd by great multitudes of People, and many of 
em are Perſons of conſiderable Note. Beſides theſe, are to be found 
moſt Sorts and Sets of Chriſtians, as alſo many Jews, and Mahometan 
not a few. This Kingdom receiv'd the Knowledge of the Bleſſed 
! Goſpel in the beginning of the Eleventh Century, and that by the 
induſtrious Preaching of Albert, Archbiſhop of Prague. 


62. GREECE. 


| N fre [ formerly Greis and Helis; and now Bounded Mifhi 

| Jon the Eaſt by the Archi elago, or Agean Sea; on the MPhe 
North by the Danubien Provinces; on the Weſt and South by part ler 
| of the Mediterrancan Sea ] is term d by the Italian, and Spa"ia'd, Mifron 
* Gracia ; by the French, Ia Greece ; by the Germans, Griechen land; and curſt 
| by the Engliſh, Greece: Why fo call'd, is varioully conjectur d by Merta 
| our Modern Criticks; but the molt receiv'd Opinion is, that the WGod 
Name derives its Original from an Ancient Prince of that Country, Nh 
calld Græcus. | Chr 


| Air.] The Ar of this Country being generally Pure and Tempe- Wyhic 
rate, is reckoned very pleaſant and healchful to breath in. The Met 5 
oppoſite Place of the Globe ro Gree e, is that Part of the vaſt Paci- Wan 
fick Ocean, between 225 and 232 Degrees of Longitude, with eee 
and 42 Degrecs of South Latitude. be { 


Soil] The Soil of this Country (it lying under the 6th North ie 
Climate) is not only very fit for Paſture, (there being much fertile {ole 
Champaign Ground) bur alſo it :ffords good ſtore of Grain, where lde 
duly manured ; and abounds with excelſent Grapes, and other de- et, 
licious Fruits. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part of Greece, if if A 
about 15 Hours; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 9 Hours t, nag 
the Nights proportionably. / fic 
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Bl Commodities:] The Chief Commodities of this Country, are rec- 
„ boa'd Raw Silks, Pernocochi, Oyl, Turky-Leather, Cake-Soap, 
WM Honey, Wax, Ce. 


Rwities.] At Caſtri (a little Village on the South of NI. Parneſſus, 
now Liacura, by the Turks) are ſome Inſcriptions, which evince it 
to have been the ancient Delphi, ſo famous all the World over for 
the Oracle of Apollo. (2.) On the aforeſaid Mountain is a pleaſant 
Springs Which having ſeveral Marble Steps deſcending to it, and 
many Niches made in the Rock for Statues, give occaſion to think 
that this was the renown'd Fons Caſtalins, or Caballinm, which inſpir'd 
( People then imagin'd) the ancient Poets. (3.) In Livadia (the 
| W:ccient Acbaia) is a hideous Cavern in a Hill, which was very fa- 
vous of old for the Oracles of Tropbonim. (4-) Between the large 
luxe of Livadia and the Eubean Sea, (whoſe ſhorteſt diſtance is four 

Miles) are upwards of 40 wonderful Subterraneous Paſſages hewn 

out of the firm Rock, and that quite under a huge Mountain, to let 

the Water have a Vent, otherwiſe the Lake being ſurrounded with 
Hils, and conftantly ſupply'd by ſeveral Rivulets from theſe Hills, 
would till overflow the adjacent Country. (5.) On M. one im, in the 

| Withmus of Corinth, are the Remains of the Jthmian Ibeatre, being the 
ace where the Iſtbmian Games were formerly celebrated. (6) 
nere are alſo ſome Veſtigia of that Wall built by the Lacedemontans, 
com one Sea to the other, for ſecuring the Peninſula from the In- 
| Weurfions of the Enemy. (7.) Thro' moſt Parts of Greece, are ſtill 
rant the Ruins of many Heathen Temples, eſpecially that of the 
* WGoddeſs Ceres at Eleuſis (about four Hours from Athens) a part of 
'» Whoſe Statue is yet to be ſeen. And at Salonichi are ſeveral ſtately 
Chriſtian Churches (particularly thoſe of S. Sophia, Gabriel, and the 
Virgin Mary) now converted into Mabometan Moſques, the laſt of 
hich is 2 Noble Structure, environ'd on each fide with 12 Pillars 
of Faſper Stone, and as many Crofſes. upon their Chapiters re- 
maning as yet undefaced by the Turks. But the Chief Rarities of 
reece may be reckon'd thoſe various Monuments of Antiquity to 
be ſeen at Athens; The Chief of which are theſe following, (1. 
he Acropolis, or Citadel, che moft ancient and eminent part of 
de City. (2.) The Foundations of the Walls round the City, ſup- 
poſed to be thoſe erected by The/ew, who enlarg'd the ſame. (3.) 
he Temple of Minervs (now a Turkiſh Moſque ) as intire, as 
Wet, as the Kotonda at Rome, and is one of the moſt beautiful Pieces 
1s WP! Antiquity that's extant this Day in the World, (4-) The Pans- 
A Spiliorifez, or Church of our Lady of the Grotto, (5.) Some mags 
ificent Pillars, particularly thoſe commonly reckon'd the Re- 
„gas of Adrian's Palace, of which * were formerly fix Rows, 
| | | * avg 
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and 20 in each Row, but now only 17 ſtand upright, and are 
52 Foot high, and 17 in Circumference at the Baſe. Here likewiſ: 
is a Gate and an Aquedutt of the ſaid Emperor. (6.) The Stad inn, 


or Place where the Citizens us'd to run Races, encounter wid! 


Beaſts, and celebrated the famous Games, term'd Panatbhenea. (7, 
The Hill, Muſaum (now call'd Jo Seggio by the Inhabitants) fo nam'{ 
from the Poet, Muſæus, the Diſciple of orpbem, who was wont there 
to recite his Verſes. (8.) Some remains conjectured to be thole of 
the Areopagus and Odeum, or Theatre of Muſick. (9.) The Ruins 0 
many Temples, eſpecially that of Auguſtus, whoſe Front is ftill intire, 
conſiſting of four Dorick Pillars; as alſo thoſe of Theſeus, Hercules 
Jupiter Olympius, Caſtor and Pollux, Ce. (10.) The Tower of Androni. 
c Cyrrhaſtes, or Temple of the Eight Winds ftill intire, (119 
The Phanari, or Lanthorn of Demoſthenes, being a little Edifice 6 
White Marble, in Form of a Lanthorn, which is allo intire. For: 
particular Deſcription of all theſe Rarities, both at Atbens, and 
other Parts of Greece, with many remarkable Inſcriptions, both in 
Greek and Latin, Vid. Wheeler's Travels. 


Archbishopzicks.1] Archbiſhopricks in this Country are chiefly thoſe of 


Ampbipoli, Malvaſia, Saloniki, 
Lariſſa, Patras, Adrianople, 

Tarſa, Napoli di Romania, Fanna. 
Athens, © Corinth, 


Euwhopzicks.] Biſhopricks in this Country, are chiefly thoſe of 


Scotuſa, Miſitra, Glykaon, Granitza, 
Modon, Argiro Caſtro, Salona, Thalan, 
Caminitza, Detvino, Livadiay Ampbiſa. 
Argos, Butrinto, | 


Cintverſities ] No Univerſities in this Country, tho' once the Se: 
of the Mules ; but in lieu of them are 24 Monafteries of Caloyers ot 
Greek Monks, of the Order of St. Baſil, who live in a Collegiat 
manner on the famous . 4th9s, (now term'd 2 - 4, or th 
Holy Mountain) where the younger Sort are inſtructed in the Ho 
ly Scriptures, and the various Rites of the Greek Church; and ov 
of theſe Colleges, are uſuaily choſen thoſe Biſhops who ate ſubj: 
to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, A | 


Manners] The Greeks (moſt famous of old, both for Arms a: 
Arts, and every thing elle that's truly Valuable) are ſo wonderful 
degenerated from their Forefathers, that inſtead of thoſe * 1 
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lities which did ſhihe in em, particularly X»owledge, Prudence, 
20d Valour, there's nothing now to be ſeen among em, but the very 
Reverſe or Contrary of theſe, and that in the higheſt degree, Such 
is the Preſſure of the Ottoman Moak, under which they groan at pre- 
ſeat, that their Spirits are quite ſunk within cm, and their very. 
aſpett doth plainly declare a diſconſolate and de jztied Mind, How- 
erer, the unthinking Part of em do lo little contider their preſeut la- 
viſþ ub je tion, that there's no People moreFovial and Merrily-diſposd, 
being ſo much given to Singing and Dancing, that *tis now become a 
Proyerbial Saying, As merry as a Greek. The Trading Part of em 
xe generally very Cunning, and ſo inclin'd to over-reach (it they 
can) in their Dealings, that Strangers do not only meet with much 
nore Candour among the 7urks ; that it one Turk ſeem in the leate to 
diſcredit another's Word or Promiſe , his Repiy is ftill at hand, I bope you 
lon't take me for 4 Chriſtian : Such is that Blot, which chele Impru- 
dent Profeſſors of Chriſtianity have caft upon our moſt Holy Religi- 
on, in the Eyes of its numerous and implacable Advetſaries. 


Language.] The Languages here in uſe, are the Turkiſh and Vulgar 
Greek (the firſt being peculiar to the us, and the other to the 
chyiſtians) a Specimen of the former ſhall be given in the laſt Para- 
graph of this Section. As for the other, I can't omit to mention 
the mighty difference there is betwixt it and the ancient Greek, 
not only in reſpect of the many Turkiſh Words now intermixt, but 
alſo in the very Pronunciation of thoſe which yet remain unalter- 
el; as J particulacly obſerv'd by converſing with ſeveral of the 
Greek Clergy in the Iſland of cpr, and elſewhere; and being pre- 
ent at ſme of their publick Prayers. Yea, the Knowledge of the 
ancient Greek in its former Purity, is not only loft among the vul- 
gar ſort of People, but alſo almoſt extinguiſh'd even among thoſe 
of the higheft Rank, few or none of their Eccleſiaſticks themſelves 
pretending to be Maſters of it. And at Athens (once ſo renown'd tor 
Learning and Eloquence) their Tongue is now more corrupt and 
darbarous, than in any other part of Greece. Pater-Nofter in the 
beſt Dialect of the modern Greek, runs thus: Pater bemas, opios iſe 
es 105 Ouranou hagiaſthito to Onoma ſou, na erti be baſilia ſou ;, to tbelema 


Jou na ginete⁊ itzon en te Ge, os ij ton Ouranon: To pſomi bemas doſe be- 


nu ſime ron. K ſic horaſe be mos ta crimata bemon ion, ke be mas fichar a» 


ſomen ekinozs opou, mas adi bounkæ men ternes bemas i to piraſmo, alla 
ſoſon bemas apo to kako. Amen, . 


Government.] So many brave and valiant Generals did Greece for- 
nerly breed, that Strangers uſually reſorted thither to learn the Art 
of War z and ſuch were the Military Atchievements of this People, 
both at home and abroad, and ſo far did the force of their Arms ex- 
tend, that under their Great Alexander was erected the third Potent 
Ws 0 2 Monarchy 
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Monarchy of the World. But alas ! ſuch hath been the ſad Cataſtrophe 
of Affairs in this Conntiy, and ſo low and lamentable is its Condition 
at preſent, that nothing of its former Glory and Grandeur is now to 
be ſeen, For its poor and miſerable Natives, are now ſtrangely cow'd 
and diſpirited; its (once) numerous and flouriſhing Cities, are now 
de populated, and meer heaps of Ruins ; its large and fertile Provinces 
are now laid wafte, and lie uncultivated, And lately, the whole,and 


till a great part of the Country, doth now groan under the heavy 


Burden of the Turkiſh Yoke ; and its various Diviſions are rul'd by 
their reſpective Sangiacs in Subordination to the Grand Signior. 


Arms.) See the laſt Paragraph of this Section. 


Religton.] The eftabliſh'd Religion in this Country, is that of Me 
bometaniſm; but Chriftianity (for its number of Profeſſors) doth far 
more prevail. The chief Tenets of the Mabometan Religion may de 
ſeen 8 4- of this Sefion (to which I remit the Reader.) As for Chrifti- 
anity, tis profeſs'd in this Country, according to the Doctrine of the 
Greek Church, the Principal Points of which, as it differs from the 
Weſtern Chriſtian Churches (whether Proteſtant or Roman) are theſe 
following, viz. (i.) The Greeks deny the Proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt from the Son, aſſerting that he proceedeth only from the Fa- 
ther thro* the Son. (2.) They alſo deny the Podtrine of Purgatory, 


"+ 


pet uſually pray for the Dead. (;.) They believe that the Souls of 


the Faithful departed this Life, are not admitted unto the Beatifit 
Viſion till after the ReſurreFion. (4.) They celebrate the Bleſſed Sacra. 
ment of the Euchariſt in both Kinds, but make the Communicant take 
three Morſels of Leaven d Bread, and three ſips of Wine, in Honour 
of the Three Perſons of the Adorable Trinity, (5.) They admit Chil. 
dren to participate of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, when only 
ſeven Years of Age, becauſe then it is (ſay they) that they begin to 
Sin. (6.) They allow not of Extream Union and Confirmation, and 
diſapprove of fourth Marriages. (7.) They admit none into Holy 
Orders but ſuch as are married, and inhibit all ſecond Marriages, 
being once in Orders, (8.) They reject all carved Images, but admit 
of Pictures, wherewith they adorn their Churches, Laftly, They ob- 
ſerye four Lents in the Year, and eſteem it unlawful to Faft upon 
Saturdays. In their Publick Worſhip they uſe four Liturgies, viʒ · That 
commonly call'd St. Fames's, St. C hryſoſtom's, St. Baſil's, and St.Grego!y 
the Great's, together with Leſſons out of the Lives of their Saints, 
which makes their Service to be of ſuch a tedious indiſcreet length, 
that it commonly laſts five or ſix Hours together. The Faſts and Fe. 
ſtivals yearly obſerv'd in the Greek Church are very numerous; and 
were it not for em, *cis probable that Chriſtianity had been quite 
extirpated out of this Country long ere now ; For by means of the 
; | | t Solemnities 
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Folemnities (which yet are celebrated with a multitude of ridiculou® 
and ſuperſtitious Ceremonies) they ſtill preſerve a Face of Religion 
under a Patriarch, [ who reſides at Conſtantinople] and ſeveral Arch- 
jiſbops add Biſhops, particularly thoſe abovemention d. But did we 
view thoſe Fcclefiaſticks in their Imelleſtuals, as alſo the lamentable 
State of all Perſons committed to their Charge, we ſhould find both 
prieſt and People labouring. under ſuch groſt and woful Ignorance, 
that we could not refrain from wiſhing, that the Weſtern Churches 
of chriſtendom ¶ by their Diviſions, Impieties, and Abuſe of Knowledge ] 
may not provoke the Almighty at laſt to plague 'em likewiſe with the 
ame Darkneſs and Deſolation. This Country was water'd with the 
Bleſſed Goſpel in the very Infancy of Chriſtianity, and that by the 
powerful Preaching of St. Pau}, the Apoſtle of the Gentiles, 


$ 2, Little Tartary. 


ame. J © ile Tartary * nciently Taurics Cherſoneſw, or Tartaria 
9 Procopenſis, being the Leſſer Scythia, and a part of Old 
$rmatia; and now Bounded on the Eaſt by Georgia and the River 
mais; on the Weſt by. Podojia; on the North by Part of Maſcovia; 
and on the South by the Hack. Sa] is term'd by the Tralians, Tar- 
tris Minor; by the Spaniards, Tartaria Menor; by the French, La Pe- 
tite Tarrarie 3 by the Germans, A N Tartary; and by the Exgliſb, Lit- 
tle Jartary; ſo call'd to diſtinguiſh it from Great Tartary in Aſia ;, as 
allo Crim-Tartary from Crim, the principal City of the Country. 


Air. J The Air of this Country is generally granted to be of a 
very temperate Nature, but yet unhealthful to breath in. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to Little Tartary, is that FF of Jerra 
Auſtralis incognita. Between 240 and 250 Degrees of Longitude, 
vich 48 and 52 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 8th North Cli. 
mte) is very different 8 Parts, ſome Places abounding 
vith Grain and Fruits, and others, pefler'd with undrainable Marſhes, 
and barren Mountains, The length of the Days and Nights here, 
s the ſame as in the Northern parts of France. 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country are reckon'd 
Slaves, Leather, Chalcal Skins, and ſeveral forts of Furs, which 
they exchange with the Adjacent Turks for other Commodities 


they want, 


Rarities.) Some Travellers relate of this wild and barbarous Part 
of the World, that few, or no, 9 Beaſts are found 3 
. . 3 An 
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And others tell us, That many of its Fens and Marſhes abougd 
mightily wich Salt, Which is naturally there produc'd in prodigious 
Quantitics. 


Archbichopzt ks. ] 4rchbiſbopricks in this Country. None, 
Bishopzieks.] Biſbopricks in this Country, are thoſe of 


| Caffa, | | Gothia. 
Umverſities.] Vniverſties in this Country. None. 


Manners.] The Crim-Tartars are generally Men of vigorous and 
robuſt Bodies, able to endure all the Hardſhips of a Military Lifc; 
and many of *em (being endu'd with Courage and Vigour of Mind, 
conform to their Strength of Body) prove the beſt of Soldiers, 

They are reputed to be very juſt in their Dealings with one anc- 
ther, but far orherwiſe with Strangers. Many of 'em are much ad- 
died to Pillage, and they uſually feed upon Horſe-Fleſh. 


Lengu ge.] The Language of the Crim-Tarzars is the Scythian, or 
pure Tartareſque, which hath ſuch a reſemblance to the Jurłiſb as the 
"Spaniſh to the Italian; theſe Tartars and Turks underftanding one an- 
other, as thoſe of Italy and Spain. The Arabick is here lcarn'd at 
School, as in moſt Parts of Turky, Pater-Noſter in the Tartareſque, 
runs thus; Arſcha wyzom Chyboktz ſen alguſch, ludor ſenug adoukel ſuon, 
chauluchong bel ſun ſenung arkebneg aleigier da wkarhtaver viſum gunda- 
Iuch ot mak chu — vougou kai viſum jaſuchen, den biſdacha bajelberin 
biſum jaſoch namajin, datcha keima viſu ſumanacha, illa garta viſenu, ge- 
mandam, Amen. | 


Eovernment.] This Country is govern'd by its own Prince, com- 
monly term'd the Cham of Tartary, who is under the Protection of the 
Great Turk, whole Sovereignty he acknowledgeth by the uſual Cere- 
mony of receiving a Standard. The Grand Seignior actually poſſeſſeth 
ſome Part of this Country, and maintains one Beglierbeg, and two 
. Sangiacks, in the Places of greateſt Importance: As alſo, he de. 
tains as Hoſtage, the apparent Succeſſor of the Cham, who is or- 
dinarily either his Son or Brother, To all which, the Iartars readily 
yield upon the Account of an ancient Compact; whereby the 
Turkiſh Empire is ſaid to delcend to em, whenever the Heirs-mal: 
of the Ooman Line ſhall fail. 


Arms.] The Cham of Tartary bears for his Enſigns Armorial, 0, 
three Griffins Sable, arm'd Gules, 
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Religion.) The Crim- Iartars (for the moſt part) are zealous Pro- 
{-flors of the Mabome tan Doctrine, except ſome who continue ſtill 
vagen; and intermixt with them are many Chriſtians, eſpecially 
Greeks and Armenians, beſides a conſiderable number of Koman Ca- 
tholicks. When this Country was firſt water'd with the Bleſſed 
Goſpel, is not very certain, | . 


4. Danubian Provinces. 


Name. ] TH E remaining Part of Turky in Europe [| bounded on 

the Eaſt by Pont Euxinm and the Propontis 3 on the 
Weft by Hungary; on the North by Poland ; and on the South by 
Greece ] is here conſider'd under the aſſum'd Title of Danubian Pro- 
vinces, This we chuſe to do upon the Account of cheir Situation, 
being near unto or upon the Banks of the Danube. But ſince each 
of theſe Provinces requires a peculiar Etymology, take the ſame as 
ſolloweth: (1,) Tranflvania (the ancient Dacia Mediterranea) ſo 
call d by the Romans, Quaf trans ſylvas, it being formerly encompaſ- 
d with vaſt mighty Foreſts. (.) Valachia, (part of Old Dacia) cor- 
ruptedly fo cali'd for Flaccia, which Title came from one Flaccm, an 
aocient General, who made that part of the Country a Komen Co/ 
lony. (3-) Moldavia, (che Seat of the ancient Getæ) ſo call d from a 
little River of the ſame Name. (4.) Romania, (the chiefeſt Part ot 
Old 7brace) ſo call'd from Roma Nova, viz. Conſtantinople. (5.) Bul- 
geria, or rather Wolgaria, the Old Ma Inferior) fo call'd from 
Yolge, it being formerly ſubdu'd and poſſeſs'd by a People which 
came from the Banks of that River. (6.) Sia, (of Old Mefis Su- 
perior) why ſo call*d, is not very certain. (7.) Boſniz, (part of the 
ancient Pannonia) fo call'd from a River of the ſame Name, (8.) 
S1zwvonit) another Part of Pannonia) ſo call'd from its ancient Inha- 
bitants, the Sui (9.) Croatia, (heretofore known by the Name of 
Liburnja) ſo call'd from its Inhabitants, the Croates, Laftly, Dal- 
maiz, (much of the ancient /lyricum) but as for the Etymology of 
that Name, it's not yet agreed upon among Criticks, 


dir.) The Air of theſe various Provinces doth mightily vary, ac- 
cording to their Situation and Nature of the Soil. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to them, is that Part of the yaſt Pacifick Oce- 
an, between 220 and 235 Degrees of Longitude, with 42 and 48 
Degrees of South Laticude, 


Lol] The Soil of theſe various Provinces (they lying in the 9th 
and $th North Climate) cannot reaſonably be expected to be the ſame _ 
im all, Croatia is Cold and Mountainous, yet producing all NE 

| O14 or 
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for the Life of Man. Servia much maxe Pleaſant and Fertil. Bulgg 
Unpleaſant and Barren, being full of Deſarts, and ill Inhabitel; o 
Moldavia more Temperate and Fertil, but the greateſt part of jr 
uncultivated. Romania affords great quantity of Corn and Fruits, ant 
ſeveral of its Mountains produce tome Mines of Silver, Lead, and 
Alum, The longeft Day in the Northmoſt-part is about 16 Hours hy; 
the ſhorteſt in the Soutbmoſt is 9g Hours, and the Nights proportionably,Whar 


Commodities.) Moſt of theſe Provinces being Inland Batres 
Countries ( except Komaniz ) and therefore little frequented by 
Strangers; the number of their Commodities can't he very great; 
ſa ve only thoſe exported from Sramboul, which are chiefly Grogranz, 
Camblets, -Mohair, Carpets, Anniſeeds, Cottons, Galls, and moſt other 


x 


rich Turkiſh Commodities. 


Rarities. ] In one of the Mines of Tranſiluania, viz. that at Rinili 
Dominurdt;, are found ſometimes large Lumps of Virgin Gold, fit for 
the Mint, without any purifying. (2.) Other parts of this Country a-. 5 
ford ſuch vaſt quantities of Stone-Sali, as to ſupply all the Neighbour- 
ing Nations with that uſeful Mineral, (3.) Near to Enguedine, in the 
lame Principality, (the ancient Annium) are ſeveral Monuments of 
Antiquity, eſpecially the Remains of a large Military Way, or long 
Cauſway made by one Amiw, a Captain of a Roman Cohort. (4.) A © 
Spalatro in Dalmatia, are the Ruins of Diocleſ an's Palace, in which he 
took up his Reſidence when he retir'd from the Empire. (5.) Here 
is alſo an intire Temple conſecrated to Jupiter, which is of an Odo. 


(6) At Zara in the ſame Province are many Ruins of Roman Archi. 
tecture, and ſeveral Heathen Altars, ftill to be ſeen. But what moſtly 
deſerves our regard, are thoſe Monuments of Antiquity, as yet extant, 
in or near to Conſtantinople, the chief which are theſe following, vi; 
(J. The Hippodrome (now call'd Atmidan, a word of like Signifticaty 
on) in which remains ſome ſtately Hieroghypbical Pillars, particularly 
one of Egyptian Granite, 50 Foot long, and yet but one Stone; 
and another of Braſs, only 14 Foot high, and in Form of three Ser. 
pents wreath'd together up to the Top, where their Heads ſeparate, 
ayd look three different ways. (2.) South of the Hippodrome, is that 
Column commonly call'd the #iſtorical Pillar, curioutly cary'd from 
Top to Bottom, expreſſing variety of Warlike Ations. (3.) Welt ql 
the Hippodrome, is another Column of Porphyry, brought bither trop 
Rome by Conſtantine the Great, which having ſuffer'd much Damage 
by Fire, is now call'd the Purnt Pillar. (4+) Nigh the Mouth of the 
Black Sea, is a Pillar of the Corinthian order, about 10 Foot bigh, 
with an imperfett Inſcriptton on its Baſe, vulgarly call'd Pompey's Til 
lar, which hath been probably eretted for a Sea-mark by Days 3 the 
The "Ws . anthorg 
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thorn at Pbanari is by Night. (5.)From the Black Sex to the Ci- 
5 of Conſt antinople, reacheth that Noble Aquedu#, made by the 
mperor Valeminian, (whoſe Name it retaineth) and repair'd by 
olyman the Great. To theſe we may add, that Noble Pile of Build- 
rg, Santa Sophia, formerly a Chriſtian Temple, but now a Mabome tan 
Moſque; for a particular Deſcription of which, with the other Re- 
narkables abovemention'd, ſee Sandys, Wheeler, Spon, With other 
Modern Travellers. 


d by Archbishopzicks.J] Here is one Patriarchate, viz. that of Con/tanti- 
are, as alſo Teveral Archbiſhopricks, eſpecially thoſe of 


ther Chalcedon, Sophia, 
Trajanopoli, Antivari. 

= Raguſa or Raguſi. 

for | 

M Bizhopzicks.] Chief Biſbopricks in theſe Provinces, are thoſe of 

the Poſega, | . Zagrabe, Narenza, 

ol | Belgrade, Scardona, Cattaro. 

np 


At Univerſities.] Univerſities in theſe Provinces. None, 


Panners ] Theſe various Provinces, are inhabited by various ſorts 
i People, particularly the Sclavonians, u ho are generally Men of a 
obuft and ſtrong Conſtitution, and very fit to be Soldiers. Next, the 
ats, who are efteem'd to be Perſons ſo Valiant and Faithful, that 
hey are entertain'd by many German Princes as their Guar s,Laftly, 
The Servians and Bulgarians, who are reckon'd very Cruel, and uni- 
erlally given to Robbery. But as for the natural Turks, they are thus 
haracteriz d, viz. Men of a ſwarthy Complexion, robuſt Bodies, of 
ly Þ 200d Stature, and proportionably compacted: Men who (tho' ge- 
e; Werally addicted to ſome horrid Vices not to be nam'd among Chri- 
tans) are yet Perſons of great Integrity in their Bealings, ſtrict Ob- 
rrers of their Word; abundantly civil to Strangers, extraordinarily 
beritable after their own way, and ſo zealous oblervets of the various 
wes enjoin'd by their Religion (eſpecially that of Prayer) that their 
requency in the ſame may juftly reproach the general Practice of 


n riſtians now a-days. In their ordinary Salutations they lay their 
e land on their Boſoms, and a little incline their Bodies, but accoft- 
e W'g 2 Perſon of Quality, they bow almoſt to the Ground, and kils the 
„im of his Garment, They account it an opprobrious thing to un- 
ver their Heads; and as they walk in the Streets, they prefer the 
ſuband before the Right, as being thereby Maſter of his Cymirar, 


Wich 
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with whom they walk, Walking up and down they never uſe, aue 
much wonder at that Cuftom of Chriftians. Their chief Recti 
tions are Shooting with the Bow, and Throwirg of Lances, at both 
which they're very dexterous, a 


Language.] The Sclavonian Language (being ofa vaſt Extent) j 
us d not only in all theſe Provinces, tho* with ſome variation g 
Dialett, but alſo in a great Part of Europe beſides; the purek Di 
lect of which Tongue is generally eſteem'd, that peculiar to Dalm, 
tia. As for the Turkiſh, (which is originally Sclavonian, and now th 
prevailing Language of theſe Provinces) Pater-Noſter in the (ame 
runs thus; Babamu bang he gu ig le ſſun: Chuduſs olſſum ſsenungh ain 
Gelſon ſsenung memlechetun. G ſum fie nung iſtegunb nyeſſe pug ibaule g iN 
ecbamè gumoꝛi bergunon vere bize bugun, As baſſa bize borſlygomozi, vi 
hizde baſtaruz borſetigleremoſs, bem yedma bize ge heneme, de churml 
bizyjaramazdan. Amen. | 


Government. Theſe various Countries conſider'd under the Tit!: 
of Danubian Provinces do acknowledge Subjettion to ſcveral Sor: * 
reigns, particularly as followeth z Jranſilvania is ſubject to its ow" 
Prince or Waywode, formerly Tributary to the Tarks, but now u! 
der the Protection of the Emp ror ſince the Year 1690. Valahi® 
being ſubje& to its Waywode (ſometimes ſtil'd Foſpodar, ſignifying 
Chief General of the Milicia) is Tributary to the Turk, Moldau 
is ſubject to its Waywode, who is under the Protection of the Em 
peror ſince Anno 1688. Romania, Pulgarta, and Servia, are wholh 
under the Turk, and govern'd by their reſpeQtive Beglierbegs. l 
wonia and Boſmiz do own the Emperor. And laſtly, Dalmatia, | 
partly under the Venetizns, and partly under the Turk, To the G 
vernment of theſe Provinces we may ſubjuin the Republick of Rag¹ 
whoſe Inhabitantsare fo afraid of loſing their Rights and Lihert) 
that every Month they change their Rector or ſupream Mage” 
rate, and every Night the Governor of their Caſtle, who ente“ 
eth into his Command blind-folded, and all Military Officers what" 
ſoever are not to keep the ſame Pofts above fix Weeks, left, . 
long continu'd they ſhould either gradually or treacherouſly bt I 
reave em of their Privileges, or make the Republick it ſelf a Prei 

either to the Turks or he netians, whom they equally dread ; howevelFÞ® 
It payeth Tribute to both of *em at preſent, as alſo a certain 40“ 
knowledgment to the Emperor, his Catholick Maj ſty, and ti” 

Pope, by Virtue of a mutual Compat ratified between 'em. 


— 


Atrns] The Grand Seignior (as Supream Sovereign over all thy 
Turkiſh Dominions, and Abſolute Emperor of the 0rroman Empire) 


bears herte, a Creſcent Argent, creſted with a Turbanr, charg'd — 
5 rce 
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wee Black Plumes of Herons Quills, with this Motto, Donec totum 
nent Orbem. AS for the ancient Arms of the Eaſtern Emperors be- 
ne the riſe of the Otioman Family, They were, Mars, a Crols Sol 
-reixt four Greek Berg's, of the ſecond : The four Betas ſignifying 
ebe BaTiniay, Bariatuvay Bacinhiiot, i. e. Rex Regum, Kegnans 
egibus, 


religion.) The Inbabitants of theſe different Provinces, are very 
-Frent in Point of Religion, but reducible to three Claſſes, v. 
wiſtians, Jews and Mahometans The Chriſtians, for the great 
Lit adhere to the Tencrs of the Greek Church, (already mention- 
4 62.) ſome to the Church of Kome, and others profeſs the Re- 
rm d Religion, both according to the Doctrine of Luzber and Cal- 


„ The Fews (as in all other Countries) are zealous Maintain- 


rs of the Moſaick Lau; and the Mabometans ſtick cloſe to their 
Loran; by which they are taught the Acknowledgment of One 
God, and that Mabomet is his Great Prophet, It allo commandeth 


MWChildren co be Obedienc to their Parents, and approveth of Love 


o our Neighbour, It enjoins Abſtinence from Swines Fleſh and 
Blood, and ſuch Animals as die of themſelves. It promileth to 
Muſſulmen (or true Believers) all manner of ſenſual Pleaſures in a 
fucure State. Itallows of an unayoidable Fatality in every Thing, 
ad fayours the Opinion of Tutclar Angels. But to be more par- 
ticular. The Followers of Mabomet do readily Brant, That the 
Writings both of the Prophets and Apoſtles were divinely Inſpir'd, 
but alle dge that they're ſo corrupted 1 Jews and Cbriflians, that 
they can'c be admitted for the Rule of Faith. They further be- 
lere and aſſert, That of all Reveal'd Inftitutions in the World, 
thoſe in the Alcoran are only Divine and Perfect. That God is both 
Edzntially and Perſonally One; and that the Son of God was a 
meer Creature, yet without Sin, and miraculouſly Born of a Vir- 
gin, That Jeſus Chriſt was a Great Prophet, and that having end- 
el his Prophetical Office upon Earth, he acquainted his Followers 
of the coming of Mabome t. That Chriſt aſcended into Heaven with- 
out ſufftring Death, another being ſubſtituted in his place to Die. 
That Man is not jukified by Faith in Chrift, but by Works enjoin- 
ed in the Moſaick Law and the Alcoran. That Polygamy (accord- 


— 


ing to the Example of the Ancient Patriarchs) is till to be al- 


low'dof; as allo to Divorce the Wife upon any Occaſion. In ſhort, 
Mabometaniſm is a Mcdly of Paganiſm, Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity ; by 
Which means, the Grand Impoftor (its Founder) did cunningly 
imagine to gain Proſelytes of all Profeſſions. . But whereas the Al- 
ran is the Turkiſh Rule of Faith and Manners, let us more particu» 
larly conſider its Precepts, and that chiefly as they relate to the 
Principal Heads thereo , viz. Circumciſion, Faſting, Pryers, Alus, 


Pil- 
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Sacraments in the oli and New Teſtament, they admit only of Cj 
cumciſion. This they reckon abſolutely neceſſary to every My 
man, eſteeming it impoſſible to obtain Salvation without it; ben 
upon they are very careful to perform the ſame, and do celehrz 
the Performance thereof with great Solemnity. (2) Faſting, part 
cularly that extraordinary Faſt, or yearly Lent, call'd Ramadan, d 
ſerv'd every gth Month, and of a whole Month's Continuance; ( 
ring which time, they neither Eat nor Drink till the Sun goes dow 
they alſo abſtain from all worldly Buſineſs, and from ſmoaking thei 
beloved Tobacco, yea, even from innocent Recreations ; and living 
reſerv'd auftere Lives, do ſpend moſt of the time in their Moſques 
frequenting 'em both Day and Night. They believe that during et 
this Month, the Gates of Heaven ſtand open, and that thoſe of Hel 
are ſhut. (3.) Prayer, This Duty is of mighty requeſt among then f 
their Prophet having term'd the ſame the Key of Paradiſe, and : 
very Pillar of Religion, whereupon they are frequent and ferren c 
at their Devotions. They're oblig'd to pray five times every D; h 
and never fail of that number, let their worldly Buſineſs be never c 
ſo urgent, (4.) Alms, Every Turk is bound to contribute the hun- he 
dredth part of his Wealth towards the Zagat or Alms, for Mainte. 
nance of che Poor. Beſides which, they frequently make large yo. 
luntary Contributions; yea, their Charity doth not only extendit 
ſelf towards their Fellow-Rational Creatures, but even the Irratio- 
nal, as Dogs, Horſes, Camels, Cc. whom they carefully maintain it 
a kind of publick Hoſpitals, when thro* Age they become uſeleſs to 
their Maſters. (5.) Pilgrimage, viz. That to Mecca, which ever 
Muſſul man is bound to perform once in his Life-time, or, at leaſt, u 
ſend Deputies for him. Thither they reſort in vaſt Multitudes, be- 
ing commonly 40 or 50000 in Number, over whom the Sultan ap. 
points a Commander in Chief to redreſs Diſorders that may hap 
pen on the Road, This Officer is follow'd by a Camel carrying the 
Alcoran cover'd with Cloth of Gold, which ſandtified Animal upon 
its return, is adorn'd with Garlands of Flowers, and exempt from hc 
any farther Labour during the remaining part of its Life. The Tus n 
do likewiſe viſit the City of Feruſalem, but that more out of Curio. 
fity than Devotion. They have alſo a great Veneration for the WP; 
Valley of Jeboſapbat, believing it ſhall be the particular Place of the 
General judgment. Laftly, Abſtinance from Wine is likewiſe a Pre. pre 
cept of the Alcor an. But of this they are leſs obſervant than of any n 
of the former, for many of the richeſt ſort of Turks are great Ad- HII 
mirers of the Juice of the 4 and will liberally taſte of the fim f 
in their private Cabals. Theſe various Provinces were at firſt in- 


dt 


ſtructed in the Chriftian Faith at different times, and upon diffe- 
SECT, 


rent Occaſions. 


SECT. IX. 


Concerning the European Jflands., 
AVING hitherto Travell'd through 


the various Countries on the Continent 
kope, let us now leave the Continent, and 
t Sail for its Iſlands, And whereas the Chief 
= ſuch Iſlands, are thoſe term'd the Britan- 

ic; let us firſt take a particular Survey of 


hem, and then a more general View of all 
he reſt. Therefore, 


0 
0 
L 
heir 


I. Of the Britannick Iſlands. 


HESE Iſlands being always conſi- 
der d as divided into Greater | Vix- 
aſſhole of Great Britain and Ireland] and Leſſer 
namely thoſe many little ones ſurrounding 
Britain ) I ſhall begin with the former, com- 
Prehending in them Three diſtinct Kingdoms, 
nd One Principality. And ſince our manner 
f Travelling through the various Countries 
6 on 


198 European I/lands. part 
on the Continent of Europe, Hath been ſtill i 
proceed from North to South, I ſhall cherefor, 
continue the aforeſaid Method in Surveying 
the Iſle of Great Britain, having no other Re 
gard to the Two Grand Sovereignties therein 
than the bare Situation of them : Begin we 
therefore with the Northern part of the Iſland 
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Nyetueen — — of Long. E 

55 00 
detween 1 39 00 of Latit. 2 


Being divided into two F South, the my rf 5 Edenburgh. 
North, the Friib © 


Claſſes, viz. - 
(Galloway — — 
Nitbiſdale 
Anandale 
Eſbdale With Euſdale — 
Lidiſdale — — ——— 
[iviordale 
The Mer. 
Lauderdale 
ee dale 
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European Iſlands. 
A 


= \Breadth from E. to W. is 


Length from N. to S. is 
about 240 Miles. 


about 180 Miles. 


Aberdeen. 
" Kirkudbright — 


Dumfrew 
A fl — 
22 W. to E. 
Hermitage — 
Jed bur hb —— 
Duns 
Lauder — — 
Peebliiä 


$ Clydiſdale Glaſcow E.toW. 
ye — — | Aire 
Carrick --- —- Bargenn ey 
Lothian — — Edenburgh o— 
Sterling — |. lIdem — 
Renfrew —— — | > | ldem- 
Cunningham — | & | Lein- E. to W. 
Boot — > Roth:ſay —— \. 
Illes . * _ "0 
| Peninſula of Cantyre — | © | Kulkeran — | 
Fife 5 — St. Andrew | 
> | Mentetth ———— Dumblain 
Lennox — — Du nb ton C E. to W. | 
Argile _ | Innerar ys ———— | 
Perth — — Ilem— 
Strathern _ — | Abernethy —— 
q Broad- Albain — * E. to W. 
Lorn — Dunſtafſag mums 
Merns — — | Bervey _ 
A —— Dundee —— 
I Gans * 6 4957; hem —— E. to W. 
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European Iſlands. 


Part] 


= (Mer — ——— — 2 —— 
2 Baenocbßb — Rive E. toy 
© Lochaber —— ——— [s Inerlocky 

Buchan =—— —— | - | Peterhead 

Bamfe —— 4 Idem —eE.to y 
28 Murray — 12 Elgin „ 
D Roſs —— . | ne = 
v | Sutherland —— ——— Porno —— es; to N. 
S | Strathnaver—— — trat | 
< | Caithneſs m— Wick, lying N. E. of Stratbnew 


Theſe are the various Diviſions of Scotland, according to the bef 
Maps, and the manner how they are found. 


dom is ordinarily divided into Sheriffdoms, Stewarties, Bailiaric: 
and one Conftabulary, we ſhall alſo conſider it in that reſped 
and ſeeing each of thoſe Sheriffdoms and Stewarties, Oc. compre 
hend either a parc, or one, or more of the aforeſaid Diviſions, v 
mall here ſubjoin all the Sheriffdoms and Stewarties, Cc. of the 
whole Kingdom, and annex to each of them their whole Content 


whether more or leſs. Therefore, 
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Sheriffdoms of Scotland are, thoſe of 


Edenburg 
Peeb li 
Shelkirk — — 
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| 
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(ig — — 
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Containing 


Middle Lothian. 


TIweedale. 


Clydiſdale. 
Lenox. 

Bute. 
Illes of c — 
Striveling, on both 
Weſt Lothian. 
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The reſt of Fife. 


Merns. 
The Eaſtern parts 


| The Weſtern parts 


Caithyeſ}. 


nes 05. key. 


The Mers and Bailiary of Lauderdale, 


The Foreft of Ettericł. 
The N. and W. Parts of Galloway. 
| The Barony of Renfrew. 


But fince that King 


fides the River Forth, 


A little of the E. parts of Strive ling hin. 
 Alictle of the W. parts of Fife, 


Angus, with its Pertinents- 


Tot Murray. 


be land. 
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Marr with its Pertinents. 


0 
de containing Buchan. 
4 . : 's Stratbboꝑ ie. 


"Perth ——— Glenſbee. 
4b0• . 8 Strathardel. 
Gamry — V7 # Remach. 
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Perth containing I Broad. Albin C „ YBabbider. 
* Aſenteitb Glenurqbay. 
Stor mont. 


mer ara containing 
. | A ö 
0 Bemfe containing | 
Badenoch. 
Inverneſs containinge The South part of Kei, 
e be ond Nan Weſtw, 
1 Soutberland. 
Tyme containing L Srabvaver. 
ale. 
b containin — diſdale. 
fene 57 zÞdale with Euſlale, 
le. 8 
Aire containing. Jane 
Cunningham, 
| Dumfreis all Nithiſdales 
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E. Stewarties. 
Beſides theſe Sheriffdoms, there = Baylieries. A 
one Conftabulary, 
Strathern m—— Stratbern. - 
Mente iib © ) Menteith, - 
* JLAnnandale C 8 Annandale. - 
Stemarties | are n — E. and S. parts of Gulony 0 
8. — Fife, 4 
As alſo gener, io Angus, 1 
N Per th. - 
p 1 = Vie. | 
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ume] Q Cortand T the famous ancient Caledonia; and bounded on 

the Eaft by part of the German Ocean; on the Weſt 
aud North by the Bririſh Sea; and on che South by England) is 
termed by the /ealians, Scotia; by the Spaniards, Eſcocia; by the 
french, Eſtoſſe; by the Germans, Scotland 3 by the Engliſh and its own 
Natives, Scotland ; ſo called, as ſome fondly imagine, from Scota, 
(Daughter to an 'Zg ypriar Pharaob) but more probably from Scoti, 
ach, or Seythi, a People of Germany (over the Northern Parts of 
which the Name of Styibia did once prevail) who ſeized on à part 
of Spain, next to Ireland, and from thence came into the Weſtern 
Parts of this Country. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very pure, and ſo ex- 
traordinary wholeſome to breath in, that ſeveral Perſons in the 
North-moſt Parts of that Kingdom do frequently arrive to greater 
Ages than is uſual in other Nations of Europe. The oppolite Place 
of the Globe to Scotland, is that part of the Pacifick Ocean, be- 
tween 190 and 196 Degrees of Longitude, with 56 and 60 Degrees 
of South Latitude. | | 


Sol.] Notwithftanding this Country is of a Situation conſidera- 


bly Northern, (ic lying in the 11th, 12:h, and beginning of the 13th 


North Climate) yet it produceth all Neceſſaries, and many of the 
Comforts of Humane Life. Its Seas are wonderfully ſtor'd with 
noſt kinds of excellent Fiſh; its Rivers do mightily abound with 
the choiceſt of Salmons; its Plains do ſufficiently produce moſt 
kinds of Grain, Herbs and Fruits; and many of its Mountains are 
not only lin'd with valuable Mines, and the beft of Coals, butallo 
ſereral of them are ſo cover'd over with numerous Flocks, that 

- geat Droves of Cattle do yearly paſs into the North of England. 

Ide longeft Day in the North-moſt Part of this Country is about 
eighteen Hours and a half, the ſhorteſt in the South-moſt ix 
Hours and a half; and the Nights proportionably. 


Cemmedities ] The Chief Commodities of this Country, are moſt 
ſorts of Fiſh in great abundance, much Linen-Cloth and Tallow, 
raft numbers of Cattle and Hides ; as alſo excellent Honey, Lead, 
Oar, Iron, Train-Oil, Courſe-Cloths, Frizes, Cc. 


Rarities.) In Cly4/dzle are yet to be ſeen, for ſeveral Miles, the 
Remains of a large Roman Cauſway, or Military-way, which com- 
1 monly goes now by the Name of Marling · ſtreet. And in Tiviosdale, 
are ſome Veſtigia of Roman Encampments, and another Military- 
way, vulgarly term'd the N Cauſway. (2.) In the Ste- 
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5 warty, 
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warty of Stratbern, are viſible Tratts of ſeveral Roman Camps, eſpe. 


- Cially that at Ardoch. (3+) In Sterlingſbire are divers Marks of the 


lame Roman Wall, (now commonly call'd Grabam's Dyke ) which wa; 
extended over the Iſtbmu, between the Rivers of Forth and Cly4e, 
Its Form and Manner of Building will beft appear by a Draught 
thereof; for which, Vid. Camden's Britannia late Edition, p. 959. 
(4-) In Srerlingſhire, were likewiſe found ſome Inſcriptions upon 
Stones relating to the Roman Wall; particularly Two; one where. 
of is now at Calder, and informs us, that the Legio ſecunda Auguſta, 
built the ſaid Wall upwards of three Miles; and another in the 
Earl Marſbal's Houſe at Dunnotyr, which hints that a Party of the 
Legio Viceſima victrix, continu'd it for three Miles more. As for 
the Inſcriptions themſelves, Vid. Cambd. p. 920, and 1101 (43 
Hard by the Tratt of the aforeſaid Wall in Sterling ſhire, are yet to 
be ſeen two pretty Mounts, term'd by the Ancients, Duni pacis; as 
alſo the Remains ofan ancient Building in form of a Pyramid (noy 
call d by the Vulgar Arther's oven) which many reckon to have been 
a Temple of the God Terminus. (G.) Near Paſtey and Renfrew, are 
the Veſtigia of a large Roman Camp; the Foſſes and Dykes about 
the Pratorium, being ſtill viſible, Here is alſo to be ſeen a remarka- 
ble Spring which regularly Ebbs and Flows with the Sea, (7.) Nigh 
to the City of Edinburgh, is a noted Spring, commonly call'd the 
OtlyWell. The Surface of its Waters being cover'd with a kind of 
Oyl or Bitumen, which is frequently us'd, with good Succeſs, in 
curing Scabs and Pains proceeding from Cold. (8.) Near the ſame 
City is another Fountain, which gocs by the Name of the Rowting- 
Well, becauſe it uſuaſly makes a Noiſe before a Storm. (g.) Near 
Brecbin in Angus (where the Danes received a mighty Overthrou) 
is a high Stone erected over their General's Grave, called Camw- 
Croſs ; with another abont ten Miles diſtance, both of em having 
antique Letters and Figures npon 'em. (1o.) At Slains in Aber 
deenſhire, is a remarkable petreſying Cave, commonly called the 
ae; where Water ouzing thro' a ſpungy porous Rock on 
the Top, doth quickly conſolidate after it falls in drops to the 
bottom. (II.) Near Kyo in Murray, is to be ſeen an 0belib of 
one Stone, ſet up as a Monument of a Fight between King Mal. 
colm, Son of Keneth, and Sueno the Dane. (12,) On the Lord 1 
vet's Lands in Straberrich, is a Lake which never freezeth all over 


before the Month of February ; but after that time, one Night: 


Froft will do it. There's allo another, call'd Lough Monar, (be- 
longing to the late Sir George Meckenzy) juſt of the ſame Nature 
with the former, and a third a G/encanigh in Strathplaſp, which ne- 
yer wants Ice upon the Middle-part of it, even in the hotteſt Day 
of Summer. (13) Towards the Northweſt part of Murray, is the 
famous Lough-Neſs which never freezeth ; but retaineth its natural 


Heat, 
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Heat, even in the extreameſt Cold of Winter; and in many 
Places this Lake hath been ſounded with a Line of 500 Fathoms, 
tut no Bottom found. (14.) Nigh to Lock-Neſs is a large round 
Mountain (call'd Meal-fuor-vouny) about two Miles of perpendicu- 
lar height from the Surface of the Neſs; upon e very top of 
which Mountain is a Lake of cold freſh Water, often ſounded 
with Lines of many Fathoms, but never could they reach the Bot- 
tom. This Lake, having no viſible Current running either to it, 
or from it, is equally full all Seaſons of the Year; and it never 
freezeth. (15.) On the top of a Mountain in Roſs (call'd Scure- in- 
Lappich) is a vaſt heap of large white Stones, moſt of em clear like 
Chryſtal 3 as alſo great plenty of Oyfter-ſhells, and Shells of other 
Sea-animals, yet twenty Miles from any Sea. (16.) In Lennox is 
Lough Lomond, which is every whit as famous among the Vulgar, 
not only for its Floating-lſland, but alſo as having Fiſh without 
Fins, and being frequently Tempeſtuous in a Calm. (17.) In di- 
rers parts of Scotland are ſome noted Mineral Springs, particularly 
thoſe at Xingborn and Balgrigy in Fife; as alſo Aberdeen and Peter. 
lead in Aberdeenſbire 3 ſeveral of which come little ſhort of the 
Famous .Spaw-IVater in the Biſhoprick of Leige (18.) In moſt 
Countries of this Kingdom, are many Circular Stone Monuments, 
(being a company of prodigious long Stones ſet on end in the 
Ground, and that commonly in form of a Circle) which are pro- 
bably conjectured to have been either Funeral Monuments, or 
Places of Publick Worſhip in times of the ancient Druides, or 
both. Laſtly, Southweſt of Swinna (one of the Orcades,) are two 
dreadful Whirlpools in the Sea, commonly term'd the Wells of 
Swinua, with another between Ja and Jura (two of the Weſtern 
Ifands) during the firſt three Hours of Flood; all of em are ve- 
ry terrible to Paſſengers, and probably occation'd by ſome ſub» 


terragean Hiatus: 


Sis) Archbiſbopricks in this Kingdom, are Two, viz, 
ole 0 | 9 


St. Andrews, Glaſcow. + | 
n Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, are Twelve, viz, thoſg 
0 
Edenbu Murray, | oſs, Galow | 
Dunkeld,” Brichen, 40 4g, 
Aberdeen, Dumb lain, rin, The Iſles. 
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eee Vniverſities oi this Kingdom, are Four, viz. thok 


St. Andrews, Edenburgh, 
Abe rd.en , G laſe w W. 


Manners.) The Scots (for the moſt part) are an Active, Prudent 
and Religious ſort of People. Many abominable Vices, too com. 
mon in otlier Countries, are not ſo mug as ſpeculatively known 
among em. They generally abhor all Kinds of Exceſs in Drink. 
ing, and effeminate Delicacy in Diet, chuſing rather to improve 
the Mind, than pamper the Body. Many of em make as great 
Advances in all parts of ingenious and ſolid Learning, as any Na. 
tion in Europe. And as for their ſingular Fidelity (altho' flander. 
ouſly ſpoken of by ſome) tis abundantly well-known, and experi. 
enced abroad; for an undoubted Demonſtration thereof, is pub. 
lickly given to the whole World, in that a neighbouring Prince, 
and his Predeceſſors (for almoſt 300 Years) did commit the im- 
mediate Care of their Royal Perſons to them, without ever having 
the leaſt Cauſe to repent, or real Ground to change. 


Language.] The Language commonly ſpoken in the Northand 
North-Weſt of this Country, is a Dialett of the 7riſh, corruptly cal 
Brſe: (a Specimen of which ſhall be given when we come to Ire land.) 
In all other parts of the Kingdom they uſe the Exgliſb Tongue 
but chat with conſiderable difference of Pronunciation in different 
Counties, and all diſagreeing with thet in England; except the 
Town of Inverneſs, whoſe Inhabitants are the only People who 
come neareft to the true Engliſh, however the Gentry and Per. 
ſons of good Education, uſually ſpeak Engliſh, (tho' not with the 
fame Accent as in England) yet according to its true Propriety, 
and their manner of Writing is much the ſame, The vulgar Lar- 
guage (commonly call'd Broad. Scotch) is indeed a very corrupt ſort 
of Engliſh, and hath a: great Tincture of ſeveral Foreign Tongues, 
| particularly the xigh-German, Low-Dutth, aud French, eſpecially the 
| laft, a great many Words ftill in Uſe among the Commonalty, be. 


. DA_f_—-aO ad wo 


ing Originally from that Language. For a Specimen of which 
Tongue, Pater-Noſter in it runs thus: Ure Fader whilk art in Heven; 
ballued be thy Neme z thy Kingdom cumm, thy Wull be doon in Earth 4 
its doon in Heven · Gee uſs ibis day ure daily Breed, an forgee uſs we 
Sinns, az we forgee them that Sinn againſt uſs 3 and leed uſs nat int 
temptacion, bart delyver uſs ſrae evil. Ameen, | 


| G2vernment.] This Kingdt m hath hitherto had the good Fortune 
to enjoy an Heredicary limited Monarchy ; tho* many times the 
"1 4065 FRE «© | im · 
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inmediate Heir, or next in Blood, hath been ſet aſide, and ano- 
ther more remote hath mounted the Throne. Since its Union 
with England, both Kingdoms are undec one King, who is filed 
the Monarch of Great Briiain. The Government of this Kingdom 
js —_ managed by a Council of State, or Privy-Council, con- 
iſting of thoſe called properly Officers of State, and others of the 
Nobility and Gentry, whom the King pleaſeth to — — The 
officers of State are eight in number, viz. the Lord High- Chancel- 
jor, Lord High. Treaſurer, Lord Preſident of the Council, Lord 
Secretary of State, Lord Treaſurer-Deputy, Lord Regiſter, Lord 
Advocate, and Lord Juftice Clerk. The Admiriftrativn of Ja- 
ſtice in Civil Affairs is lodg'd in the Lords of the Seſſhon, who are 28 
in Number, whereof One is Prefident, and to theſe are join'd 
ſome Noblemen, under the Name of extraordinary Lords of the Seſ- 
fon. This Court is efteem'd one of the moft Auguft and Learned 
Judicatories in Europe; From it there lies no Appeal but to the 
Parliament, which is now made up of the Peers, the Commiſhon- 
ers of Counties, and thoſe of Free Boroughs. The King's Perſon 
is always repreſented in Parliament by ſome Noblemen, who 
bears the Title of Lord High Commiſſioner. The Diftribution of 
Juſtice in Criminal Matters is committed to the Court of Juſtice, 
which is compoled of the Lord Juftice General, the Lord Juſtice 
Clerk, and five or fix other Lords of the Seſſion, who in this 
Bench are call'd Commiſſioners of Judicatory. Over and above 
theſe two Supreme Courts of Juſtice, there are a great many Su- 
bordinate Judicatorigs, both for Civil and Criminal Affairs thro? 
— Kingdom, as Sheriff. Courts, Courts of Regality, and the 
ike, 


Arms.) The Royal Arms of this Kingdom, together with thoſe 
of * and Jreland, (as they compoſe the Eniigns Armorial of 
the Monarch of Great Britain) ſhall be particularly expreſs'd when 
we come to England. | | 


Religton.] The Inhabitants of this Country (excepting a few, 
who ſtill adhere to the Church of Rome, and an inconliderable 
number of Quakers) are all of the Retorm'd Religion, yet with 
conſiderable Variation among themſelves in ſome private Opin» 
ons and various Points of Church Diſcipline: However the gu- 
merous Profefſors thereof are very ſincere in their Principles, and 
do generally praQtiſe conformable to their Profeſhons. No Chri- 
ſtian Society in the World excels them for their exact Obſervation 
of the Sabbatn-day z and few can equal them, for their ſingular 
Strictneſs and Impartiality, in puniſhing Scandals ; But lamenta- 
die are their Diſttactions of late, bs Matters relating to . 
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tal Polity; and how fatal ſuch Heats and Diviſions, both in thi 
and the Neighbouring Kingdom, may prove at laſt; is alas! hy 
too well known, to all thinking Perſons among us. The ſmalle 
Privateer, belonging either to Þreft or St. Malo's, may eaſily A. 
tack, Board, and Sink the Royal Britannia her ſelf; if ſhe chane: 
only to Spring a Leak under Water, when her whole Crew are n 
Blows between Decks. The Chriftian Faith (according to the 
beft Accounts) was planted in this Country, during the Reign d 
Dioclefiau ; for by reaſon of that violent Perſecution he raiſed i 
the Church, many Chriftians are ſaid to have fled from the Coy. 
tinent into the Iſle of Great Britain; and particularly (as an ay. 
cient Author expreſly teftifieth) into that Part thereof, In quay 
Komana Arma nunquam penetrarunt; which (without all doubt) j; 
Scotland; eſpecially the Northern-parts of that Country, they be. 
ing ftill poſſek'd by the Scots, and never ſubject to the Roman 
Power. St. Rule, or Kegulws, is ſaid to have brought over with hin 
the Am, or (as ſome affirm) the Leg of St. Andrew the Apoſtle, 
and to have buried it in that Place where now the City of St. A. 
dre ws ftands, Theſe firft Propagators of Chriſtianity ſeem to have 
been a kind of Monks, who afterwards, by the Beneficence of the 
firſt Chriſtian Kings of Scotland, came into the Seats and Pofſclh. 
ons of the Pagan Druides, (a ſort of Religious Votaries to the 
Heathen Gods) and had their principal Reſidence, or rather Mo. 
naſteries, in the [ſlands of Man and Fong, and paſſed under the 
Name of Culdees. | 
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oO Length from N. to S. is 2. 

o defLos. L bout 320 Miles. | 
00, Lat. C ** )Breadth from E. to W. is | 
zo? E about 290 Miles. | 


Barkſhirs —— 


Weſtern Circuity g F Salisbury. 
Oxford Circuit & 5 Norfera. 

being divided into Home Circuit — Canterbury. 

Six Circuits, viz. yNorfolk Circuit us Norwich, - 

Midland Circuit & / Lincoln. 
North Circuit . erk. 

= þ Cornwal- [ Launceſton —— 

v ® \ Devonjbire —— Exeter — 0 

37 Dor ſet)] 11e — Dorcheſter —— W. to E. 

2 5 Hanpſl ir- —— 

L U Somerſerſbire ai Bri 

Wil:ſhire ——— Sa — FN. of Dorſe'/*irs 


2 N. of Ham ſbirs. 


5 0 fo. aſbire — O»f; or a — . ' 
U 2 loucc ſterſbi re 0 louce er E. ro W. 
J's JMonmo'"thſbire Alon, —o—— 
” - Herefora lire 8 „ "= 
88 Worceſterſhire - Wor! eſter S.toN.E. 
: taffordſhire ML — <4 Stafford 
Shrof ſhire —= |. | "hrewibury W. of Stafor”ſbire. 
N Eſſix = Colcheſter „ 
f e —— Hart for * 
2 3 / Kent Canterbury N 
5 Sur ỹ⁊ | Soutbwark E. to W. 
Suſſex ws 2 | Chichifter South of of Yew h 
(% *. << | 
2 \ Suffolk Ipſwich 
2 0 — — C amb iage | 
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To Eng/and we here ſubjoin the Principality of Wales, divided int 
Four Circuits; each Circuit comprehending Thice Counties, vi 


U Denbighſbire ———=) ( Denbigh 
1. Thoſe of & Flintſhir- 
t Montgomer ſhire —— 


Angleſcy | Beau a is 
2. Thoſe of Carnarvonſhirg & | Carnar.on —— FN.toSE 
Merionct kſhire i 8 Harlechꝛyꝗ 
J Cr114igarſhive —1 8 — Cardigan | 
3. Thoſe of. Carmarthenſhire — | = | Car arthen — NN. to S, 
| RPembrek. fire — | © | Pembroke = 


4 Thoſe of 2 


Beſides the Six Circuits of England (containing thirty eight Coun 
ties) and thoſe Four of Wales, comprehending twelve; thc temat 
as yet two Counties unmention'd and which are nor ordia:rily rt 
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Radnorſhire — Radnor | 
Brecknockſhire ——— | Brec/ nock N. to S. M. 
Glamorgauſhirc——}) (Cardiff 


Leiceſterſbi 
N Northawpren S. of 1 — 7g 


Part 


| Lincoly ——— 
Nottingham _ to W, 
Derby 

Okeh 1mm w—_— 
| Lei.ofer — E. to W. 
Warwick ——— 


| Tork . | 
dem e. to N. 
Newea le —— 
Law all —— 


S. to N. 


A pleby 
L Carliſſe 


S:. * [ — N. tos 


duced to any of theſe Circuits, a. Mi ſex and Cheſh re; the fit 
becauſe of its Vicinity to L nden, and the other ay be ng a County 
Palatine, having its own Judges and Counſellors peculiar to it (ell 05 
Theſe two Counties, with the thirty eiglit above-meation d n 'ng (| 
land, and twelve in Wales, make fifty two in all. But ſince gl 
and are two diſtin& Sovereignties (one being a Kingdom, 


the other a Princi 


Therefore, 


pality ) we ſhall ſeparately treat of them bolt 
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| ENGLAND. . 


] Ngland [ the Ancient Anglia, which, with the reſt of the 
E Iſland, made up the renown'd Britannia, or Allien; and 
ww Bounded on the Eaſt by part of the German Ocean; on the Weſt 
. George's Channel; on the North by Scotland; and on the South 
the Engliſb Channel] is term d by the Italians, Inghilterrs; by the 
niards, Inglatierra; by the French, Angleterre ; by the Germans, En- 
nd ; and by the Natives, Englond; which Name is deriv'd from 
he Angler, a People of Lower Saxony, who Conquer'd the greateſt part 
{this Country, and divided the ſame into ſeven different Kingdoms. 
ut Egbert ( deſcended from the Angles ) having united this divided 
tion, and being the firſt Monarch of Fng/and, after the Saum Hepr 
uchy, order'd (by ſpecial Edict, above 800 Years after the Incar- 
ution) that the whole Kingdom ſhould be term d Engle-lond, which 
Tile, in proceſs of time, hath turn'd into the preſent Name of E- 


nt 


Mur.] The Air of this Country is far more Mild, Sweet and Tem- 

erate, than in any part of the Continent under the ſame Parallel, 

[he Cold during the Winter is not ſo piercing, nor the Heat in the 

mmer ſo ſcorching, as to recommend (much leſs to inforce) the 

Wk: of Stoves in the one, or Grottos in the other. T oſite Place 

ede Globe to England, is that part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 
20 and 210 Degrees of Longitude, with 50 and 56 Degrees of 
jouth Latitude. 


Soll. ] This Country (lying in the gth, roth, and 11th North 
limate) is generally ſo Fertil, and produceth ſuch plenty of Grain, 

'uits, Roots, Herbs, &c. that the Excellency of its Sei is belt de- 
w. ed by thoſe Tranſcendent Elogies deſervedly beſtow'd on her, 
oth by Ancient and Modern Writers, who call England the Granary 

if the Well ern World, the Seat of C res, & that her Vallies are like Eden, 
1 her Hills like Lebanen her Springs as Piſgah, and her Rivers as Jorden; 
that ſhe's a Pareviſe of Pleaſure, and the Garden of Ged. The longeſt 
„Din the Northmoſt Parts is about 17 Hours 4, the ſhorteſt in the 
«| Suthmoſt is almoſt 8 Hours; and the Nights proportionably.  ' 


lf Commodities] The chief C:mmozities of this Country, are Corn» 
6 Cattle, Tin, Copper, Lead, Iron, Timber, Coals, abundance of Wool, 
— (loth, Stuffs, Linen, Hides, Tallow, Butter, Cheeſe, Beer, O's. 


b. * . : Furt. 
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Rarities. ] In moſt Counties of this Kingdom are ſtill extant ſo 
noted Circular Stone Mon ments (like thoſe in S ot/and above-menti 
ned, p. 205.) particularly, the ſeventy ſeven Stones at Salzeds int 
berland, commonly term'd Long Mg and her Daughters; Thoſe cal: 
Rolle-rich Stenes in Oxfordſhire; Thoſe near Eniſham in Northumberl au! 
Thoſe upon the River Loder in Meſimorland; Thoſe near BurrowbridWyeur 
in Terkſbire ; Thoſe near Exmore in Devonſlire; Thoſe at Stanton-Dy 
in Sem rſetſhir: ; and finally, the Hur'ers, and thoſe at Biſcaw-woun i 
Cornwal, &c. But moſt obſervable of all is Stonehenge (the Chorea Gi 
gentum of the Ancients) on Salubury Plain; which Monuments: 
thought by ſome to conſiſt of Natural Stones, by others, of Stone 
artificially compounded of pure Sand, Lime, Vitriol, and other u 
Quous Matter. But if the Reader deſire to ſee the various ConjeRure 
of the Curious, concerning the nature and deſign of all ſuch Mony 
ments, together with the Draught of Stone- Henge in particular, let hin 
conſult the late Edition of Camaen's Britannia, pag. 23, 9s, 108, 269 
(2.) In many Parts of Frg/and are yet to be ſeen the Yeſtigia, and Re 
mains of divers Roman Military Ways; the principal of which is th 
mention'd in Lelands MS. beginning at Dover, and paſſing thro' R. 
to Londen, from thence to St. Albans, Duft le, Stratford, Touceſter, Li 
tlebourn, St. Gilbert's Hill near he bur), then by Stratton, and ſo thro 
the middle of Wal-: ro Cardigan. (3) In this Country are abundane 

of Medicinal Waters ; whether for Bathing ; as thoſe eſpecially in Sem 
ſetſbire (call'd the Earhs, aa, £Zoxls) or Purging ; particularly tho, 
of the Spam- in Yorkſhire; Tunbridge in Kent ; Ebiſham and Duledge id 
Surry ; Northall, Acton and Ilingion in Mid ſex. Here alſo are many" 
other very remarkable Spring 3 whereof ſome are mightily impreg 
nated either with Salt as that at Durtwich in Worceferſtire ; or wp" 
phur, as the famous Wef) 2t Wiggin in Lancaſhire (of which after ue 
wards) or Bituminous Matter, as that at Pitchford in Shropſhire, Other be 
have a Petreſying Quality, as particularly that near Lutterworth, or Li 1 
erfter ſhire ; and the remarkable Dropping-Well in the .- Riding oi. 
Torkjbire- And finally ſome Ebb and Flow, but that genere Ily in . 
very Irregular manner, 2s thoſe of Peak- Foreſt in Derbyſbire, and Len 
Mel near Torbay, whoſe Waters riſe and fall ſeveral times in an hoe 
To theſe we may add that remarkable Fountain near Richard s- ca 
in Hereferdſbire, commonly call'd Boane-W.4, which is always full of" 
ſmall Fiſh or Frog-bones (or ſuch reſemblances) though frequent 
empty d and clear'd of them. (4.) Many are the Roman Alters which 
from time to time are dug up in this Kingdom, eſpecially the Nor- 
thern Parts thereof. As for theit particular Shapes, and remarkable 
Inſcriptions, with the Places where now to be ſeen, wid. Cambd ns 
late Edition, pag. 568, 570, 734, 782. 783, $26, 836, 844 and 
from $48 co 852, incluſively. ( 5+) In ſeveral Places between = 
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und Newcaſie, are ſome Remains of the famous Pilts-Wal ( fo 
ich talk d of by our Engliſh Hiſtorians) which did run thro” Cam- 
lad and Northumberland, beginning at Tin» ourh Far, and ending at 
0. Tritb (6.) Crofling the middle of Wiltſhire from Eaſt ro Weſt 
mighty Ditch, commonly term'd Wanſdike, or Wedenſaike ( fo 
ld from the Saxon God Moden) and defign'd, it ſeems, either as a 
wndary to diſtinguiſh Territories, or as a Fence to guard againſt a 
eigbbouring Enemy. There are alſo in C-mbriageſbire plain Tracks 
thoſe large Ditebe thrown up by the EAI Angles, to prevent the 
xcurſions of the Mercrans, who frequently ruin'd all before em. And 
gh to the Town of Cambridge, are ſome Y:iigis of two ſpacious 
amps ; one Roman at Aiborovgh ( a Mile North of Cambridge) and the 
ther at Gogmagep Hils, on the other fide of the Town. (7.) Near 
gin in Lancaſhire, is the remarksble Well abovemention'd, which 
king empty d, there preſently breaks gut a ſulphurous Vapour, 
hich makes the Water bubble up as if it boil'd, and a Candle being 
ut thereto, it inſtantly tekes fire and burns like Brandy. During a 
um, the Flame will continue a whole day, and by its Hear they can 
oil Eggs, Meat, & c. and yet the Water ir ſelf is cold. (8.) In Min · 
ll Park in Veſim rlas d, is the Three · Prot her · Tree, ſo call'd, becauſe there 
ere 3 of em (the leaſt whereof is this) which a good way from 
be Root is 13 Yards and half in Circumference. (9 Ar Broſeh, 
auth and Pit Hford, with other Places adjacent in <hr'pſhrye, is found 
wer moſt of the Coal pits, a Stratum of blatkiſh porous Stone, much 
mpregnated with biruminous Matter; which Stone being pulveri- 
ed and boil'd in Water, the bituminous Subſtance riſethro the top, 
nd being gather'd off, it comes to the conſiſtency of Piech, and is 
wid for ſuch with good effect. (10.) In Derbyſhire is the famous Peek, 


ad ſome hideous Cavities, as thoſe call'd Pool's. Hole, Elden Hole, and 
Wnother which goes by the indecent Name of the D:wiFs- Arſe, In 


the firſt of theſe is dropping Water of a perrefying Nature;' and at 


ſmall diſtance from it, a little clear Brook, remarkable for confi» 


ling both of both hot and cold Water, ſo joyned in the ſame Stream 
that a Man may at once put the Finger and Thumb of the ſame Hand, 
one in hot, and the other in cold. For a full and ſarisfaQory Ace- 
count of the Peak, and the many Wonders thereof, ſee ( beſides the 
aſt Edition of Cami den) ſuch Authors as have particularly treated 
en that Subject, eſpecially Cotten and Hobbr, with the late Book of Dr. 
Lvigh. (II.) Near Whithy, in the North-Rideng of * Aire, are found 
certain Stones reſembling the Folds and Wreaths of a Serpent» 
and at Euntly-Nabb in the ſame Riding, are other Stones of ſeveral 
lizes, and ſo exactly round, as if artificially made for Cannon-Balls, 
which being broken, do commonly contain divers ſtony Serpents, 
vreathed up in Circles, but generally without Heads. (12.) Near 
alderly in Gloncefterſtire, and on the tops of Mountains not far from 

, Ruhmond, 
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i Richmond, with ſeveral other Parts of England, are Stones reſembli; 
iz Cockles, Oyſters, and divers other Water-Animals, which, if oneg] 
Ving Creatures, or the ludicrous Fancy of Nature, is not now my 
ſinelſs to enquire. (13.) In Mendippe-hils in Somer ſetſbire, is a prodi gig 


. Cave, call d Ocby- hole, which being of a conſiderable length, in it 1. 
| diſcover'd ſome Wells and Rivulers. (14-) At Glaſinbury in Semer 115 
} ſhire, are ſeveral ancient Pyramids, mention'd by Wiliom of Malmibw 17 

[| with imperfect Inſcriptions ; but why, when, and by whom ereQtc, 27 


is merely conjectural. (15.) In the Cathedral of Exeter is an Orgs, g 
which is reckon'd the largeſt of any in England, the greateſt Pipe b * 
longing to it being 15 Inches Diameter, which is more by two th: 
the celebrated Organ of Ulm. (16.) In Dower-Caſtle is an old Tat . 
hung up, which imports, that Julius Caſar landed upon that part « 
the Exgliſb Coaſt. (17. ) Near to Feverſtam in Kent, and Tilbury in Ege 
are vaſt artificial Pits, ſome of them narrow at the top, but very largh 
within; and thought to be divers of thoſe out of which the anci 
Britains commonly us d to dig Chalk, to mix with their Ground 
(18.) About Belv:ir-Cafile in Lincolnſhire, and Shugbury in Warwickſbir 
is found the Aſtroit 1, or _— reſembling little Stars with fiv 
Rays. (19.) In Shropſhire is that large Hill term'd Caer-Caradock, 
mous in former times for being the Scene of that memorable ARio 
between Oforizs the Roman, and Caratacrs the Britain, whereof C. 7 
eit has given us a particular Account. (20.) Near to the City e 
Winchefter, as alſo in the North of v orland, is around Entrenct 
ment, with a plzin. piece of Ground in the middle, commonly te 
med K. Arthur's round Table, and much talk d of by the Vulgar; bu 
for their Original and Deſign we need go no farther than thoſe Age 
when Tilting was in vogue in Ex;land. Laſtly, In the County of Su 
is the Exgliſb Anas, or the River Mole, which loſeth ir ſelf unde 
Ground, and ariſeth again at ſome conſiderable diſtance ; as doth alſe l 
Recall in the North-Riding of Tv kſhive- Cambden, p. 15s, & 754+ Th 
theſe Rarities above-mention'd, I might here add ſome f upendous Fa 
bricks in this Kingdom, which may be firly term d Art, Maſter-pizces 
But to deſcend to particulars, would ſwell this Paragraph to a di 
proportionabJe bigneſs. 


Archbishopzicks.] Archbiſbopricks in this Kingdom are Two, viz} 
thoſe of | 
Canterbury and Tork, 


The Archbiſhop of Canterbury hath the Precedency of York, and ig 
ſtil'd Primate of all England, the other being alſo Primate of England 
but not of al Fngland A Controverſie hotly debated between theſe 


two Archiepiſcopal Sees, but at laſt determin'd in favour of the] 
Bi. 


former. 
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bin pighopzicks- ] Eiſbepricks in this Kingdom (including en wy 

oY ofe of o 

** | 

Chicheſter Carliſte, 92 
Salisbury, Exeter, * 

ner ache fter, Worceſter, Cheſter, ' 

1th and Wels, Lincoln, Briſtol, 4 

Oc fd, St. Aſaph, N rwich, 

ga, langer, St. Davia's, Glouceſter, 

e b cheſter, Peterborough, Hereford, © 

 thſk ly L andaff, Lichfield and Coventry. 


Tat | 
art of In Point of Place, after the two Archbiſhops followeth the Biſbep 
tÞ 191don, next to him the Biſhop of Durham ; 3dly, the Biſbop of Wine 


largfy,fer, and then all the reſt according to thy Seniority of their 
IC! nſec ration. 


und 
b i 
1 fiv 


Qniverſities. ] paar of this Kingdom, are thoſe famous Seats 
f the Muſes, or two Eyes of England, term d Oxford and Cambridge ; 
hich for magnificent Buildings, rich Endowments, arnple Privi- 
ges, as alſo number of Students, Libraries and learned Men, are in- 
rior to none, or rather, not to be parallel'd by any in the World. 


4. niverſities) are as followeth, v. 
; W 
Age In Oxford are In Cambridge are 
3 verſſty, on Magdalen, | Peter- Houſe, 
1 "Baliol Bra xen Noſe, | Clare Hal, 
8 Corpus Chriſli, | Bennet. or Corſ us Chriſti, 
T el, Chriſt Church, P embroke-Hall, 
„ener Trinity, Trinity- Hall, 
oe! Nes St. Fehn s Seni and Gaim, 
0 ew-Colege, Jeſus, King's. College, p 
ncoln, Wadham, Queen's-College, 
„. Seals, Pembroke» x" | Catherine- Hal, 
"TT : Jelus: College, 
Halls are Seven, viz. Chriſt's College, | 
| St. John's-Collegs, +» 
1 hut eſter, Alban, Mag alen - College, 
1 * Edmund, St. Mary, Trinit)-College, 
ele, New: Inns Emar uel-C-llege, 
8 Sidnq-Suſex. | 


The Names of the reſpective Colleges and Halls in each of theſe 
niverſitiess (the moſt of which do ſurpaſs many of our Foreign © 


| 
: 
, 
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xracy, and yet free from the Diſadvantages and Evils of either. 
Nor bore, tis a Monarchy (continues the aforeſaid Author) as by 
a juſt admirable Temperament, affords very much to the Induftry, 
erty and Happineſs of the Subject, and reſerves enough for the, 


i 0 

thei, zjefty and Prerogative of any King, who will gwn his People ag 
rſeveWubjetts, not not as Slaves. Chief Perſons of this Realm, after 
bore King and Princes of the Blood, are the Great Officers of the 


iti nn, who are commonly reckon'd Nine in number, viz. (i. Lord 
tha Ste ward of England; an Officer indeed ſo great, or whoſe 
aner was eſtzemed ſoexorbitant, that it hath been diſcontinued 
eael er ſince the Days of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, (his Son 


dene of Bulling brook, being the laſt who had a State of [nberitance 
iver that high Othce) and is now conferred by the King upon ſome 
Parti the chief Peers only, pro illa vice, as upon occaſion of the Crown- 


Mig ofa new King, or the Arraignment of a Peer of the Realm for 


ce off reaſon, Felony, or ſuch like, (2.) The Lord Higb Chancellor, whoſe 
> alfWfiice is to keep the King's Great Seal, to moderate the Rigor of 
ati. e Law in judging according to Equity, and not according to the 
tha Lommon-Law. He alfo diſpoſeth of all Ecclefiaftical Bene fices in 
edge de King's Gift, if valued under 201. a Year, in the King's Book. 
tter n caſe there be no Chancellor, then the Lord Keeper is che ſame 


Authority, Power and Precedence, only ditferent in Patents 
) The Lord High Treaſurer ; whoſe Office (as being Prafetus ra- 
it) is to take charge of all the King's Revenue kept in the Ex- 
hequer ; as alſo ro check all Officers imploy?d in collecting the 
ame, and ſuch like, This Offiee is frequently executed by ſeveral 
Perſons conjunctly in Commiſſion, (term'd Lords of the Treafurye) 
4) The Lord Preſident of the Council, whoſe Otfice is to attend u- 
nthe King, and Summons the Council, to propoſe Buhnelgat 
'ouncil-Table, and Report the ſeveral Tranſactions of the Boards 
5) The Lord Privy-Seal, whole Othce is to paſs all Charters and 
rrants of the King, and Pardons tign'd by the King, before they 
nacome to the Great Seal of England ; as allo divers other Matters of 
folnaller Moment, which do not pals the Great Seal. But this Seal 
{> never to be affixt to any Grant without good Warrant under 
the King's Privy-Signet, nor even with ſuch Wartant, it the 
thing granted be againſt Law or Cuſtom, until the King be firſt 
cquainted therewith. (S.) The Lord Great Chamberlain of England, 
whoſe Office is to bring the King's Shirt, Coif, and Wearing Cloaths,00 
the Coronation-Day; to put on the King's Apparel that Morning, 
to carry at the Coronation the Coif, Gloves, and Linen, WAICh are 
to be uſed by the King on that Occahon; likewiſe the Swordand 
Seabbard, as alſo the Gold (to be offer'd by the King) together with 
the Robe Royal and Crown ; to Undrefs and Attire the King with 
his Royal Robesz to ſerve the King that Day with Water to wath 

"A his 
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Commiſſion, (term'd Lords of the Admiralty.) 


Kingdom; and for the better governing of, and keeping the Kiog' 


Conſtables, and Petty-Conftables, Cities, their Mayor, Aldermen, 
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his Hands before and after Dinner. (7.) The Lord High Conſtable i 
England, an Officer, whoſe Power is ſo great, that *cwas though: 
inconvenient to lodge the ſame in any Subject fince the Year 152,, 
and is now conferr'd on ſome of the chiefeſt Peers, pro re nata; a; 
upon occaſion of Coronations, or Solemn Trials by Combat. (8.) The 
Eart Marſhal of England, whoſe Oikce is to take cognizance of al 
Matters of War and Arms; to determine Contratts concernir 
Deeds of Arms out of the Realm upon Land, and Matters touch: 
ing Wars within the Realm, which the Common-Law cannot deter. 
mine. (g.) The Lord High Admiral of England, whoſe Truſt and Hy. 
ur is ſo great, that this Office hath been uſually given either 

ome of the King's younger Sons, near Kinſmen, or one of the 
Chiefeft Peers of the Realm: To him is committed the Management 
Of all Maritime Affairs, the Government of the King's Navy; : 
deciſive Power in all Cauſes Maritime, as well Civil as Criminal. He 
alſo Commiſſionates Vice- Admirals, Rear-Admirals, Sea-Captains, &c 
and _ $a number of Privileges, too many here to be mention 
This Office is commonly executed by ſeveral Perſons conjunttly in 


Ss Aa xc HD ts *u s es a tt _=_ XX ww 


After the Officers of the Crown, we might here ſubjoin the various 
Courts of Judicature eſtabliſh'd in this Kingdom, eſpecially the ig 
Court of Parliament, which is Supreme to all ch s, and to whom al 
lat Appeals are made. I might here likewife-mfention all the Subvr. 
dinate Courts of this Realm, particularly that of the King's-Bench,the 
Court of Common-Pleas, the High Court of Chancery, the Exchequer, and 
the Court of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, &c. as alſo the Eccleſiaſtici 
Courts in Subordination to the Archbp. of Canterbury; as the Court df 
Arches, the Court of Audience, the Prerogative Court, the Court of Facul: 
ties, and that of Peculiars. But to declare the Nature and Conſtitution, 
the ample Privileges and manner of Procedure in each of then, 
would far exceed the narrow Bounds of an Abſtratt. I ſhall not 
therefore deſcend to particulars, only adding to this Paragrap), 
that, beſides theſe various Courts abovemention'd, the King, cos. 
ſulting the eaſe and welfare of the Subject, adminifters Juſtce bj 
his Itinerant Judges, and that in their yearly Circuits chro the 


Peace in particular Counties, Hundreds, Cities, Boroughs and Village 
of this Realm, Counties have their reſpective Lord Lieutenant 
Sheriffs, and Juſtices of the Peace; Hundreds, pri ys Hig 


Sheriffs, Cc. Boroughs and Towns Incorporate, have either a Mayo, 
or two Bailiffs or a Port-reeve, who in Power are the ſame wit 
Mayor and Sheriffs; and during their Offices, are Juſtices of tht 
Peace within their owa Liberties. And laſtly, Villages are in Sub) 
tion to the Lord of the Manor, under whom is the cen able or Head. 


rougl 
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rough to keep the Peace, apprehend Offenders, and bring 'em be- 
fore the Juſtice. . Of ſuch an admirabie Conſtitution is the Engi! 
Government, that po Nation whatſoever can juſtly pretend to uch 
a Model, and no People in the World _ live more happy if the 
pleaſe; ſo that it may be juſtly affirm'd of *em, what the Poet 

in another Caſe, only with change of Perſons, 


0 fortunatos nimium ſua ſi bona norint Y 
Anglicanos ! 


Arms.] The Enſigns Imperial of the Monarch of Great Britain, 
are in the firſt place Azure, Three Flower-de Luces, or; the Royal 
Arms of France quartered with the Imperial Enſigns of England, which 
are Gulet, Three Lyons Paſſant Gard ant in Pale, Or, In the ſecond 
Place, within a double treſſure Counter flower'd de Iys Or, 4 Lyon Raum- 
c&c pane, Gules, for the Royal Arms of Scor/and. In the third Place Azure, 
ond, an Jriſb Harp, Or, ſtringed, Argent, tor the Rofal Enſigns of Ireland. 
ly in In the fourth Place as in the firſt, Theſe Enfigns Armorial ate 

quarter'd after a new manner ſince the late Revolution, the Enge 
ou gli Arms being put before the French, and the whole charg'd with 
High an Eſcutcheon of the Houſe of Naſſau, which is Aure Semi-billets, a 
na Hen Rampant, or, Languid and Armed Gules ; all within the Garter, 
bo the chief Enſign of that moſt Noble Order; above the ſame, am 
„the Helmet anſwerable to K. William's Sovereign juriſdiction; upon the 
and ame, a rich Mantle of Cloth of Gold, doubled Ermin, adorn'd with 
tic an Imperial Crown, and ſurmounted for a Creſt by a Lyon Paſſant Gar» 
re dant, or, Crowned, as the former, and an Unicorn Argent Gorged with 
40 2 Crown, thereto a Chah affixt, paſſing between his Forelegs, and 
tio refiex/d over his Back, or, bout ſtanding upon a Compartment plac'd 
em underneath; and in the Table of that Compartment is express d 
no: the King of England's Motto, which is, Dieu & mdz Droit z but of 
10. late, Fe Maintiendray. | 


e bj Religion} The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the moſt 
the part) of the true Reformed Religion publickly profeſs'd, and care- 
fully taught in its choiceſt Purity. In Reforming of which, they 
ge were not ſo hurry'd by popular Fury and Faction, (as in f Na- 
nt tions) but proceeded in a more Prudent, Regular, and Chriſtian 
8- Method ; reſolving to ſeparate no farther from the Church of Nome, 
zeug than ſhe had ſeparared from the Truth, embracing that excellenc 
„% Advice of the Prophet, (Jer. 6. 16.) Stand ye in the ways and ſee, and 
i 4 for the old Paths, where i the good way, and walk therein, So that 
te the Reform'd Church of England, is a true Mean or middle Way be- 
WF twixt thoſe two Extreams, of Superſtition and Phanaticiſm, both 
4% equally to be avoided. The Dodrine of which Church 2 
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is briefly ſumm'd up in the 39 Articles, and Book of Homilies and 
her Diſcipline and Worſhip are to be ſeen in the Linwgy, and Book of 
Canons, All which * ſeriouſly weigh'd and conſider'd by a judi. 
cious and impartial Mind, it may be found that this National 
Church is for certain, the exacteſt of all the Reformed Churches, 
and comes neareſt to the Primitive Pattern of any in Chriſtendom, 
For her Doctrine is intirely built upon the Prophets and Apoſtles, 
According to the Explication of the ancient Fathers, her Govern. 
ment (rightly con der'd) is truly Apoſtolical; her Liturgy is a no- 
table Extract of the beft of the primitive Forms; her Ceremonies 
are few in Number, but ſuch as tend to Decency and true Devoti- 
on. In a · word, the Church of England doth firmly hold and maintain 


cording to Holy Scripture, and the Four firſt General Councils; ſo that 
her Sons may truly ſay, (in the Words of an Eminent Luminary of 
the ancient Church) In ea Regula incedimus quam Eccleſia ab Apoſtoli, 
Apoſtoli a Chrifto, & Chriſtus 4 Deo accepit. At preſent all Sets and 
Parties are tolerated; and it's truly as melancholy to conſider, as 
b. hard to determine, whether our Heats and Diviſions on one 

nd, or Open Prophaneneſs and Jrreligion on the other, be moſt pre- 
dominant. In the mean time, this is moſt certain, that they're 
both equally to be lamented 3 the neceſſary Conſequence of them 
bath, being moſt diſmal and dangerous in the End. But that it my 
pleaſe the Almigbry 10 grant 10 all Nations Unity, Peace and Concord; 10 
bring into the way of Truth all ſuch as bave Erred and are Deceived ; 10 
ſtrengthen ſuch as do Stand; to comfort and help the Weak-hearted; 10 
raiſe up them that Fall; aud finally, 10 beat down Satan under our Feet, 
is the daily and fervent Prayer of the Church of Chrift ; and the 
hearty Wiſh and Deſire of every true Son/thereof, The Chriſtian 
Faith is thought to have been planted in England, tempore (ut ſcimus) 
Jummo Tiberii Caſars, according to ancient Gildas; but afterwards 
more univerfally receiv'd, Anno 180. it being then openly profeſs d 
by publick Authority, under King Lucius; who is ſaid to have been 
the rſt Chriſtian King in the World; yet ſeveral doubt whether 
there was ever ſuch a Man in the World. In general, this is cer- 


rain that Chriſtianity was propagated here in the earlieſt Ages of 
the Church. 


WALES. 


- | 
Name. W ALES. [the Seat of the Ancient Britains, and 
121 Bounded on the Eaſt by a, part of England ; on the 
Weſt, North and South, by St. George's Channel} is termed by the 
. B Iialians, 


the whole Body of the truly Catholick Faith, (and none other) ac- 
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lal aut, Wallia; by the Spaniards, Gales; by the French, Gabe; by 
the Germans Walles ; and by the Engliſh,Wales ; ſo called (as ſome ima» 
ginc) from Idwallo, Son to cadwallader, who retired into this Coun- 
ty with the remaining Britains. But others rather think, that as the 
zritains derive their Pedigree from the Gaul, ſo they alſo retain the 
Name, this Country being ſtill termed by the french, Galles ; which 
uſing W for G (according to the Saxon Cuſtom) agrees pretty well 
with the preſent Title. 


Air.] The Hir of this Country is much the ſame as in thoſe Coun- 
ties of England which lie under the ſame Parallel of Latitude. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to Wales, is that part of the vaſt Pacific 
Ocean, between 190 and 200 Degrees of Longitude, with 56 and 
o Degrees of South Latitude. 


Scil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the gth North Cli- 
mate) is generally very Mountainous, yet ſome of its Valleys are 
abundantly fertil, producing great plenty of Corn, and others are 
very fit for l Its likewiſe well ſtored with large Quarries of 
Free-Stone, as alſo ſeveral Mines of Lead-Oar and Coals. The longeſt 
Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 16 Hours 4, the ſhorteſt in 
the Southmoſt 7 Hours 4, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Cattle, 
Butter, Cheeſe, Welch Frizes, Cottons, Bays, Herrings, Hides, 
Calves-Skins, . Wax, and ſuch like. | 


Rarities.) In ſeveral Parts of this Principality, eſpecially Denbigh» 
ſtire, are ſtill ro be ſeen the Remains of that famous al, commonly 
call'd King Offa's Dyke z made by Offa the Mer ian, as a Boundary be- 
tween the Saxons and Fr tains, (2.) At a ſmall Village, called Nerten 
in Glamorganjbire, is a remarkable Spring nigh the Sea, which ebbs and 
flows contrary to the Sea. (3) In the ſeme County, 2s alſo Caermar- 
thenſbire, are ſeveral Ancient Sepulchral Monuments, and divers noted 
Stone Pillars, with obſervable Inſcriptions on them. (4.) In Breck- 
no. kſhire are ſome other re:narkable Pillars, particularly that called 
Maen / Merynnion (or the Maiden Stone) near the Town of &recknock : 
Another at Pentre Y:bythrog in Lhan S. Æred Pariſh: And a third in 
Form of a Crofs, in Va nor Pariſh. (5. In Glamorgan/tire are the Re- 
mains of Caer Phyli Calle (taken by ſome for the Bul/tum Silurum which 
are generally reckoned the nobleſt Ruins of Ancient Architecture of 
any in Britain. (6.) In Merionethſbire is Kader Idris, a Mountain re- 
markable for its prodigious height, being commonly reckoned rhe 
higheſt of any in Fr:tain ; as an Argument for which, tis urged by 


ſome, that the ſaid Mountain affords variety of Aline lang. (7) In 
Q 3 Caer 


' A 
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Care naruanſbire is a perpendicular Rock of a great height, thro 
Which che publick Road lies, and occalions no ſmall terrour to ma. 
ny Travellers; for on one hand the lofty impending Rock threa. 
tens (as *rwere)every Minute to cruſh em to pieces, and the pro- 
digious Precipice below is ſo very hideous and full of danger, that 
one falſe my is of diſmal Conſequence. (8.) Near Bafinpwerk in 
Flintſbire is that remarkable Fountain commonly called 2% Wel, 
which ſends forth ſo conſiderable a Stream as to be able immedi. 
r to tura a Mill: But more obſervable for its pretended 
Sanctity of old (and that derived from the fabulous Story of S. Wine- 
fril) as alſo the wonderful Vertues of its Waters; and thoſe were 
chiefly owing to the Forgery of the Monts of Baſingwerk. (9.) In 


4, Pembrokeſbire is Milford Haven, which, for Largeneſs and Security 


can perhaps be outdone by none in Europe, it having 16 Creeks, 5 
Bays, and 13 Roads, And may thereupon be deſervedly reckon'd 
among the Rarities of this Country. Laſtly, In Monmouthſhire are 
many Roman Altars dug up with Variety of Inſcriptions upon 'em: 
For which, and many others, Vid. Camden's Britannia, late Edition, 
from page 613, to 620. as alſo from 623, to $28. with page 593, 


394, 600, 601, 605, But if the curious Reader would ſee the chief. 


Rerities of Wales at one View 4 let him conſult the aforeſaid Au. 
thor, (pag. $57.) where he will find the Remarkables of this Prin- 
eipality repreſented in Sculpture; particularly theſe following, viz. 
a curious carved Pillar, called Maen.y-Chwyan, on Maſiyn Mountain 
in Flintſhire. Two remarkable Pillars at X er Phyli Caſtle in Glamor- 
ganſhire, An Alabaſter Statue found near Porth-Shini-Kran in Mon- 
moubſhire. And finally, ſome Roman Armour and Medals, with va- 
xiety of Coins, both Aoman and Britiſh, dug up at ſeveral times in 
ſeveral Parts of Ales. . 


Archbiſhepzi'ks.] Archbiſhopricks in this Principality, None, 


Bisho;2icks.] Biſhop- F Banger, ' 4 already men- 
richs, 4. viz. thoſe of S. Aſaph, S. David's & tion'd, 


Univerlities.] None. 


Mannerg.] The Welſh are a People generally reputed very faith- 
ſul and loving to one another in a ſtrange Country, as alſo to Stran. 
gers in their own, The Commons (for the moſt part) are extraordi- 
nary Simple and Ignorant, but cheir Gentry are eſteem'd both Brave 
and Hoſpitable. They're univerſally inclin'd to a Cholerick Temper, 
and extravagantly value themſelves on their Pedigrees and Families. 


Loengu2ge,] The Welſh (being the 0f-ſpring of the ancient Britains) 
do ſtill retain their'Primitive Language, which yet remains more — 
m 


— 
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om 2 mixture of exotick Words than any modern Tongue in 5 

thro' WM. neuage which hath nothing to recommend it to Strangers, it be- 
g44p 
ma. both hard to pronounce, and unpleaſant to the Ear, by reaſon of 
rea. ¶ S yaſt multitude of Conſonants. Their Pater-noſter runs thus: Ein 
Pro. y bn wyt yn y ne ſoedd, ſenctiedier dy enw: Deued dy deyrmas 3 bid 
That \y ewyllys ar yddaiar megis y mac yn neofodd dyre i ni beddyw ein bara 
4. unjddiol ; @ maddeu i ni ein dyledion, fel y maddewn ni in dyledwyr 2 
el, ir arwain mi brofe diageth, either gwared in rbag drug. Amen. 


ded W Government.] This Principality was anciently govern'd by its own 
ne- King or Kings (there being frequently one for Soutb, and another 
ere ¶ bor North-Wales, and ſometimes no leſs than five did claim a Regal 
To WW rower) but was fully Conquer'd, Anno 1282. by Edward I. who 
ity ¶ Hering then a Son brought forth by his Queen at Caernarvan Caſtle 
Valet, and finding the Welſh extreamly averſe againſt a Foreign 
''l WW Governor, profer'd 'em the young Child (a Native of their _ 
Ire ¶ co be their Lord and Mafter, to which they readily yielded, an 
n : WF :ccordingly ſwore Obedience to bim; ſince which time, the King 
of England's Eldeſt Son is ſtil'd Prince of Wales, and all Writs in that 
Principality are iſſued out in his Name. 


arms) The Arms of the Prince of Wales differ from thoſe of 
Frgland, only by the Addition ofa Label of three Points. But the 
proper and peculiar Device, commonly (tho* corruptedly) called 
the Prince's Arms, is a Coronet beautified with three 0ftritch Fes. 
ers, with this Inſcription round, Ich dien, i. e. I ſerve ; alluding 
o that of the Apoftle, The Heir while be is 4 Child, differeth not from 


1 Servant, 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country (at leaſt the moſt In- 
telligent of 'em) are of the Reform'd Religion, according to the Plat- 
form of the Church of England; but many of the meaner ſortareſo 
zofly ignorant in Religious Matters, that they differ nothing from 
meer Heathens. For the remedying of which, the late incompara- 
ble Mr. Gouge was at no [mall Pains and Charge, in Preaching the 
Bleſſed Goſpel to *em, and procuring and diftributing among em 
ſme conſiderable number of Bibles, and Books of Devotion, in their 
own Language. Which noble Deiign was afterwards reviz'd and 
farther'd by the famous Robert Boyle, Eſq; and ſeveral other well 
diſpoſed Perſons, (particularly that much lamented Eminent Di- 
vine, Dr, Anibony Horne er and we're willing to hope, that the 
ſame will be kept ftill on Foot, and happily promoted, by the Aid 
and Encouragement of ſome ſerious Chriftians amongſt us. The 
Chriftian Faith is ſaid to have been planted ia this Country to- 


wards the end of the ſecond Century, 
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1 REL. 4:89: D. 


d. m. * 
©7 o Length from S. to N. is 
2 det wess 2 10 of Long. 3 about — 3 
5 51 00 Breadth from E: to W. is 
8 e ens * 58 of Lat. 7 about 150 Miles. 
Leinſter mnnmnnn— 5 Dublin. 
Divided in to the) vlſter S ) Londonderry. 
Provinces of YConnaugbs A JGalloway. 
Munſter—— — Jo CLimerick, 
CſLouth County ? " Drogbed 1 —— 
Dublin +» — Idem 
2 | Wicklow idem ſtom N. to S. 
2 Mexſord Idem 
5 | Longford —— | | Idem 
v< Meath County | Moling ar 
> | King's County ——— | Philip one com N. to S. 
® | Queen's County From rm 
4 , Kilkenny — [dem —— 
| Xildare Idem E off R- County, 
| Caterlaph — uy Idem ? *  UKilkemy. 
2 
Porn County —— , by + Down ——— 
n * Armagh — - J Armagh —— 
= — — 2 — from E. to S. W. 
= | Caven — 3 Idem 
35 Antrim — Carrick fergus-e 
S | Tirone County —— Dungamnon--. (om E. to S. W. 
- Fermanaeh — — Innukilling--- 
LC Dunnagal — Idem, W. of Londonderry. 
t Letrim — * — 
5 ) Reſcomon =————m—— Athlone —— -- > from N. to 8. 
2664 4 — Idem 
% Hain County ——— 1 


Mun« 


0» 
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2 CTippera = C Clonmel——- * 

5 — —— / > NIdem- * N. to S. 
> A Clare County — CH Oden 

S Y Limerick + Yldem C N. to 5, 
8 Cork County 2 ldem— 

8 Rey & C Dirgle, Weſtward, 


Name.) His Iſland (ſurrounded by the Britiſh Ocean, ani rec 

| kon'd the Britannia Parvs of Piolemy; mention'd h 
hy other ancient Writers under the Names of Jerna, Juverny, jr; 
&c. and by modern Authors, Hiberyia) is term'd by the Jtalim 
Irlanda; by the Spaniards, Irlanda; by the French. Irlande; by the 
Germans, land; and by the Engliſh, Ireland; ſo call'd, (is ſome 
imagine) ab biberno aere, from the Winter. like Air: But rather 
(according to others) from Erinland, which in the Jriſh Tongue fig 
nifietha Weſtern Land, it being ſo in reſpett of Great Britain. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is a{moſt of the ſame Nature wit! 
that of thoſe Parts of Britain, phich lie under the fame Parallel, 
only different in this, that in ſeveral Places of this Kingdom, 'tis d 
a more groſs and impure Temper ; by reaſon of the many Lakes and 
Marſhes, which ſend up ſach a quantity of Vaporrs, and thereby fi 
corrupt the whole Maſs of Air; as to occaſion Fluxes, Rheums, and 
ſuch like Diſtempers, to which the Inhabitants are frequently ſub 
ject. The oppoſice Place of the Globe to Veland, is that part df 
the Pacifick Ocean, lying between 180 and 202 Degrees of Long. 
tune, with 53 and 56 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Eofl.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the gth and rcth 
North Climate) is abundantly fertil; but naturally more fit for 
Graſs and Paſturage, than Tillage, _ Much of this Kingdom is ſtil 
pPvergrown with Woods, or incumbred with vaſt Bogs and unwhole- 
fome Marſhes ; yielding neither Profit nor Pleaſure to the Inha- 
bitants, but not near ſo much as formerly: There heing a great 
deal of Wood cut down, and many large Marſhes drain'd in thi 
Age, and the Ground imploy'd for various ſorts of Grain, whick 
it produceth in great Plenty, The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
part of this Country, is about 17 Hours ani a half; the ſhorteſt i 
the Southmoſt, 7 Hours 4 ; and the Nights proportionably. 


— 11 — — — — 


Commodities] The chief Commolities of this Country, are Cattle, 
Hides, Tallow, Butter, Cheeſe, Honey, Waz, Salt, Hemp, Linen 
Cloth, Pipe-Stayes, Wool, Friezes, . 


t If 
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rarities ] About eight Miles North-Eaſt from Colrain, in the 
ty of Antrim, is that Miracle (whether of Art or Nature, I ſhall 
diſpute) commonly call'd Giants Cauſway ; which runs from the 
tom of a high Hill into the Sea, none can tell how far. Its length, 
lum water, is about 6oo Feet; the breadth, where broadeſt, 340, 
1120 in the narroweſt; tis very unequal in height, being in ſome 

zces 26 Feet from the level of the Strand, and in others only 15. 
rec conſiſts of many thouſands of Pillars perpendicular to the Plain 
lege #071707, and of all different Shapes and Sizes, but moſt of em 
1W::t2g0nal or Hexagonal, yet all irregularly placed. A particular 
1 W:20zht and Deſcription of this wonderful Cauſway, with an Eſſay 


' theW-oring the ſame to be rather the Work of Nature than Art, Vid, 
meet. Tranſat. N. 212and 222. (2.) In the Province of Viſter 
ther the famous Lough Neaph, hitherto noted for its rare hetrefying 


 lgWuality ; but upon due Examination, 'tis found that the ſaid Qua- 
ty our to be aſcribed to the Soil of the Ground adjacent to that 

ke, rather than to the Water of the Lake it ſelf. (3.) In ſeveral 
ts of this Kingdom are ſometimes dug up Horns of a prodigious 
eres, (one Pair lately found being ten Feet and ten Inches from 
ie Tip of the right Horn tothe Tip of the left) which gives occa- 
on to apprehend that the great American Deer, (called the Mooſe) 
a formerly common in this Iſlund. As for that excellent Quali- 
5 of Frelayd in nouriſhing no Venomous Creature; the ſame is ſd 


ctoriouſly known, that I need ſay nothing of it. 


archbishopzicks.] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom, are Four, wiz» 
hoſe of Armagh, Dublin, Caſſil, and Tuam, The Archbiſhop of Ars 
Agb being Primate of all 7eland, 


FiShopztcks.] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 


katb, Limerick, Ard fert and Clonſert, 

Hare, As bado, Elpt in, 

ſory, Waterford, Kapbo, 

eigblin and Ferns, Cork and Koſs, Derry, 

Lileloe, ... Cloyne, Kilmore and Ardagh, 
Mala, Clogher, Drommore. 

Down and Conner, 


Aniverlities J Here is only one Univerſity, wiz. That of Dublitt» 


1-W Panners ] The 1riſþ (according to the beft Character I find of em 
iz, that of Dr. Heylin's) are a People, that's generally ſtrong and 
able of Body, haughty of Spirit, careleſs of their Lives, rag; 


7 
* i 
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Cold and Hunger, implacable in Enmity, conſtant in Love, lis 

of Belief, greedy of Glory. In a word, if they are bad, you ſh; 

2 where find worſe; if they be good, you can hardly meet yi 
tter. 


Languare.) The — rg, here uſed by the Natives being the / 
ſeems to be of a Britiſb Extraction, by comparing the ſame uf 
the Welſh. The Engliſh and Scots here reſiding retain their own, ! 
ter-Noſter in the Jriſh Tongue, runs thus: Air nathir ataiph air u 
naby fer haminiti; tig iub da riatiatche © deantur da boilam bicoit air nj 

air thalembi. Air naran laidhthuil tabbair dbuin 4 niombb; 4 
math duin dair ſhiacs ammil agus mathum viddar fentchunnim ; * 
trilaic aſtoch ſay anauſen; ac ſarſino ole. Amen. 


Eovernment.] The Government of this County is by one Supren 
Officer, who is commonly term'd the Lord Lieutenant, or Lord Þ 
uty of Ireland. No Vice-Roy in Europe is inveſted with great 
ower, nor cometh nearer the Majefty of a King in his Train ar 
State, than he. For his Aſſiſtance he's allow'd a Privy-Couacil 
adviſe with upon all Occaſions. - As for the Laws of the Kingdot 
(which are the ſtanding Rule of all Civil Government) they o 
their Beginning and Original to the Englijh Parliament ard Cou 
cil, and muſt firſt paſs the Great Seal of 'England. In abſences 
the Lieutenant, the Supreme Power is lodged in Lords Juſtices, whi 
have the ſame Authority witha Lieutenant. The various Court 
of Judicature, both for Civil and Criminal Affairs, and their man 
ner of 3 in each of em, are much the ſame as here it 


Arms.] See England, page 219, 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country * partly Proteſtants 
artly Papiſts, The beft civilized Parts of the Kingdom are of the 
eformed Religion, according to the Platform of the Church d 
England. But the far greater Part of the old Native 1rjſh do fil 
adhere to Popiſh Superſtitions, and are as credulous of many Ri 
diculous Legends as in former times. The Chriftian Faith was fick 
preached in this Country by St. Patrick, (Anno 435.) who is gene: 
rally affirmed to be the Nephew of St. Martin of Tours. 
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ring thus travelled thro” Britain and Jreland, [the Greater of 
$riremnick Illands ] proceed we next to the Leſſer,which in reſpect 
en Britain, are ſituated on the Eaſt, Weſt, North and South. 


le In ' * 
re Holy andi The 014 Fort 
e Wit All E. of Nor- 
Fern Iſlands —————- The 014 Tower 
" *W/Coket Hand — — nn \ Cumberland. 
Sheppy Mane Cuinborougb — 5 On theXentiſh 
Thane andi — Coaſt. 
(The Lewes 9 war di) 
ist > 7 Kilfaarick 
8—— Kilvorie 
Mu — — —— Dowarr-Caſtle 
| Jura — | ,, ] Kilordil ' found from 
My — F = Kilconan--- 21 N. to 8. 
Arran 8 Aren. 
Man —— | kn — 
| Angleſey — | | Newburgh -— 
ih Hands — > v < Caſtle Hugh — J 
Wo] 
The Orkneys, C Hoy — 2 None — \) 
of which the) Mainlain } = | Kirkwal 
chief are Sapinſha 5 Eiwick — 1 
Weſtra — | & | Perima — from S. to N. N. E. 
The Shetland, C Mainland Tlesburg — 
of which the 
chiet are Tel] n— Gravelland ) 
C Portiand land Portland Caftle S. of Dorſesſbire, 
ef gb Newport © 8. of Hamp- 
ese Iſland  —— Portſmouth -— ſhire, 
' Ferſey - St, Hilary —— 
v8 / Iſles of 625005 | | St. Peter's Town I of Nor- 
1 Alderney ] | Aldernty———— 3 mandy- 


The chief of which Leſſer Iſlands being theſe following, vi. 


The Orcades, Man, Ferſeyz 

[he Scbetland, The Iſle of. Angleſey, The Iſles of? Guernſey, 

The Hebrides, Wight, erney- 
Somewhat of all theſe, and in their Order. Therefore, 


& is. The 
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yd x The Orcaaes or Orkney Iſlands. . 


HE number of theſe Iſlands is indeed very great, and of! 
26 are actually inhabited; the reſt being call d Holms, are n 

only for Paſturage, Moſt of em are bleſsd with a very pure 
healthful Air to breath in, but their Soil is very different, beiry 
ſome extreamly dry Dry and Sandy, in others Wet and Mar 
however they're indifferently fruitful in Oats and Bary, but del 

tute of Wheat, Rye, and Peaſe. Many uſeful Commodities are 

ly exported from them to divers Foreign Parts. In theſe Iſlands; 
ſeveral Foot- ſte ps of the Pictiſʒ Nation, from whom PiQ1and-Frit 
commonly thought to derive its Name. The Inhabitants do Kill 
tain many Gothick and Teutonick Terms in their Language; u 
ſome ancient German Sirnames (as yet in uſe) do plainly eviq 
their Extraction. Being as yet great Strangers to that effeming 
of Living in the Southern Parts of Britain, they commonly arri 
to very conſiderable Ages; and ſeldom it is, that they Die E] 
Phyſician. Theſe Iſlands have been vilited by the Romans, poſlck 
by the Pifs, and ſubject to the Danes z but Chriſtian IV. of D 
mark having quitted all his Pretenſions to 'em in favour of Kit 
— VI. upon the Marriage of that Prince with his Siſter, the 
ave ever ſince acknowledged Allegiance to the Scottiſh Cros 
nd are immediately govera'd by che Stewart of 0rney, or} 


puty. 
ky | $2, The Setland. 


NDER the Name of Sherlard, are commonly comprehend 

ed no leſs than 46 Illands, with 40 Helms, beſides mat 
Rocks, Of theſe Iſlands, about 26 are inhabited, the reſt beinff, 
uſed only for feeding of Cattle. They enjoy a very healthful At 
and the Inhabitants do generally arrive to a great Age. In ſer 
ral of em are ſome obelułs Rill ſtanding, wich divers old Fabrich 
made (as is commonly believ'd) by the Pigs, The Gentry, » 
removed hither from the Continent, uſually, ſpeak as in the Nort! 
of Scotland ; but the common ſort of People (who are delcende 
from the Norvegians) do ſtill retain a corrupt Norſe Tongue, call 
Nor. All theſe Iſlands belong aow to the Crown of Scotland, att 
are regkon'd a part of the Stewarty of Orkney, 


683. Tix 
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d 2. The Hebrides. 


[His mighty Cluſter of Iſlands (the Ebudes of Prolemy, Solina, and 
un) arc commonly term'd the Weſtern ies from their Situa- 
on in reſpett of Scotland, to which Crown they belong, In Soil 
jey're very different, but generally bleſt with a pure and health. 
Lair. They ſurpaſs 300 in Number, tho* reckoned by ſome but 44. 
jeir Inhabitants uſe the Jriſþ Tongue, yet with difference of Dia- 
ft from that in Jrelandjy and are much the ſame with the High- 
ders on the Continent of Scotland, both in Habit, Cuſtoms, and 
unner of Living, The moſt remarkable of all theſe Jilands, are 
wo, viz. Jon, and St. Xiida, The former (now called Columb- 
i, nigh the Iles of Mull) is noted for being of old the Burying- 
lace of the Kings of Scotland, and the chiet Reſidence of the an. 
jent Culdees. The other (term'd by the Iſlanders, Hirt; by 
ucbanan Hirta; and afterwards St. Xilda or Xilder) is the remo- 
tft of all the Zebrides, and fo obſervable for ſome Remarkables 
herein, and ſeveral uncommon Cuſtoms peculiar to its Inhabi- 


el nts, that a Deſcription thereof was of late thought worthy of a 
 Vfarticular Treatile, intituled, 4 Voyage 10 St. Kilda, to which E 
9 remit the Reader, 


§ 4. The Jfle of Man. 


His Iſland (called Monoeda by Ptolemy 3 and by Pliny, Monabia) 

enjoys a very cold and ſharp Air, being expoſed on ever 

fide to the blea k piercing Winds from the Sea. Its Soil oweth muc 
of its Fertility to the Care and Induftcy of the Husbandman. The 
Inhabitants) a mixture of Engliſh, Scors, and Iriſh, commonly called 
Mankemen) have in general a very good Character, The ordinary 
ſurt of People retain much of the Jriſh in their Language and way 
ae! Living ; bur thoſe of better Rank ſtrive to imitate the Engliſh. 
Mo this they're peculiarly happy, that all litigious Proceedings are 
aimed from among em, all Differences being ſpeedily determin- 
ed by certain Fudges, called Deemſters, and that without Writings 
Wor Fees: If the Caſe be found very intricate, then tis refer u to 
e Men, whom they term'd the Xeys of the Iſland, This Iflacd be» 
WF 0nged once to the Scots, and in it the Biſhop of the Jſles had his 
Cathedral; but now the whole, together with the Advowſan of 
the Biſhoprick, belongs to the Earls of Derby, who are commonly 
ird Lords of Man, tho' Kings in effect; they having all kind of 
Civil Power and Juriſdiction over the Inhabitants, but Mill under 

the Feif and Sovereignty of the Crown of England. 

95. A. 
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d 5- Angleſey, 


"T'His INand (the celebrated Moya of the Romans, and ancien 

Seat of the Druides) is bleſs'd with a very fruitful Soil, pr, 
ducing moſt ſorts of Grain (eſpecially Wheat) in ſuch abundance 
that the Welſh, commonly term it, Min mam Gymry, i. e. Mon, ti 
Nurſery of Wales, becauſe that Principality is frequently ſupply! 
from thence in unſeaſonable Years. Tis commonly reckon'd z 
one of the Counties of North-Wales, arid acknowledgeth Subjecdiot 
to the Crown of Exgland. | 


Q 6. The Ie of Might. 


JHis Iſland (term'd by Prolemy, Ovix1nors; and by the Roman: 
VeRta, Vet, or Vifteſis z enjoys a pure healthful Air; and is#: 
nerally reckon'd a very pleaſant and fruitful Spot of Ground. Tus 
once honour'd (as the Iſle of Man) with the Title of Xirgdon, for 
Henry Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was Crownd King of Wight by 
Henry VI. Anno 1445. but that Title died with himſelf about tw 
Years after; and 'tis now reckon'd only a part of Hampſbire, and 
govern'd in like manner, as other of the Leſſer Iſlands. 


d 7. Jerſey, Guernſey, and Alderney. 
FS 


T Heſe lands with Sark (another ſmall adj:cent Iſle) are all of 
William the Conqueror's Inheritance, and Dukedom of Normat 

2 that now remains ia Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh Crown, Thei 
il is ſufficiently rich, producing in great abundance both Cort 
and Fruits, eſpzcially Apples, ot which they make plenty of $ 
der; and the Air is ſo healthful to breath in, that the Inhabitant 
have lictle or no uſe for Phyſicians among em. They chiefly in 
ploy themſelves in Agriculture, and Knitting of Stockins ; and di 
— War with France, they're much given to Privateering. It 

__ obſervable of Guern/ey, that no venomous Creature can live in i! 
and that the Natives generally look younger by ten Years thi 
they really are. The Iilands being annext to the Englyh Crowt 
Ammo 4 180. by Henry I. have (to their great Honour) continu'd fir 
in their Alegiance to Exgland ever ſince thit time, notwithflanding 
of ſeveral attempts made upon 'em Dy th: French. And ſo muc 
for the Leſſer Brirannick Iſland. But it the Reader delires a large! 
Accou! 


17 
are 
the 
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count of em, let him conſult the late Edition of Cambden's Bri” = 
mis, from page 1049 to 1116 inclubtvely, 


Having thus particularly ſurvey'd the Britemnick Iſlands, both 
cater and Leſſer, proceed we now (according to our propoſed 
Method) to the Second Part of this Section, which is to take a 
ew of all other Iſlands belonging to Europe, whether they lie on 
je North, Weſt or South of the main Continent. Therefore 


— 
— — 


II. Of all other European Iſlands. 
Nort 
Weſt 
South 


4 


ant European Iſlands be ſituated on we f Europe, 


T North, are the Scandinavian Iſlands. 3 
| The Ile of Ice-land, | 
n the Veſt, are 4 The Britamick [ of which already. ] 
The Azores, | 
South, are thoſe in the Medfterranean Sea. 


Of which in their Order. 


— 
§ 1. The Scandinavian Iſlands, 
ye Such Iſlands are thoſe belonging toy Denmark, 
| Norway, 
ort | 
Jj 
M Sweden Joeland —— | S | Borkboim W. to N. B. 
e chiefly C Gothland — 25 4 Wiſbby . .... 
oe of Jef —— | YL q Arnsberg 
Dago — \ 5 | Dageroot 
. Aland — } & LC lebolm, Northward. 
J . 
ing W Cy. Zealand 
0 L on j ”7 Between Schonem. N 


R To 


uropean I/tanas. art 
— openhagen, Capital of all. 


m - 


Funen Odenſee— 


fQ 
_ broping = 
To Denmark Langland > \Kuthcoping 
are chiefly fend —— + JNaxhow—— AW. to E. 


| Falſter 2 *\ Nykoping — 
wow of ona = 2. — 
Femeren 0 [ borge——— Laland, 
Carmen W. of Stavanger 
To ray LEY Cl mmm ( 2 W. of Dronthem —— 
ado of Sanien T —_— to Wardbu N.tos, 
Surey ——) (Adhacent J“ 


Name) T Heſe Iſlands are term'd Scandinavian, from the vaſt Peniy. 

ſula of Scandia or Scandinavia, nigh unto whoſe Coafts 
thoſe Iſlands do generally lye. The Peninſula it ſelf (mention'd both 
by Pliny and Solinus under the ſame Name) is probably taken from 
the ſmall Province of Sweden, call'd Scania, now more commonly 
Schonen. As for the chiefeſt of the Scandinavian Iſlands, viz. Zei- 
land ['the ancient Cadononia of Pomponius Mele? our modern Daniſ 
' Geographers would fain derive its Name from the great plenty of 
Corn it produceth 5 alledging that Zealand or Seeland, is only a 
corruption of Sedland or Seedland. Bur others, with greater ſhew of 
Probability, will have its modern Denomination to denote only 
Plat of Ground or Iſland ſurrounded with the Sea. 


Air.] The Scandinzvian Iflands being ſtrangely ſcattered up and 
down the Baliique Sea, and the main Weſtern Ocean, and thoſe of: 
very different make, (ſome being high and rocky, others low and 
plain) the temperature of the Air can't be expected to be the ſame 
in all of em, eſpecially as to Moiſture and Dryneſs. As touching ew 
and Cold, it's much the ſame with the Air of thoſe Places on the Ad: 
jacent Continent that lie under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Soil.] Tne Soil of the Scandinavian Ifland is wonderfully different, 
ſome' of em being very Fertile, and others extreamly Barren. The 
Fertile Iſlands are thoſe of Zealand, Goibland, Bornbolm, Funen, Fal- 
ſter, Laland, and the Ween. In all, or moft of em, is good plenty of 
Corn, not only enough for their Inhabitants, but alſo a conl(idera- 
ble quantity for Tranſportation. They likwiſe abound with good 
Paſturage, and breed vaſt numbers of Cattle. The length of the 
Days and Nights in the Scandinavian Jſlands, is the very ſame with 
thoſe Parts of Scandinavia it felf, that lie under the lame parallels 
of Latitude. - 

Con 


A 
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Commodities. The chief Commodities ex ported from the beſt of 
thoſe Hands are Fiſh, ox-Hides, Buck-Stins, and Corn, particularly 
beat, Barley, Me and Oats. 


Rarities. ] In tbe and Ween are yet to be ſeen the Ruins of an 
ucient Obſervatory, eretted by Hebo Brabe that famous Daniſh Aſtro- 
mmer; one part whereof being formerly an high Tower, was term'd 
Uraniburg, and the other a deep Dungeon, beſet with Looking-Glaſſes, 
was named his Ste/liburg. How neat this Obſervatory was, when in- 
tire, and how well ftockt with Mathematical Inſtruments, is now un- 
certain; but this, methinks, is pretty certain, that the land Ween 
(zith ſubmiſhon to better Judgments) was none of the fitteſt for 
Afronomical Obſeruations of all forts | ſuch as the taking the exact 
time of the riting and ſetting of Celeſtial Bodies, together with their 
amplitudes ] becaule the Hand lies low, and is Land-lock'd on all 
Points of the Compals ſave three; being hemm'd in by the Swediſh 
and Daniſh Coaſts from S. to E. quite round to S. S W. as I particu- 
larly took notice of Anno 1700. (having then occaiion to be upon 
the land) beſides the ſenſible Land Horizon of the Ween is extream- 
ly uneven and ruggid ; the North and Eaſtern Parts thereof being 
ſome rihng Hills in the Province of Schonen, and the Weſtern Part is 
ncſtly overſpread with Trees on the Iſland Zealand, from the re- 
note ſt of whoſe Coaſts the Weer is not diftant above three Leagues, 
Nigh to the e of Histeren on the Norvegian Coat is that dreadful 
Whirlpool, commonly called the Navel of the Sea: But of it al- 
ready when treating of Norway. As for the Rarities of the /ſlan4 
18 * (particularly thoſe in the Muſeum Aegium, at Copenhagen.) 

id, Denmark. 


Archbighopzicks, &c.] Vid. Sweden, Denmark and Narways 


Manners.) The Scandinavian and, that are actually Inhabited, 
are generally Peopled trom the neareſt Part of the Continent, and 
are therefore ſtockt either with Swedes, Daves or Norvegians. What 
the particular Genius of cach of thole Nations is, has = already 
declared, when treating of the various Kingdoms of Scandinavia, to 
which I remit the Reader. 


Languare.)] What hath been juſt now ſaid of the Inhabitants of 
the Scandingvien Iſlands in reference tu their Manners, the ſame may 
be aſfirmed of them with relation to their Languages | 


Covernment.] The Scandinavian Iſlands belonging to Sweden, Den- 


"ark or Norway, do own Subjection either to bis Swediſh or Daniſh 
R 2 Majefty z 
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Majeſty; and the moſt conſiderable of em are accordingly ru} | 
by particular Governours, either appointed in, or ſent to em 
the two Northern Courts of Sweden and Denmark. 


Arme.] Vid. Scandinavia. 


Religion] Thoſe of the Scandinavian Iſlands that are actually in. 
babited, being Peopled (as aforeſaid) either from Sweden, Denmu 
or Norway; and Lutberaniſm being the only eftabliſh'd Religion ir 
thoſe Kingdoms, the Inhabitants of thoſe Jlands may be generally 
. reckon'd to proteſs the ſame Religion. The particular Time uber 
each of em receiv'd the Light of che bleſſed Goſpel is uncertain, 


$ 2. The Iſle of Ice- land. 


Name.] T His Mand (taken by ſome for the much controverte! 
SELL Thule of the Ancients) is term'd by the Italians, 1/landa; 
by the Spaniards, Tierra elada; by the French, Iſlande; by the Germans, 
Mand; and by the Engliſh, Ice- land, ſo call'd from the abundance of 
Ice, wherewith tis environed for the greateſt part of the Year, 


Atr.] By reaſon of the frozen Ocean ſurrounding this Hand, ant 
the great quantity of Snow wherewith 'tis moftly covered, the Air 
muſt of neceſſity be very ſharpand piercing, yet abundantly bealth 
ful to breath in, eſpecially to thoſe who are accuſtomed with that 
cold Climate. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ice- land, is that 
part of the vaſt Antractick Ocean, lying between 180 and 190 De. 
grees of Longitude, with 60and 70 Degrees of South Latitude, 


Scll.] Conſidering only the Situation of [ce-laud (it lying in tht 
x8th, 19th, 20th; and ziſt North Climate) we may eaſily imagine 
the Soil is none of the beſt. In ſome Parts where the Ground is 
level, there are indeed ſeveral Meadows very good for Paſture, 
but elſewhere the 7Nand is incumbred either with vaſt Deſarts, 
barren Mountains, or formidable Rocks. So deftitute of Grain is 
It, that the poor Inhabitants grind and make Bread of dry'd Fiſh 
Bones. In the Northern Parts they have the Sun for one Mont! 
without Setting, and want him intirely another, according as tt 
approacheth the two Tropicks. 

Commodities. J From this cold and barren and, are yearly er 
reed Fiſh, Whale-Oyl, Tallow, Hides, Brimftone, and White 
oxes Skins, which the Natives barter with Strangers for Necell 

Ties of Human Life. R 
N 
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Reritics.) Notwithſtanding this and doth lie in ſo cold a Climate, 
jet in it are divers hot and ſcalding Fountains, with Hecia a tert i. 
ble Vulcano, Which tho' always cover'd with Snow up to the very 
Top) doth frequently Vomit forth Fire and Sulphurous Matter in 
great abundance; and that ſometimes with ſuch a terrible roaring, 
that the loudeſt Claps of Thunder are hardly ſo formidable. In the 
Weſtern Parts of the Jſland is a Lake of a petrefying Nature, and 
towards the Middle, another which _— ſends up ſuch a pe- 
filentious Vapour, as frequently kills Birds that endeavour to fly 
crer it, Some alſo write of Lakes on the Tops of Mountains, and 
thoſe well ftored with Salmon. | 


archbishoppicks, &c.] In this /:nd are two Daniſh Biſhopricks, 
4, thoſe of Schalbolt and Hola. Archbiſhopricks and Univerſities, 


Done. 1 
* 


Pinnerg.] The fe- landers (being Perſons of a middle Stature, 
but of great Strength) are generally reckon'd a very ignorant and 
luperſticious ſort of People. They commonly live to a great Age, 
ad many value themſelves not a little for their Strength of Body. 
oth Sexes are much the ſame in Habit, and their chief Imploy- 
vent is Fiſhing, , 
[anzulfre.) The Danes here refiding, do uſually ſpeak as in Den- 
*. As for the Natives, they ftill retain the old Gorbick Tongue. 


Eovernm:int,) This JNand being ſubject to the Daniſh Crown, is 
vwern'd by a particular Vice-Roy, ſent thither by the King of 
V*1mark, whole place of Reſidence is ordinarily in Beſtode-Caftle. 


For Arms, Vid. Denmark, page 74. 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Hand, who own Allegiance to 
ie Daniſh Crown, are generally the ſame in Religion with that 
rofeſs'd in Denmark z as for the uncivilized Natives, who com- 
only abſcond in Dens* and Caves, they ſtill adhere to their an- 
ent Idolatry as in former times, When Chriftianity was firſt in- 
'oduced into this Hand, is not very certain, ' 


R 3 » $3. The 
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Al 
$ 3. The Azores. wd 
CSt Michael — ? 
St. Maria 
77e — . — | i 
They are in I Gratioſa Found from E. to W. Chief 
Number 9.4 St. George > Town of all, is Angra in 
vit. Pico — R 


Fyal — 
Flores 


LCueruo —— f— j 


Name. T Heſe Hands (taken by ſome for the Cathiterides of Ptole, 

my) are termed by the Italians, Flanderice Iſola; by the 
Spaniards, Los Azores ; by the French, Les Azores; by the German, 
Flanderſche Inſulin ; and by the Engliſh, the Azores; ſo called by their 
Diicoverers (the Portupueze) from the ahundance of Hawks found 
in them. By others, they're term'd the Terreres from the Illand 
Jercera, being chief of all the reſt. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands inclining much to Heat, is tolera- 
bly good, and very agreeable to the Portugueze, The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to the Azores, is that Part of Terra Auſtral Incopnina, 
lying between the 165 and 175 Degrees of Longitude, with 35 and 
41 Degrees of South Latitude. | 


Soil. ] Theſe iflands are bleßs'd with a very Fertile Soil, produ- 
cing abundance of Grain, Wine, and Fruit, beſides great plenty 
of Wood. The length of the Days and Nights in the Azores, is the 
ſame as in the middle Provinces of Spain, lying under the ſame Pa 
rallels of Latitude, . 


Commodities] The chief thing exported from theſe Iſlands, 1s 
od for Diers, and that in great abundance, together with variety 
of ehoice Singing Birds. 


Rarities.) Here are ſeveral Fountains'of hot Water, and one it 
Tertera of a petrefying Nature. The [land Tercers is allo remark. 
ble for being the Place of the firft Meridian, according to ſome 
Modern Ceographers. In the Iſland Pico is the Pic of St, Georg!, 
(from whence the e derives its Name) which is a Mountain of! 
prodigious height, being commonly ettcem'd almoſt as high as the 
famous Pic of Tenzrifſ. 
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qrchbighoppicks , Sc.] Here is one Biſhoprick, viz. That of Angra, 
uder the Archbiſhop of Lisbone. | 


$zanners.] The Inhabitants of theſe Mands being Portugueze, are 
nuch the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 


ies Lanquage-]) The Fortugue ze here reſiding, do ſtill retain and ſpeak 
in Whhcir own Language. 


government.] Theſe lands being inhabited and poſſeſſed by the 
ſmuguege, are ſubjett to the Crown of Portugal, and ruled by a 
particular Governour ſeat thither from that Court, who ordinarily 


relides at Angra in Iercera. 


arms.) 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of theſe Hands being Portugueze (as 
qere a id) Rick cloſe to the Roman Religion, and that in its groſſeſt 
Errors, as univerſally profeſſed, and by Law eftabliſh'd, in the 
Kingdom of Portugal. 


$ 4. Mediterranean Iſlands. 


15 (37 the South of Europe are the lands of the Mediterranean Sea: 
the chief of which are theſe following. 


f Majorca ſ dem 


Minorca—— |þ I Citadella — Lying E. of Valencia. 
Tvica | Idem— 
4 | Corſics — | o | Baflig—— 


* 1 Sardinia —— > 2 Cagliari — Lying S. of Sie 
Sicily —— 5 = 


Malta = — Lying S. W. of Naples. 
Candia Odem U ing S of A Archipelage. 
04 — _ | . Nicoſia 23 Y ng 0 17 : 
. Oft al which in Order, beginning with 


Majorca, Minorca, and Tvics. 


Name.) Ach orf theſe Wards bath almoſt the ſame Modern An- 
| pellation among the Jralians, Spaniards, Freneh, Germans 

nd Engliſhz and were all known = old de Name of Baleares, 
4 which 


i 
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which is derived from Bd ſignifying to Dart or Throw, becauſ: 
their Inhabitants were famous for their Dexterity 'in throwing 
Stones with a Sling. +07 


Air.) The Air of theſe Iſands is much more temperate to breat pane 
in, that any where on the adjacent Continent, being daily fann' 
by cool Breezes from the Sea. The oppoſite Place of the Globe tg 
the Baleares, is that part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 200 and 


205 Degrees of Longitude, with 35 and 40 Degrees of South Lat 
tude, 


Soil.) The two former of theſe Hands are ſomewhat Mountain Wezve 
ous and Woody, but the laſt is more plain, and extremely fertile 
both in Corn, Wine, and divers ſort of Fruits: It likewiſe e 9t 
aboundeth with Salt, that divers Neighbouring Countries are f den 
ply'd from thence. _ 


Commodities J From theſe Jſands are exported to ſeveral Partzo 
Europe, Salt, Wine, Brandy, Coral, with variety of Fruits, Cc, 


Raritics.] On the Coafts of Majorca is found abundance of excel-M,.. 
Jent Coral, for which the Inhabitants frequently fiſh with good 
Succeſs, Yvira is ſaid to nouriſh no noxious Animal, and yet Fir 
mentera (an Adjacent and, and one of the Baleares) is ſo infcſte(Y fr 
with Serpents, that the ſame is uninhabited. ' 


+ . Archbishopzitk3.7 In theſe JNmds is one Biſhoprick, viz. that ol. 


Majorca (under the Archbiſhop of Terragen) where is alſo a famouM 
Univerſity. 


Manner s.] The Inhabitants of theſe Hands being Spamiards, att 
much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 


Language.) What was juſt now ſaid of the Spaniards on thek 
Iſlands, in'reſpett of Manners, the ſame may be athrm*d of em in 
Point of Language. Tv, — T | » | 


Government. Theſe tand, being annex' to the Crown of Spain, 
are ruled by one or more Governours, ſent thither by his Caths- 
lick Majeſty, and generally renew'd every third Year. 


Arms. 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of theſe Iiands being Spaniards, ate! 
of the Koman Communion, and as bigotted Zealots for the Popil 
Doctrine, as elſewhere on the Continent, They receiv'd the Ligit 
of the en Goſpel much about the ſame time with Spain. 
| o PET Corj4 


9 


- 
1a 
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name ] 
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CORSICA and SARDIG NIA. 


HE former of theſe Iſlands ( call'd firſt by the Greeks 
Terce; ne, and afterwards Cyrne from Cyrus, reckon d by 


Gme a Son of Hercules) is now term'd Corſica, from Corſs Bubulcs, a 


rein Woman of Liguria, who is ſaid to have led a Colony out of 


rt Country hither. And the other (according to the Opinion of 
+ Inhabitants) is call'd Sardignis, from Sardus, another Son of Her- 
ale, who, they ſay, was the firſt that ſettled a Colony therein, and 
ure it this Name in Memory of himſelf. 


air. The Air of theſe Iſlands is univerſally reckon'd to be very un- 
healthful, eſpecially that of Corſica, which is the reaſon of its being 
ſothinly inhabited. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to them, is that 
part of Nova Zelandia, or adjacent Ocean, between 210 and 215 De- 
erees of Longitude, with 37 and 43 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Scil.] Theſe Iſlands differ mightily in Sol, the former being ( for 
the moſt part) very ſtony, full of Woods, and lying uncultivated; 
but the other very fertil, affording abundance of Corn, Wine and 
Oil, &c. The length of the Days and Nights in theſe Iflands, is the 
ſime as in the Middle and Southern Parts of Sbain. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities exported from theſe Iſlands, 
ne Corn, Wine, Oil, Salt, Iron, and ſeveral ſorts of Fruits, eſpeci- 
ny Figs, Almonds, Cheſnuts, &c. 


Rarities. In ſeveral parts of Corſe is found : Stone, (commonly 
call d Catochite) which being handled ſticks ro the Fingers like Glue. 
\sdignia is ſaid to harbour no venomous Creature, no, nor any no- 
nous Animal, fave Foxes, and a little Creature nam'd Solifuge, which 
reſembles a Frog. Thoſe Animals call'd Mafroxes, or Maſtrio"es, are 
peculiar to this Iſland. 


Ar:hbishopz icks. ] Archbiſhoprick „ are Cagliari, Caſlari, and Ori- 
ſagni, all in Sardignia. 


Bishopzicks.] Biſhoprich:, are thoſe of Nebbio, Ljadte, Marians, 
Alteria,  Sagona, and Accs, all in Corſica, ( whereof the four laſt are 
oy ruin'd ) together with 57% «Igleſia, Boſs, and Algheri, in Sar- 

ge-. | 
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Univerſities. ] Here is only one Univerſity, viz. that of Cagliari evil 


ll 
I, CV 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of Corſics are reputed (for the gener, 
ty of em) a cruel, rude, and revengful fort of People; a People f 
given to Piracy in former times, that many think the Name of 6 
is derived from them. As for the Inhabitants of Sardignia, they be 
ing moſtly Spaniards, ate much the ſame with thoſe in Spain. 


Language.] Langau iger here in uſe are the Spaniſh and Italian, th 
former in Sardiguia, and the latter in Corfics, but mightily blendeM gat 


one with another. 


Government.] The Iſle of corſea being ſubje& to the Genorſe, is 
rul'd by a particular Governour (who hath for his Aſſi ſtence, ons 
Lieutenant, and ſeveral Commiſſarics) ſent thither by the Republic 
of Genes, and renew'd once in two Years; and Sardignis (be ing in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Spaniard) is govern'd by a Vice-Roy appoint: 
ed by his Catholick Majeſty, and renew'd every third Year. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of both theſe Iſlands adhere to the B- 
man Church in her groſſeſt Errors, and receive, with an implicit Faith, 
whatever ſhe teaches; and correſpondent to their Principles is their 
Pradtiſe, eſpecially in Sardignia, where the People are ſo groſly Immo- 
ral, as uſually to dance and ſing prophane Songs in their Churches im. 
mediately after Divine Worſhip. The Chriſtian Faith was planted MW g 
here much about the ſame time with the Northern Parts of Italy. Lol 


. 


Namt. His Iſland (of old Sicania, Trinaeria, and Triquetrs) is — 

term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Sicilia; by the 
French, Sicile; by the Germans, Sicilien ; and by the Enghſh, Sicily. Its 
Name is deriv'd from Siculi (an Ancient People in Latium) who 
being driven from their Country by the Abor gines, were forc d to 
' ſeek for new Habitations, and accordingly came over to Sicanis, 
(headed, as ſome alledge, by one Siculus) which from them acquit d 
a new Name, viz. that of Sic ly. 


Qtr.) No Iſland in theſe Parts of the World enjoys 2 purer and 
more healrhful Air than this does. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
to Sicily, is that part of Neve Ze an lia, between 215 and 220 Degrees 
of Longitude. with 34 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude. 


14 
10 
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7, Weil] Fully anſwerable to the Healthfulneſs of the Air, is the 
tility of the Soil, ſeveral of its Mountains being incredibly fruit- 

eral) even to the very tops. The length of the Days and Nights 

le e is che ſame as in the Southern Provinces of Spain, they both ly- 
under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


cotmodities.] The chief Commoſii of this Illand are Silks, Wine, 
ny, Sugar, Wax, Oyl, Saffron, and many Medicinal Drugs, Cc. 


dc Rarities. ] Near to ancient Syracuſe, are ſome Subterranean Cavi- 
ts, where Dionyſus the Tyrant ſhut up his Slaves. Over theſe Ca- 
tes was his Palace ; and being anxious to over-hear what his Slaves 
„ele among themſelves, here is ſtill to be ſeen a Communication 
one een the aforeſaid Cavities and his Palace, cut out of the firm 
fich eck, and reſembling the interior Frame of a Man's Ear, which 
 108W:kes ſuch a curious Eccho, that the leaſt Noiſe, yea, articulate 
nt vords and Sentences, when only whiſper'd, are clearly heard. Here 
ſo is a large Theatre of the ſame Tyrant, cut out of the firm Rock. 
nown all the World over is that hideous Yolcano of this Iſland, the 
\mous Mount tas (now M. Gibel) whoſe ſudden Conflagrations, 
id ſulphurous Eruptions, are ſometimes moſt terrible and deſtru- 
ve; witneſs thoſe which hapned in the Year 1669. and more late- 
„ Ann. 1693. For a particular Deſcription of this remarkable 
lountain, and all other noted Yolcanes in the World, wid. Bottoni 
ins Pyrologia Typographica. . 


archbishopzicks. ] In this Iſland are Three Archbiſtopricks, wite 


noſe of 
Palermo, Meſa, Mut- Real. 
dla hopzicks. ] Here likewiſe are ſeven Biſhopricks, v z. thoſe of 


8 Syracuſe, Cefaledi, Sr. Marco, Mazara, 
8 Catava, Pati, Gergenty. 


| WF ciniverſfities ] Here is only one Univerſity, viz. that of Cana. 


Hanners ] The Sicilians being moſtly Spaniards, are much the 
me in Manyers with thoſe in Spain, only with this Difference, that 
ity merit (according to ſome) a blacker Character than a Native 


tarde 1 5 


Lan- 
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; ho ( 

Language ] The ord mary Language of the Sicilians is $ ani ir 
which is commonly us d, not only by the Sp2niards, but allo Pe 

ſons of all other Nations, reſiding in the Iſland. Zi 

14, 
Government ] This Iſland belonging to the Spaniard ( for whic 

he does Homage to the Pope) is rul'd by a particular Vice.RoſM ©? 

appointed and ſent thither by his Catholick Majeſty, whoſe Gee 

vernment (as moſt other of the Spaniſh Vice- Roys ) is TricnniMe ; 

and Place of Reſidence Palcrno. on 

rem! 

For Arms, vid. S'ain, pag. 151. 

| Lal 

Religion] The Religion here eſtabliſh'd and publickly profeſßsd, Mg! 

the ſame as in Zaly and Spain. This Iſland receiv'd the Light of t 

Bleſſed Goſpel in the earlieſt Ages of the Church. | Note 

e ly 

MALT 4. I 


Name.] * I'S Iſland (known formerly by the ſame Name, o 

Melita) is term'd by the J rench, Malte; by the Hei 
German!, #'gltha ; by the Italians, Spaniards and Engliſh, Malta : \WhyMnc 
fo call'd, is not fully agreed upon among Criticks ; yer moſt :ffirm,WWOrd 
that its Name of hielita came from Mel, upon the Account of a grenWnd 
Plenty of Hony in this Iſland. | N 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is extremely hot and ſtiſſing, the mi 
ny high Rocks towards the Sea, obſtructing the benefit of cool Bree: 
zes from the ſurrounding Ocean. The oppoſite PH of the Globe 
to Malta, is that part of Nova Zelandia, between 21* da Degrees 
of Longitude, with 32 and 34 Degrees of South . de. 


Sol.] This Iſland can Jay no juſt Claim to an Ex--lency of Sal; 
it being extremely dry and barren, and\much <r:-11nbred with Nec 
Rocks. It affordeth little Corn or Wine, but is ſj ly'd from S. 
cily of both. The length of Days and Night in 3/rs, is the ſame 
as in the Southmoſt Part of S ain. | ul 


Commodities 1 t being a Place no ways remarkable for Trade, 


its Commoditier are very few; the chief Product of the Illand being 
only Cumminſced, Anniſeed, and Cotton-wooll. 


*  Rarities.] Worthy of Obſervation, is St Jobn's Church, with its 
rich and magnificent Veſtry ; as alfo the Obſervatory, Treaſury — 
2:58 Palace 
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ce of the Grand Maſter. The Inhabitants pretend that elta 
I entertain'd no venomous Creature ſince the Days of St. Paul, 


0 (they ſay ) bleſſed this Iſland, upon the ſhaking off the Vi- 
from his Hand into the Fire. 


zifhop:icks.] Here are two Biſhopricks, viz. thoſe of Malts, and 
, or Clvits Vecchia. Ar. hbi/pricks and Univerſities, none. 


chinners.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland (not reckoning the 
ures) are for the moſt part very civil and courteous to Stran- 
s; and follow the Mode of the Sicili2ns in Habit. They alſo 
emble the Sicilians in ſome of their worſt Qualities, being ex» 
remely Jealous, Treacherous, and Cruel. 


Language.] A corrupt 4r4%ick doth here mightily prevail, be- 
xg hitherto preſerv'd by the frequent ſupplies of Turks taken and 
fought in from time to time. But the Knights, and People of any 
Note, underſtand and ſpeak ſeveral Even Languages ; particu- 
ly the Ital an, which is authoriz d by the Government, and us d 
1 Publick Writings. 


Government.] This Iſland, after many Turns of Fortune, was pre- 
nted by the Emperor Charles V. to the Order of the Knights of St. 
n of Hier»ſalem, whoſe Place of Reſidence it hath hitherto been; 
ce the loſs of Rhodes ; and is now govern'd by the Patron of that 
Order, ſtil'd the Grand Maſter of the Hoſpita! of St. Jebn of Hieruſalem, 
id Prince of Malta, Gau's and Gozr. The Knights did formerly con- 


it of Eight different Languages or Nations ( whereof the Engliſh 
is the Sixth) but now they are only Seven. 


arms.] For Arms the Grand Maſter beareth a White Croſs (com- 
only call'd the Croſs of Jeruſalem) with Four Points. 


Relixion.]J The Eſtabliſh'd Re“ gin in Malta is that of the Church 
H Rome, which is made eſſential to the Order; no Perſon of a 
ifferent Perſuaſion being capable to enter therein. This Iſland 
ceiv'd the Bleſſed Goſpel in the Apoſtolick Times. 


CAN 214. 


Amt. 2 I'S Ifland (the famous Crete of the Ancients ) is 
| term'd by the French, Candie ; by the Germans, Candien ; 
ly the /ralians, Spaniard', and Engliſh, Candia: So call'd from its 
net Town Candie, built by the Saracens, who from their new 
its Nowa gave the Iſland a new Name. 
Air.) 
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Att. The Air of this Iſland is generally reckon'd very Tem 

rate and Healthful to breath in; but the South-Winds are fonfii$tol 

times ſo boiſterous, that they much annoy the Inhabitants. u 

oppoſite Place of the Globe to Candis, is that part of the vaſt p. 

fick Ocean, between 231 and 236 Degrees of Longitude, with MW 


and 37 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Sol.] This Iſland is bleſt with a very rich and fertil Soil, prod 
eing in great abundance, both Corn, Wine, Oyl, and molt ſorts 
excellent V ruits. The length of the Days and Nights in Candia is 
ſame as in the Northmoſt Parts of Barba'y ; of which afterwards, 


Commodities.) The chief Commodi ies of this Iſland, are Muſcads 
Wine, Malmſey, Sugar, Sugar-Candy, Hony, Wax, Gum, Oliva 
Dates, Raiſins, Cc. | | 


Ratities ] North of Mount Pſilorili (the famous M. Ida) is x 
markable Grorzs dug out of the firm Rock; which divers of our lh 
dern Travellers would fain perſuade themſelves to be ſome M 
mains of King Ans L byrinth, ſo much talk'd of by the Ancient 


Biſbopꝛicks, &c ] Before the Turkiſh Conqueſt of this Iſland, the 
was one Archbiſhop, who had g Suffragans ; but ſince they chi 
ged their Maſters, the number of ſuch Ecclſiaſticks is neither f 
nor certain. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland were formerly given 
Piracy,Debauchery,and Lying, eſpecially the laſt ; and ſo noted we! 
they for the ſame, that a notorious Lie was commonly term'd Mend 
cium Cretenſe. For this deteſtable Vice were they reproach'd by one N 
their own Poets, Epimenides, out of whoſe Writings the Apoſtle cite 
theſe Words, Kehre ds VA coy, Tit. 1. 12. Their Experience in Mi 
ritime Affairs was indeed very great, and they're repreſented as a Vt 
ry conſiderable People among the Ancients for their Skill in Nen 
gation. The preſent Inhabitants being Turks and Greeks, their relj 
Qive Characters are already given, pag. 186, 193. 


Language. ] 7 voyages here in uſe are the Vulgar Greek and Turki| 
eſpecially the former; the number of Greeks on the Ifland being t. 
greater than that of the Turks. For a Specimen of which Langu 
ges, vid pag. 187 and 194. | 


Sovernment.] This Iſland, after a bloody and tedious War © 


Twenty Four Years, between the Turks and Venetiant, was at _ con 
| rain 
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ind to ſubmit to the Ottoman Yoak, Ann. 1669. under which it 

ever ſince groan d, and is now govern'd by a TurkiÞÞ Sangiack, 

joſe Place of Reſidence is uſually at Candy, the Capital City of 
whole Iſland. 0 


l 


Arms.) See the Darubian Provinces, P. 1 94. 


religion.) Chrift:anity, according to the Greek Church, is here pro- 
ſed by Toleration ; but Mahomeraniſm is the Religion eſtabliſhed 
Authority. This Ifland received the Light of the Bleſſed Goſs 
in the Apoſtolick Age. 


CTPR OS. 


His Ifland ( known anciently by divers Names beſides 

the preſent ; particularly thoſe of Acamantis. Av athuſs, 
felis, Cryptos, Seraſtis, Macaria, and roſs) is term'd by the 1:alians, 
ls di Cypro ; by the Spaniards. Chyire ; by the French, Cypre; and by 
he Germans and Engliſb, Cyprus, 1o called (as moſt imagine) from 
es | 1. e. rhe, wherewith this Iſland did mightily abound in 
Amer times. 


air.) There being ſeveral Likes, and ſome natural Salt: pits in Cy- 
w, from which abandance of noxious Vapors daily ariſe, theſe in- 
mixing themſelves with the Body of the Armoſphere, render the 
br very groſs and unhealthful to breath in, eſpecially during the ſul- 
Heat of Summer. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to this Iſland 
that part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 235 and 240 Degrees of 
ongitude, with 33 and 35 Degrees of South Latitude. 


£0il] Cyprus was formerly bleſs'd with ſo rich and fruitful a Soil, 
it from its Fertility, and ſeveral Mines found theræin the Greeks 
ſtowed upon this Iſland the deſirable Epithet of paxape, i, e. beats. 
Wu now 'tis remarkable for neither of theſe, eſpecially the former 
vicing in moſt Parts extremely barren, tho' commonly repreſente 
berwiſe. The length of the Days and Nights in Cyprus is the ſame 
in the Northmoſt Parts of Barba'y (of which afrerwards) they 
th lying under the ſame Parallel of Latitude. 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Ifland are Silk, Cot- 
u, Oil, Honey, Saffron, Rhubarb, Colliquintida, Scammony, Tur- 
atine, black and white Allom, Cc. 


On | Rart- 
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Rerities | On the Eaſtern part of this Iſland ſlands the famous H 
wmogeuſia, remarkable at preſent for its Modern Fortifications; an 


eterniz d in Fame for the unfortunate Valour of the Yenetians, 4 - 
1571. under the Command of Signior Bragadino, againſt the furioul”” 
Aſſaults of Sehmus II. with his numerous Army, conducted by F gr 
and Muftapha. (2.) Not far from the famous F-mago» ſta, are the Ru 

Ins of an Ancient City; generally eſteem'd to have been that call Rel 


formerly $alamina, and afterwards Conflantia; which was ranſack' 
by the ' thee in the time of the Emperor Trajan, and finally deſtroy 
by the Saracens, in the Reign of Hera lius. (3.) Nigh that Promonty 
ry, commonly call'd, The Cape of Cats (but formerly Curias ) are th; Hu 
Ruins of a Monaſtery of Greek Caloyert, which gave the Cape its Nam 
from a remarkable Cuſtom to which theſe Monks were oblig'd, vun 
Their keeping a certain number of Cats, for the hunting and deſtroy 
ing of many Serpents that infeſted thoſe Parts of the Ifland; t: 
which Exerciſe thoſe Creatures are ſaid to have been ſo nicely bred 
that at the firſt ſound of the Bell they would give over their Game 
and immediarely return to the Convent. (4 ) In the Maritime Vil 
lage of Salines, is a ruinous Greek Church, where Strangers are lei 
into a little obſcure Tomb, which the Modern Greeks affirm to be the 
Place of Lazarus ſecond Interment. (s.) Adjacent to Salines is 
remarkable Lake, or natural Salt-pit, of a conſiderable Extent, whoſ 
Water congeals into ſolid white Salt by the Power of the Sun-beams 
Laftly, In this Iſland is a high Hill (the Ancient Olympus of Cypra: 
called by the Franks, Ihe Mountain F the Holy Croſs ; remarkable fo 
nothing at preſent, ſave ſeveral Monaſteries of Greek Caloyers, of the 
Order of St. Baſil. 


Archbishopzicks , &c ] [ere is one Greet Archbiſho?, who common. 
ly reſideth nigh to Nico; and three Biſhops, whoſe Places of Re. 
Adence are Paphos, Larnica, and Cerines. 


Fanners. | This Ifland being inhabited by Greeks and Mahometan!, 6 
eſpecially the former, they being far ſuperior in number to the Ti, 
their reſpective Characters are already given, (pag. 186, and 193.) to 
which I remit the Reader. 


Language. Languages here in uſe, are the Turkiſh and Vulgar G ell, 
eſpecially the latter; but Lingua Franca is the Tongue they com- 
monly ſpeak with Strangers, it being underſtood and uſed by all 
trading People in the Lewvanr, 


Eovernment. | This Iſland hath been ſubjeQ at differ nt times toi 
great many different Sovereigns, particularly the Greci ans, EgyPtion, 
Roma, 
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unt, once the Engliſh, (when conquer'd by Richard I.) and laſt- 

the Venetians, from whom twas wrefted by the Turks, Anno 1571» 
Her whoſe heavy Y oak it now groaneth, and ruled by its parti- 
lar Baſſa, who ordinarily reſideth at Nicoſia. 8 


q:ms.] See the Danubian Provinces, page 194. 


zal gton.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Greeks and Turkss 
aatoreſaid) the former profeſs Chriftianity according to the Te- 
s of the Greek Church [ which may be ſeen, page 188-] and the 
ter Mabometaniſm, according to their Alcoraz ; for the principal 
ticles of which, vid. 25 195. As for the Franks here reſiding, 
jey make Profeſhon of the reſpective Religions of the Country 
um whence they came. This Iſland received the Light of the 


lfſed Goſpel in the Apoſtolick Age. 


ther obſervable Illands in the Mediterranean Sea, are 


e Negropont—— dem, adjacent to the E. of Greece. 


raged We | —— ) 


—c 


Tenedo 


i 


- Metelino — om — 7 
1 — — Emo — — — 
* 1 — —1— 5 ln the Archipelago, 


2— . 7 from N. to S. 


e 
Chief Town 
= = 


4 5 Idem — 
8 Lang — 
Rhodes — 314 


Cerigo Idem, lying between Candia and the eres. 


24nn—— Idem - 
ih | Cephatonia — | | Argoſtoli— _y 8 wen 


| Corfu —— 4 Idem 


Lene wbat of each of theſe, and in their Order. Therefore, 1 


I. Negropont (formerly Eubæa and Chalcs) is generally thought 
d have been annext to the main Continent, and ſeparated there- 
om by an Earthquake. Its Soil is very fruitful, and M. Cariſto is 
ited for excellent Marble, aud the famous Stone Amiantos or Aſo 
on. The whole Iſland is ſubje& at preſent” to the Turks, and 
led by a particular Baſſa, who has alſo the Command of Acbaia, 
d is Admiral of the Turkiſh Fleet. 


II. Stalimene (the ancient Lemnos, ſo famous among the Poets) is 
lo ſubje& to the Greet Turk; and — gnly for à kind of Me- 
| dicinal 


* 7 
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dicinal Earth, called formerly Terra Lemnia, but now Terra Sigillay, 
becauſe yearly gather'd, and put up in little Sacks which are Kad 
with the Grand Seignior's Seal, othzrways not vendible to the 
Merchant. 


III. Jenedo or Tenedos, an Iſtand much noted of old, as being dedi. 5 
cated to Apollo, and the place where the Grecians hid themſelye; 
when they feign'd to have loſt all hopes of taking Troy. It's now in ) 
Poſſeſſion of the Turks, and remarkable for nothing at. preſent, ex, 
cept its excellent Muſcadine Wine. 


IV. Metellino, [now ſcarcely obſervable for any thing, ſave iu!“ 
ancient Name of Zesbos,] which was the Birth-place of Sappbo, the U 
Inventreſs of Sapphick Verſe. *'T was for ſome time under the Ven. K 
_ but now the Turks, to whom it pays yearly the Sum of 18000 
Piaſters. | | 


V. Srio, alias Chios, is an Iſland of much requeſt among the Turk; 
for its great plenty of Maſtick, which is yearly gather'd by the Sul. 
tan's Boſtangi's, or Gardeners, for the uſe of the Seraglio ; twas lately 
taken by the Venetians, who poſſe ſſed it hut a ſhort time. 


VI. Selle is alſo in the Hands. of the Turk, and famous for no- 
thing at preſent, ſave only its ancient (now corrupted) Name d 
Delos, and ſome ſtately Ruins of Apolio's Temple, ftill viſible, with 
thoſe of a large Theatre, and a Marble Portico. | 


+. 


VII. Samo. There's ſcarce any Hand in the ArchipeJago more ſte. 
quently mentioned by the Ancients than this of Samo, formerly &. 
mos. It went alſo by the Names of Partbenia, Antbemoſa, Me lanph. 
los, Dryuſa, Cypariſa, and ſeveral others. Tis now ſubject to the 
Turk, and hath reaſon to boaſt of nothing fo much, as having bee! 
the Birth-place of the famous Philoſopher Pythagoras, 


VIII. Lango, formerly known by the Name of Co, Coa, or Cos, and 
remarkable of old for the Temple of Aſculapize, and being the Birth» 
place of the renowned Hippocrates and Apelles. It belonged to the 
Knights of Rhodes, but now to the Turks, 


IX. Rhodes. This Hand is famous all the World over, for that 
huge Brazen Coloſſus of the Sun, formerly here erected, and deſerved. 
Iyreckon'd one of the World's Wonders, The Inhabitants were like- 
wiſe ſo famous for their Skill in Navigation, that for ſome Ages the) 
were Sovereigns of theſe Seas, and made ſo juſt and excellent Laws in 
Maritime Affairs, as were afterwards efteem'd worthy of being inco!- 
porated in the Koman Pandetts, This Hand (after the lots of Jens 

en 
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va and St. John d' Acre) was taken from the Saracens by the Hoſpi- 
ulers, or Knights of St. Fobn, Anno 1309. who continued Maſters 
of it till 1522. when Solyman II. conquer'd it by the Treachery of 
inurath, a Portugue e. Since which time it hath own'd the Grand 
ſenior for its Sovereign, and is now ruled by a particular Baſſe, 
ent thither from the 0ztoman Port. 


X. Cerigo (the cyibera of the Ancients) being a conſiderable Maud, 
nbabited by Greeks, and ſubje& to the Republick of Venice, is govern'd 
by a noble Venetian, in Quality of a Proveditor, who is tene d every 
two Years, This Ille produceth ſome excellent ine, but in no great 
Quatity; Ic's allo ſtockt with ſtore of good Veniſon, and a compe- 
tzacy of Corn and l, ſufhcient for its number of Lahabitants. The 
Greeks here reſiding, have the greater Veneration for this Place, 
upon the account of a vulgar Opinion now current among them, 
which is, that St. ꝓobu the Divine began here to write his Apocalypſe. 


XI. Zant (formerly Zacyuths) is another Iſland belonging to the 
enetians, and one of the richeft in the Streights, abounding with 
Vine and y, but moſtiy noted for Currants, of which there is ſuch 
plenty that many Ships are yearly freighted with them for divers 
Ports of Europe. And ſuch Advantage is that Currant-Trade to the 
Republick of Venice, that the Profits redounding from thence, do 
ſerve (according to the Teſtimony of a late Traveller) to defray the 
Charges of the Venetian Fleet. In this Iſland are ſevetal remarkable 
Fountains, out of which there bubbles up a pitchy Subſtance in 
great quantities. In the Monaftery of Santa Maria de le Croce, is the 
Tomb of M. I. Cicero and Terentia his Wife, with two ſeveral Inſerip- 
tions (one for him, and the other for her) found upon a Stone, which, 
ſome time ago, was dug out of the Ground, nigh the Place of the 
aſoreſaid Tomb. The Inhabitants (reckoning both Greeks and Jews) 
amount to about 20 or 25000, and are govern'd by a noble Veneri- 
n, ſent thither with full Power from the Senate. 


XII. Cepbalonia (or old Melæna, Taphos, or Teleboa) is likewiſe un- 
ler the State of Venice, and chiefly abounds in dry Raihas, (which 
the Venetians turn to good Advantage) and excellent Wine, eſpe- 
cally Red Muſcadels, which many call by the Name of Luke-Sherry. 
It hath its particular Proveditor, whoſe Government laſteth 34 
Months, This Iſland was beftow'd upon the Republick of Venice, 
Ano 1224. by Gaio, then Lord thereof, but maſter'd by the Turks 
in 1479. and poſleſs'd by them till 1499. when driven thence by 
the Venetians, who re-peopled it with Chriſtians, and afterwards 
fortifying the ſame againſt future Invaſions, have hitherto con- 
lnued Matters thereof. 


S 2 Laſtly, 
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Laftly, Corfu. (formerly Corcyra) is bl-f;'d with a very healthful 
Air, and fruicful Soil for Wine and Oyl, hut not for Corn, of which 
the Inhabi ants are ſupply'd from the Continent. It belongs to the 
Re publick of Venice, and is deſervedly term'd, The Port of the Gulf 
and Barrier of Italy. The Government thereof is lodg'd in fix na- 
ble Fenetians, whoſe Power laſteth for the ſpace of two Years. Tue 
firft of theſe noble Men hath the Title of Baily. The ſecond, o 
Pr oveditor and Captain. The third and fourth, of Counſellors. The 
fiſch, of Great Captain. And the fixth, of Caſtelan, or Governor 
of the Caftle de Ia Cempana in the o Town, The Greets are ye. 
Ty numerous in this Iſland, and have a V icar-General, whom they 
ſtile Proto · papa. In the Time of Svlyman II. no lefs than 25000 Turk 
did land in Corfu, under the Command of the Famous Barbaroſſ; 
yet ſuch was the Conduct of the wiſe henetians, that they forced 
him to make a ſhameful Retreat. 


To ſpeak more particularly of each of theſe Vands, and many 
others, reducible to the two Claſſes of Cyclades and Sporades, would 
far ſurpaſs our deſign'd Brevity. Conclude we therefore this te. 
dious Lection with the following Advertiſement. That, whereas 
in treating of /7:ds (after we took leave of the Continent of Eu- 
rope) I efteem'd it moſt methodical, to bring all thoſe in the Me- 
daterranean Sea, under the Title of European Hands; yet the Rea- 
der is hereby deſit'd to take Notice, that all of em are not uſually 
reckon'd as ſuch; the % of Malta being generally accounted an 
African; and Cyprus with Rhodes among the Afiatick; as are allo ſe. 
veral others on the Coaft of Natolia. 


And ſo much for Europe and the Europe an Hands. Now followeth, 
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CHAP. IL 


Of ASIA. 
2 [Tattary—— C\Chambala. 
+ | China - — | >| Pekin or Xuntien. 
24 India 7 Agra. 
WY | 8. 
x. Perſia Hadan. 
> 
Q | Turky in Afa— | Aleppe, 


To theſe add the Aſſatict I/lands. 
Of all which in Order. Therefore, 


2 


SECT. I. irs 


Concerning Tartaty. 
—— EC Length from E 
77 108 2 ngth from E. to W. is 
2 betweend 77 oo$ of Long. Z.) about ND Miles. 
2 37 oo Breadth from N. to S. is 
„ ee 7 74 04 of Lat, 8 2 about 2250 Miles. 
Tartary comprehends five great Parts. 
| 
K athay ambalu--- 
2 South Jurkbeſtan 5 Jbibe. 5 From E. to W. 
4 Zagathay -————> I - J Samarchand | 
— 5s . Cs ; 
Tartaria propria N 4 Mongul, or Tenduct From E. 
Ne cn J Tree art J Coumbalich . to W. 


Name.] TA the greateſt part whereof is reckon'd the 5g. 
thia Aſicrica of the Ancients; and now bounded on 

the Eaft by part of the Main Ocean; on the Weft by Muſcovia ; on 
the North by the Tarrerian Ocean; and on the South by Ching and 
India; ] is term'd by the 7alians and Spaniards, Tartaria; by the 
French la Tartarie; by the Germans, Jartarigen; and by the Engliſh, 
Tartary ; ſo call'd from Tartar or Tatar, a River of that Country, 
which is ſaid to empty it ſelf into the vaſt Northern Ocean, But 
others chuſe rather to derive the Name from Tatar or Totar, which 
in the Syriack Language ſignifying a Remnant, imagining that the 
Tartars are the remainders of thoſe Iſraclites, who were carried by 


Salmanaſſer into Media. It's term'd Tartary the Great, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Leſſer in Europe. 


Air.) The Air of this Country is very different, by reaſon of its 
vaſt Extent from South to North z,the Southmoſt Parts thereof having 
«the {ame Latitude with the middle Provinces of Spain, and the 
Northmoft reaching beyond the Arttick Polar Circle, What its 
real Extent from Eaſt to Weſt may be, is not certainly known as 
yet; only this we will affirm in general, that *tis much leſs than 
commonly ſuppoſed, if the Account given us by a late judicious 
= Miſſionary 
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viſionary (who travelled from Moſcovy to China, and mark'd the 
ereral Stages) ſhall be found afterwards to hold true. The oppo- 
ire Place of the Globe to Tartary, is part of the vaſt Pacifick Oce- 
n, as alſo the Countries of Chili, Paraguay, and Terra Magelanica. 


Soil] This vaſt Country towards the North (it lying in the 6th, 
1th, 8th, gt h, 10th, 11th, 12th, Oc. North-Climate) is extreamly 
Barren, being every where encumber'd with unwholeſom Marſhes, 
and uninhabited Mountains; but in the Southern-parrs, the Soil is 
adifferently good for Tillage and Grazing, eſpecially the Latter 
and towards the Eaſt tis reported to be abundantly fertil in Corn, 
(chere duly manur'd) and ſeveral forts of Herbs, eſpecially & . 
7b. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about two Months, 
(the Sun not Setting for that time when near the Summer Solſtice) 
the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is about nine Hours and three quar- 
ters, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Sable, 
Martins, Silks, Camlets, Flax, Musk, Cinnamon, and vaſt quanti- 
ties of Rhubarb, Cc. 


Rarities.) In lieu of the Rarities of this barbarous and little fre- 
quented Country, we may mention that prodigious Wall dividing 
lartary from China, eretted by the Chineſes, to hinder the frequent 
Incurtions of their unwelcome Neighbours, the Tartars; twas com- 
monly reckon'd 300 German Leagues in length, 30 Cubits high in 
moſt Places, and 12 in breadth. The time of its building is come 
puted to be about 200 Years before the Incarnation of our Bleſſed 
Saviour, By our lateſt Relations of the State and Nature of this 
Country, we find that ſome remarkable Vulcayo's are to be ſeen in 
the North and Eaftern Parts thereof, 


Arthbishomicks, &c.] Arckbjſhopricks , Biſhopricks , Univerſities ; in 
this Country; none. 


Manners] The Turtars are a People of a ſwarthy Complexion, 
ſtrong Bodies, and middle Stature. The generality of em are Per- 
ſons of broad Faces, hollow Eyes, thin Beards, thick Lips, flat 
Noſes, and ugly Countenances. In Behaviour they're very Rude 
and Barbarous; commonly devouring the Fleſh of their Enemies, 
and drinking their Blood, ſo ſoon as they are in their Power, Their 
ordinary Food is Horſe-tleſh, which they greedily tear and eat up 
like ſo many Ravenous Vultures. Their manner of living is com- 
monly in Tents in the -epen Fields, which they remove from 
Place to Place, according to the * of the Year, and con venlency 
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of Grazing: Many of em make excellent Soldiers, being not only 
willing and able to endure great Fatigues, but alſo very dexterou 

and daring in time of Engagement. When they ſeem many time 

to fly before their Enemies, they'll unexpectedly ſend back a dread: 

ful Shower of Arrows in the Faces of their Purſuers, and frequent. 

ly turning about do give em a vigjent Charge, and all without the 

leaſt Diſorder. When their great Cham dies, tis reported, That 
many of his chief Officers are immediately killed, and inter d with 

him; that they may alſo attend him (as they imagine) in the other 
World, according to their reſpective Poſts here. 


Lenguage.] The Language uſed by the Afiati.k Tartars, is not much 
different from the Tartareſque, ſpoken by thoſe of Crim Tartary, (a 


Specimen of which is already given in Europe) and both have a 
great Aſhnity with the Turkiſh. 


Government] The vaſt Body of Tzrtary is ſaid to be ſubjedct toſe. 
veral Princes, who are wholly accountable (in their Government) 
to one Sovereign, who is commonly term'd the Great Cham, whole 
Government is moſt Tyrannical, and Crown Hereditary. The 
Lives and Goods of his People are altogether in his Power. His 
Sudjects ſtile him the Sun and Shadow of the immortal God, and 
render him a kind of Adoration; never ſpeaking unto him Face to 
Face, but falling down on their Knees with their Faces toward; 
the Ground. He looks upon himſelt as the Monarch of the whole 
World; and from that vain Opinion, is reported to cauſe his Trum- 

ets to ſound every Day after Dinner; pretending thereby to give 

eave to all other Kings and Princes of the Earth to Dine, For the 
better Management of publick Affairs, he's aid to appoint two 
Councils, each conſiſting of 12 Perſons (the wiſeſt and beſt expe- 
rienced of any that he can pitch upon) of which one doth conftant- 
ly attend the Affairs of State, and the other thoſe which relate to 
the War. Vet after all, there be many Things related of this migh. 
ty Cham, which (tho hitherto current) are lookt upon by ſome judi- 
cious Perſons as Narratives that have a near Athnity unto the Le. 
genda Aurea of the Roman Church. / 


Arms.) The moſt received Opinion about the Arms of the Great 
Cham is, that (as Emperor of Tartary) he bears, or, an Owl Sable. 
But what as King ot Ching, ſee the following Section. 


Religion } The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Pagan, part- 
ly Mabometan, and partly Chriſtian. Paganiſm doth chiefly prevail in 
the Nortbmoſt Parts, the People being generally groſs 140/2ters in thoſe 
Places, Ia the Southern Provinces they're (for the moſt part) 


followers 
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lowers of Mahomer's Doctrine, eſpecially ſince the Year 1246. = 
nd towards the Caſpian Sea arc found a conſiderzble number of ij 
, thought by ſome to be the Off ſpring of the Ten Tribes, led 
wy Captive by Salmanaſſer. Thoſe of the Chriſtian Religion (o- 
grown of late by Neforianiſm) are ſcatter'd up and down in ſe- 
ral Parts of this vaſt Councry, bur moſt numerous in Cathay, and 
he City of Cambals The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this 
ountry (as is generally believ'd ) by the Labours of St. Andrew 
| St. Fhilis, two of the Apoſtles, 
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ame. „ (reckon'd by moſt Geographers the Country ofthe 
7 ; * Sine, — by Prolomy ; and now bounded 
on the Eaſt-by the Ch neſian Ocean, on the Weſt by part of In, 1 
the North by part of Tar/ary, and on the South by part of the Oran 
Ocean) is term'd by the French, la Ch ne; and by the Italians, 2 
- ards, Germans and Engliſh, China ; ſo called (according to the bel 2 
jecture) from one of its ancient Monarchs, named Cina, who 5 a 
to have livd about fifty Years before the Nativity of our Bleſſed da : 
our. Many other Names it hath had fince that time; for Wes. | 
Government falls from one Family to another, the firſt Prince o : a 
Name is ſaid to give a new Name to the whole Country; the Jatelt 6 


which Modern Names, are Tomin, ſignifying the Kio gdom of ritt 


bi 


we)!; 
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, and Chuinque, ie, The Kingdom of the Middle; the Chineſes 
-gining, that the Earth is ſquare, and that their Country is ſi- 


ned exactly in the middle of it. 


- 


zr] The A of this Country is genera lly very Temperate,ſave 
ly towards the North, where 'tis ſometimes intolerably Cold, 
| that becauſe of ſeveral Mountains of a pi odigious height, whoſe 
ops are ordinarily coverd with Snow. The oppoſite Place to Chins 
the South part of Braſil, together with the. Eaſt of Paraguay. 


W 


Ful.) This Country (it lying in the 4th, 5 th, 6th North Climate) 
for the moſt part of a very rich and fertil Seil, inſomuch that its In- 
lirants in ſeveral Places are ſaid to have two, and ſometimes three 
veſts in a Year. It abounds with Corn Wine, and all kind of Fruits. 
«Lakes and Rivers are very well furniſht with Fiſh,and ſome afford 
rious kinds of Pearls and Bezoar of great value. Its Mountains are 
chly lin'd with ſeveral Mines of Gold and Silvc1-. Irs Plains are extra- 
dinary fit for Paſturage, and its pleaſant Foreſts are every where ſto- 
«with all ſorts of Veniſon. In a word the whole Country in general 
;efteem'd one of the beſt in the World. The longe ſt Day ia the North 
poſt parts is about 14 Hours and 3 quarters, the ſhorteſt in the Sourh- 
poſt is about 10 Hours and 3 quarters, and the Nigi ts proportionablo 


W. 


Commodities] The Commodities of this Country are Gold, Silver, 
Precious Stones, Quickſilver, Porcelane Diſhes, Silks, Cottons, 
Rhubarb, Sugar, Camphire, Musk, Ginger, China. wood, &c, 


W. 


Rarities.) Peculiar to this Country is a ſhort Tree, with a round 
Head, and very thick, which in reſpect of its Fruit may bear the Name 
of the Talow-Tree ; for at a certain Seaſ0n of the Year tis full of Fruit 
containing divers Kernels about the bigneſs of a ſmall Nut, which 
Lernels have all the Qualities of Tallow, being the very fame, both 
to Colour, Smell and Conſiſtency, and by mixing a Httle Oil with 
em, make as good burning Candles, as Europeans uſually make of pure 
Tallow it ſelf. (2.) Here is a large Mountain full of terrible Caverns: 
n one of whichis a Lake of ſuch a nature, that if a Stone be throw 
into it, preſently there's heard a hideous Noiſe as of a frightful Clap 
of Thunder, and ſometimes there riſes a groſs Miſt, which immedi- 
tely diſſolves into Water. (3.) In the City of Peking is a prodigious 
dig Bell, weighing 120000 Pound, ſurpaſſing the noted Bell oF Er- 
wd in Upper Saxery, by 94600 Pound; in Dimenſion its 1 1 Foot Di- 
meter, and 12 high. (4.) In N-nking is another of 11 Foot high ,and 
in Diameter, and (weighing 50000 Pound, which alfo ſurps ſſeth 
the Bell of Erfurd, weighing only 25400 Pound, yet hitherto ſup- 
Nui the greateſt in the World) by almeſt double its weight. (5 
Wy 2:3 285 f ö c 
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China are ſeveral Yul.ancs (particularly that Mountain call'd 1; 
Jung) which vomits our Fire and Aſhes ſo furiouſly, as frequeny eld 
to raiſe ſome hideous Tempeſts in the Air. (6) Here are ſome} 
vers whoſe Waters are cold at the top, but warm beneath; as alſo t 
veral remarkable Fountains which ſend forth ſo hot a Steam, et 
People uſually boil Meat over them. (7.) In this Country are ſe 
ral Lakes, remarkable for changing Copper into Iron, or making 
juſt of the ſ:me reſemblance ; as alſo for cauſing Storms when 2 
thing is thrown into them. (8) In the Iſland Hainan there is faid 1 Lan 
be Water (uncertain whether in Lke, River or Fountain) of ſu ui 
a ſtrange Quzlity, that it petriſies ſome ſore of Fiſhes, when the 
unfortunately chance to enter into it. (g Many are thoſe Trium 
Arches (to be ſeen in moſt of the noted Cities of this Empire) ereb 
ed in Honour of ſuch. Perſons as have either done ſome ſignal piec 
of Service to the State, or have been conſpicuous in their times n 
their ſingular Knowledge. (10.) In this Country are ſeveral remW* 
kable Bridges, particularly that over a River call'd Saffrany, whic 
reaches from one Mountain to another, being four hundred Cub Nee 
Jong, and five hundred high, and all but one Arch, whence i 
called by Travellers, Pons volans. Here likewiſe is another of . 
hundred and ſixty Perches in length, and one and half broad, ſtand" 
ing upon three hundred Pillars without any Arches, Leſth, | 
China are many very obſervable Plants, Animals and Folie eſpeciall 
the laſt, among which is the Aibeſtn. But for a particular Accou 
of them, vide Kircherns s China illuſtrata. * 


Archbis hopzicks. & c.] 4-ch5ſhopricks, Biſhopricks, or Univerſities, at 
hardly to be expected here; however this Country (according tot 
Teſtimony of Popiſh Miſſionaries) is furniſht with ſome of theſe, f. 
Ein, Nanquin and Macas, having each A a particular Biſhop, nomi 
nated by the K. of Portugal, and the other Provinces are under theJu 
riſdiction of three Apoſtolical Vicars. Under which Eccleſiaſtica 
Superiors, there are (by their relations) above two hundred Churche 
or private Chapels dedicated to the True God. 258 


Manners] The Chinoi [ Perſons for the moſt part of a fair Co 
lexion, ſhort Nos'd, black'd Ey'd, and of very thin Beards } att 
Levin Lovers of Sciences, and generally eſteem'd a very ingenious 
ſort of People. They're ſaid to have had the uſe of Printing, Gun 
powder, and the Mariners, Compaſs long before any of them wi 
known in Ewrope; but for want of due Improvement, theſe uſcfil 
Inventions have not turn'd to near ſo good an Account among them, 
as in Europe. Divers of em are indeed conſiderable Proficients in ſe. 
veral Parts of the Mathematicks, eſpecially Arithmetick, Geometry, anf 
Aliro tomy; and, ſo conceited are they of their own Knowlege in thel: 
ching, and fo mean are their Thoughts of others, that tis general 
' | 7 reported 


© 
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noted of them, that (ſpeaking of themſelves) they commonly 
That they have two Hes, the Eure, can one, and the reſt of the 
ald none at all. They who wholly apply themſelves to the Stu- 
of Sciences, and make ſuch Proficiency in em, as to become Do- 
rs to others, are diſtinguiſh'd by their long Nails, ſuffering em 
metimes to grow as long as their Fingers, that being eſteem'd a 
wlar Characteriſtick of a profound Scholar, and a differencing 
k between them and Mechanicks. | 


Language.) The Language of the Cbinois is extremely difficult to be 
quir'd by Strangers, and differs from all others, both as to its Na- 
re, Pronunciation, and way of Writing. (1.) Its Nature. They uſe 
Alphabet, as Europeans do, and are aſtoniſhed vo hear that by 24 
ers we can expreis our Thoughts, and fill Libraries with Books. 
lieu of an Alphabet, they formerly uſed Hieroglyphicks, ſetting 
own the Images of things for the things themſelves ; but this being 
utremely tedious, and likewiſe defective (there being no ſuch Re- 
mblances of pure Abſtrats) they then made Characters to ſignifie 
Words, numbring them according to the number of Words they 
ded to expreſs their Ideas; which Characters ariſe to ſuch a pro- 
gious multitude, that not only Strangers, but even the Natives 
emſelves, find it a very difficult matter to acquire an intimate Ac- 
intance with them all. (2.) Its Pronunciation. Although all the 
riginal Terms of this Tongue are only three hundred and thirty 
ree, yet ſuch is their peculiar way of pronouncing them, that the 
ne Term admits of various and ev'n contrary Significations, accor- 
ng to the various Accent in pronouncing it. And of theſe Ac- 
ts there are Five applicable to every Term, which extremely 
ments the difficulty of either ſpeaking or underſtanding this 
ongue to perfection: Beſides, the Pronunciation thereof is ac- 
mpanied with ſuch variety of Motions of the Hand, that a mute 
(ſon can ſpeak almoſt intelligibly by his Fingers. And as to the 
of Writirg, they differ from all other Nations; for whereas 
uiſtians write from the left Hand to the right, and the Jews from 
right to the Jefr, they uſually make their Lines from the top of 
Page down to the bottom. - 
kovernment.] This great Kingdom was formerly under its own 
ticular King or Emperor, but of late over-run and conquered by 
Tartays, to whom its at preſent ſubject, acknowledging due Alle- 
ace to the Great Cham, whoſe Government is as Deſpotical as any 
the Oriental Monarchs; for lie hath full power over the Lives of 
dubjects, the Princes of the Blood not excepted. His bare Word is 
Law, and his Commands admit of no delay nor negle&. He is ſel- 
anda ſeen, and never ſpoke with, but upon the Knees Upon his 
hel: | | Death- 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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Death · bed he may chooſe his Succeſſor out of what Family he ples 
ſeth, For the better managing the great Affairs of this mighty E 
pire, he's aſſiſted by two Sovercign Councils; one Extra'yding 
com pos d of Princes of the Blood only; and the other Orging; 
whi ch beſides the Princes, doth conſiſt of ſeveral Miniſters of Stat 
call d Colaos. But over and above theſe two Councils, there are .M 8 
Pek in ſix Sovereign Courts, whoſe Authority extend over all the Em 
pre, and to each of them belong different Matters; viz. (10 
that Court call'd Lupou, which preſides over all the Mandarins, ag 
confers upon, or takes from them their Offices. (2.) Hou ou, which 
Jooks after the Publick Treaſury, and takes care of raiſing the Taxes 
(3-) Lipon, which inſpeQs into Ancient Cuſtoms ; and to it is conf 
mitted the Care of Religion, Sciences, and Foreign Affairs. ( 
Pimjow, which bath charge of the Soldiery, and other Officers (; War 
Himpou, which inquires and paſſes Sentence in all Criminal Matten: 
Laſtly, Compou, which looks after all Publick Buildings, as the Em 
peror s Palaces, and ſuch like. In each of theſe Courts the Emyx 
ror hath one who may be term'd a Private Cenſor; it being his By 
ſineſs to obſerve all that paſſeth, and to acquaint him fairhful| 
therewith, which makes all Perſons very cautious in their Action 
Over each Province is appointed a Vice-Roy, and under him a grein 
many Publick Officers. To thun Oppreſſion of the Subject by thelh M 
various Miniſters, the Emperor before the Tartarian Conqueſt, had 
certain number of ſecrer Spies in every Province, to have a watc 
ful Eye upon the Attions of every Publick Officer, and upon 29 
viſible AQ of Injuftice in diſcharge of his Office, they were to pro 
duce their Commiſſion, and by virtue thereof did ſeize ſuch an Off 
cer, tho' of the higheſt Station; but this is laid aſide, thoſe Perſon 
having mightily abus'd their Power. Yet in lieu thereof, they (hilt 
retain one Cuſtom, which is certainly very ſingular, viz. That eve 
ry Vice-Roy and Publick Officer is bound to take a Norte of hisow 


time, and humbly acknowledging the ſame, is bound to ſend the 
in Writing to Court. Which Task is undoubredly very irkſom © 
one Hand, if duly perform'd ; but yet more dangerous on the otherut 
if wholly negle&ed. Very remarkable are Three Maxims of Stueſpf t. 
carefully oblerved by the Chineſian Emperors, ix · 1ſt» Never to git 
any Mandarin a Publick Office in his Native Province, leſt being of 
mean Deſcent, it might contribute to his Diſparagement; or bein 
well deſcended and beloved, he ſhould thereby grow too powerfu 
2d. To retain at Court the Children of the Mandarins imployed 


Publick Olfices, and that under pretence of giving them good Edu 
cation, but its, in effect, as Hoſtages, leſt their Fathers ſhould chand 
ro forget their Duty to the Emperor. Laſtly, Never to ſell any Pu 


Iick Office, but to confer the ſame according to Perſons 1 
| — 


ct II. 


grms.] The Great Cham, as King of China, is ſaid to bear for En- 
Mis Armorial, Argent, Three Black-moors Heads, placd in the 
ot, their Buſt veſted Gules; bur (according to others) two Dra- 
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eligion.] The prevailing Religion in Ch na, is Paganiſm, or groſs 
mWolatry ; and in 1ome Parts the Doctrine of Mahomet is entertained. 
fthe feveral Idols ro whom the Chrneſes pay their Devotions, there 
two of chief Note, viz. One in Form of a Dragon, whom the 
nperor with his Mandarins do religiouſly worſhip, proſtrating 
emſelves frequently before it, and burning Incenſe unto it. The 
ther is call'd Fo, or Fee, ſet up (as is conjeQtur'd) in favour of one 
their own Nation, who is thought to have flouriſh d about 1000 
ars before our Bleſſed Saviour, and for his wonderful Parts and 
ions was eſteemed worthy of being Deify'd at his Death. They 
mMook upon him as the Saviour of the World, and that he was ſent 
preach the way of Salvation, and make an Aronement for the Sins 
f Men. They mightily prize ſome Moral Precepts which they 
retend he left, and which the Boxes (or Prieſts) do frequently 
aculcate upon the Minds of the People. To this God are ere&:d 
ny Temples, and he is worſhipqed not only under the Shape of 
Man, but in the Perſon of a real Man, who, they ſay, never dies, 
ting upheld in that vain Opinion by the Lamas (or Tartarian Prieſts) 
ho upon the Death of that Immortal Man, rake due care (as the 
mprian Prieſts did their Apis) to put one of their own number in 
is room, and that of the ſame Features and Proportion, or as near 
i poſſibly they can. The Chineſis have a mighty Spur to be cauti- 
bus in all their Actions, from an Opinion univerſally receiv'd among 
them, vid. That the Souls of their Deceasd Friends are always (at 
aſt frequently) preſent with them, and narrowly viewing their 
Deportment. If we may believe the Writings of ſome of the French 
Miſhonaries, Chriftianity hath obtain'd conſiderable footing of late 
n this Country, eſpecially in the Province of Nn, and that the 
reſent Emperor hath allow'd of the fame by a Publick Edi thro*- 
but all the Fmpire, The firſt Plantation of Chriſtianity in this part 
if the World, was undertaken (according to common belief) by 
t. Thomas, or ſome of his Diſciples z which Opinion is confirm'd 
dy an ancient Breviary of the Indian Churches, containing theſe 
ords, Per D. Thomam Regnum Cælo um volavit & aſcendit ad Sinac. 
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Its greateſt 


India L vit. all between China and Pers ] comprehends. 
The Great Mogul's Em- C Deli 


— ldemꝭ in the main 


pire, containing many 0474 ———— Idemy Land. 0 
little Kingdoms, but YJCambaisa ——— Idem on the Sex 
chiefly thoſe of engala | Idem$ Coaſt. $i 
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| 1 
HIS vaſt Complex Body, conſider'd here under the Title of 

india, Lv, all between Perfls and Chins comprehends ( 
aforeſaid) many diſtin& and conſiderable Kingdoms ; but all redu- 
Cible to the Three great Diviſions abovemention d, to wit, the 
gul's Empire, and the two Peninſulas of India, one within, and the ? 
other without the Ganger. Of all which ſeparately and in their Or 
der. Therefore, 
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y 1. The Mogul's Empire. 


unc. Eby His Country [Bounded on the Eaft by China; on the 

Weſt by Perfia; on the North by part of Tzrtary; and 

the South by the Gulf of Bengal] is a great part of the Modern 

xd Ancient India, remarkable ia the Hiſtory of Alexander the 

et, and term'd India from the River Indus, but now the Mopul's 

to He, as being ſubject unto that mighty Eaſtern Menarch, com- 
ly known by the Name of the Great Mogul. 


. fir.) In the Northern parts of this Empire, he Air is ſaid to be 
utremely cold and piercing about the time of the Sun's greateft 
athern Declination; but in the Southern Provinces much more 

, Waperate. The oppolite Place of the Globe to the Mogul's Em- 
an We is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Vcean between 270 and 310 De- 
res of Longitude, with 25 and 39 Degrees of South Latitude. 


$oil.] The Soil of this vaſt Country (it lying ir the 3d and 4th 
orth Climate) is extraordinary barren in ſeveral Parts, being 
cumber'd with formidable dry ſandy Mountains, bur elſewhere 
ry plentiful, eſpecially in Cotton, Millet, Rice, and muft ſorts 
W Fruits. The length of che Days and Nights ir this Countiy is 
e ſame as in the Kingdom of Ching, they both lying under the 
ne Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities. J The chief Commodities of this Country, are Aloes, 
uk, Rhubarb, Wormſeeds, Civits, Indigo, Laique, Borax, Ogi- 
„ Amber, Myrabolans, Sal- Armoniac, Silk, Cottons, Callicoes, 
tins, Taffaties, Carpets, Metals, Porcelline Earth, and moſt 
nts of Spices, Cc. 


W kaities ] In ſeveral Parts of the Mogul Empire, particularly the 
Mingdom of Cambaia are divers noted Vulcano's, which uſually [moke, 
Wi lometimes break out in terrible Eruptions ot Fire and Suſphurous 
luer. In and about the Imperial City of Agra, are the ſyl adid 
julcbres of the Royal Familyof the Moguls ; pa: cicularly that glori- 
Monument of che Empreſs to Cha-Geban, cretted nigh to the 
rand Bazar, which is reported to be a very ſtately Structure, and 
ſo vaſt a bigneſs, that 20000 Artificers were imploy'd in erecting 
it for the ſpace of 22 Years Bur what mottly deſerves our re- 
ud, in the whole Kingdom of Indaſtan, is that rich and glorious 
e bcone in the Palace of Agra, vo which the Great Mogul duth ulu- 
ly appear during the Feftival of his Bi:ch-day, where he receives 


ie Compliments and Preſents of che Grandecs, after the yearly 
| T | Cere. 
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Ceremony of weighing his Perſon is over. This ſtately Throne ( 
noted among Travellers in theſe Parts) is laid to ſtand upon Fe: 
and Bars, over-laid with enamell'd Gold, and adorned with ſever; 
large Diamonds, Rubies, and other precious Stones. The Canoy 
over the Throne is ſet thick with curious Diamonds, and ſurround 
ed with a Fringe of Pearl. Above the Canopy is the lively EF 
gies of a Peacock, whoſe Tail ſparkles with blue Saphires, and oths 
Stones of different Colours; his Body is of enamell'd Gold ſet wit 
Jewels, and on his Breaſt is a large Ruby, from which hangs a Pea 


as big as an ordinary Pear. On both ſides of the Throne are tw 


Umbrella's of curious red Velvet, richly embroidered with Gold 
and encompaſſed with a Fringe of Pearl ; the very Sticks where 
are alſo cover'd with Pearls, Rubies and Diamonds, Over again 
the Emperor's Seat is a choice Jewel with a hole bored thro? it, a 
which hangs a prodigious big Diamond, with many Rubies ar 
Emeralds round about it. Thele, and ſeveral others not here mer 
tioned, are the coſtly Ornaments of this Indian Throne, which (; 
all related of it be true) cannot be matched by any other Monarc 
upon the Face of the whole Earth. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c. ] Archviſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, None 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of the various Parts of this vaſt En 
pire, are various Tempers and Cuftoms, What thoſe of the Inlan 
Provinces are, is not very certain (our Intelligence of 'em heir 
yet very ſlender) but the People of the Southern or Maritim 
Places of the Mogul's Dominions, are Perſons (for the moſt par: 
very tall of Stature, ſtrong of Body, and in Complexion inclinis 
ſomewhat to that of the Negroes. in Behaviour, Civil; in thei 
Dealings, pretty Juſt; and many of the Mechanical ſort pror 
wonderful Ingenious. 


Langnage.] Both here, and in the two Peninſu/a's hereafcer men 
tioned, are various Languages, and theſe again divided into differe: 
Dialects; but the Arabick is ftill uſed in their Religious Office 
Among the ſeveral Languages ſpoken in the MoguPs Dominions, th 
Gazarate Tongue is reckoned the chief, and is moſtly uſed in ti 
Kingdoms of Cambayz and Bengala; but the Perſiun is ſaid to beth 
Language of the Court. 


Government.) This vaſt Body comprehends a great many Kin 
doms, ſome of which are free, ſome _— to others, and moſt 
em Tributary to one Sovereign, namely the Great Mogul, who 
Government is moſt Tyrannical, for he hath both the Purſes ar 
Perſons of his Subjects wholly at his Diſpoſal, and i; res 2 
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ing Heir of every Mans Eftate. His Imperial Seat is ordinary at 
4:14, which is a very rich and populous City, lying in the Province 
if the ame Name, and the Metropolis of the whole Empire, If he 
lows paternal Inheritance any where, the ſame is reyokable at 
vis Pleaſure. His bare Will is the Law, and his Word a final Deci- 
don of all Controverſies, The Indian Diadem is not entailed by 
primogeniture on the Sons, but is either raviſht by Force, or car- 
Aby Craft, of ſuch who ſtand in Competition for it; he gene- 
ally ſucceeding to the Throne, who hath moſtly gain'd the Fayour 
aud Aſſiſtance of the Omrahs and Nabobs, with other ':randees at 
Court; and upon his Inftalment therein, he commonly facrificeth 
zl) his Rivals and neareſt R-lations, reckoning his Throne to be 
hut Tottering, unleſs its Foundations be laid-in the Blood of ſuch 
Perſons. His Revenue is indeed ſo vaſt, that a bare Relation 
vould ſeem incredible; but proportionably to the ſame, are his 
neceſſary ways of imploying it; for to awe the prodigious multi- 
tude of People within the vatt extent of his Dominions, he's 
oblig'd to keep in daily Pay, many Legions of Soldiers; otherways 
twere impoſſible to command the turbulent Rajahs, who (as it is) 
to frequently make Inſurrettions, and diſturb his Government. 


Arms.) The Enfigns Armorial of the Great Magul, are ſaid to be 
Agen, Seme with Beſants, 07. As for particular Coats of Arms, 
peculiar to private Perſons, as in Furope, here are nonez no Man 
within the Mognl's Dominions being Hereditary, either to his 
Eftate or Honours, 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Country are moſtly Pagan; and 
next to Paganiſm the Religion of Mabomer prevails; it being chiefly 
embraced according to the Commentaries of Mortis Haly. Of the 
Pgans, here are various Seas and Orders among 'em; particular- 
ly the Banians, the Perſees and Faquirs. (I.) The Banians, who be- 
lieve a ud] lyyoors, or Tranſmigration of Souls, and thereupon 
do uſually build Hoſpitals for Beafts, and will upon no account de- 
prive any Creature of Life, leſt thereby they diſlodge (as they 
imagine) the Soul of ſome departed Friend But of all living 
Creatures they have the greateſt Veneration for the Cow, to whom 
they pay a ſolemn Addreſs every Morning; and at a certain time 
of the Year they drink the Stale of that worſhipful Animal; be- 
leving it hath a ſingular Quality to puriſie all their Defilements. 
Belide their conftant Abſtinence from the Food of any Animal, 
they frequently refrain from all Eatables till Night. Ot theſe Ba- 
mays there are reckon'd in India about 24 different Caſts or Sells. 
(2.) Perſees, (the Poſterity of the ancient Perfans) who worſhip 
tue Element of Fire; for which reaſon they're alſo called Gaures, 
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f. e. Worſhippers of Fire. Beſides the Fire, they have a great Ve. 
neration for the Cock. To kill the one, or extinguiſh the other, i 
eftzem'd by em a Crime unpardonable. Their High Prieſt is call 
Deſboor, and their ordinary Priefls Daroos or Harboods, Laſtly, the 
Faquirs, (a kind of Religious Monks) who live very auſtere Lives, 
being much given to fatting, and ſeveral Acts of Mortification ;and 
ſome (as a voluntary Penance) make iolemn Vows of keeping their 
Hands claſp'd about their Heads; others hold one (and ſome both 

Arms) ſtretcht out in the Air; and a thouſand ſuch ridiculous Po- 
ſtures, and all during Life, Which Vows once made, they ſacred. 
ly obſerve; notwithſtanding the Obſervation of 'em is attended 
with exquilite Pain. Moſt of the Indians believe that the River 
Ganges bath a ſanctifying Quality; whereupon they flock thither at 
certain Seaſons in vaſt Multitudes, to plunge themſelves thereir, 
Diſperſed thro' the Magul's Dominions is a confiderable number o 
Jews; and upon the Sea-Coafts are many European Chriſtians, all 
upon the account of Traffick. Thoſe parts of India which received 
the Blefled Goſpel in former times, were inſtructed therein (as is 
generally believed) by the Apoſtle St. Thomas, 


d 2. The Peninſula of India within the Ganges. 


Name. ] E 7 His large Country [comprehending the ſeveral King- 

doms above-mention'd ; and now bounded on the Eaft 
by the Gulf of Mexico; and on the Weft by Mare Arabicum; on the 
North by part of the Mogu/s Empire; and on the South by the 
Indian Ocean ] was term'd Peninſula Indiæ intra Gangem by the As. 
cients, particularly the Romans, and that upon the account of its 
Situation; being within, or on this ſide the River Ganges, in te- 
ſpett of the Empire of Perſia, or Weſtern Parts of Aſia. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very hot, yet in moſt of 
the Maritime Places, 'tis frequently qualified by cold Breezes from 
the Sea. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to this Peninſula, is that 
part of the Pacitick Ocean, between 230 and 245 Degrees of Lon- 
gitude, with 17 and 25 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Peninſula is (for the moſt part) extraordi- 
nary Fertil, producing all dchrable Fruits, Roots and Grain, be. 
ſides vaſt quantities of Medicinal Herbs. The longeft Day in the 
Northmoſt Parts of this Country is about 13 Hours and a half, the 
ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 11 Hours and a half, and the Nights 
proportionably, 


Commonities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Metal, 
Silk, Cottons, Pearls, Drugs, Dates, Coco's, Rice, Ginger, Cinnamol 
Pepper, Caſſia, Oc. Rar 
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'W garities.] In ſeveral Places of the Kingdom of Decan, is a noted 
Tree, call'd by Travellers the Nure-Tree, whoſe Nature is ſuch, that 
ery Morning 'tis full of ſtringy red Flowers, which in the heat of 
the Day fall down in Showers to the Ground; and bloſſoming again 
u the Night, it daily appears in a new Livery. (2.) In the If}and 
Suſere, adjacent to Goa, are vaſt Receptacles cut out of the main 
Rock, one above another, ſome of 'em being equal in bigneſs to a 
Village of 400 Houles, and adorn'd throughout with ſtrange fright- 
ful Statues of Idols repreſenting Elephants, Tygers, Lions, Ama« 
z0ns, Cc. (3+) In the Iſland Conorein, near Bombay (belonging to the 
Purtugueze) is a City of the ſame Name, having divers large Hea. 
then Temples, and many other Apartments, all cut out of the firm 
Rock ; Which fiupendous Work is attributed by ſome to Alexander 
le Great, but that without any ſhew of Probability, (4) In ano. 
ther adjacent Iſland (belonging alſb to the Portugueze, and called 
Hepbanto, from a huge artificial Elephant of Stone, bearing a young 
one upon its Back) is another Idolatrous Temple of a prodigious 
dj bigneſs cut out of the firm Rock. Tis ſupported by 42 Pillars, and 
n open on all fides, except the Eaſt, where ſtands an Image with 
three Heads, adorn'd with ſtrange Hieroglyphicks, and the Walls 
are ſet round with monftrous Giants, whereof ſome have no leſs 
dan eight Heads. (5.) At a City in the Kingdom of Decan, known 
10 Travellers by the Name of Dungeneſs, is another Heathen Tem- 
1 ple, much the ſame with that above- mention d. 


e archbishoppickr, Sc. ] Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, None: 


* Pmrets ] The Natives of the various Provinces of this Peninſu- 
e. are much the ſame in Manners with thoſe in the Southern Parts 
of the Magul's Dominions already mention'd. | 


off Linguage.) The chief of the Indian Tongues in this Peninſula, are 
two, viz. the Carabine moſtly in uſe about Got, and the Gazarate 
which is ſpoken in Biſnagar, and in the Coaſts of Coromandel. 

Sovernment.] In this Peninſula are a great many Princes, who aſ- 
ſume to themſelves the Title of Kings; the chief of 'em being thoſe 
Jof Calicut, Cochin, Cananor, Cranganor, Travancor, and Tanor ; beſides 
-ich, ate ſeveral ſorts of People in various Parts of this Country, 
© who acknowledge Subjection to none of theſe, nor to any other; 
nor can they accord among themſelves, being commonly divided 
5} into various Parties, who pitifully haraſs one another ; and thoſe 


on the Coaſt of Malabar are much addicted to Pyracy. 
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Arms.] What are the true Enfigns Armorial of theſe in th 
Princes, Cor if any} is moſtly conjectural; all we find of em is ons 
that ſome in Decay and Cambaia bear Verte, encompaſſed with a 
Collar of large precious Stones. | wal 

Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Peninſula are generally Malone- l 
tan, eſpecially thoſe who live near the Sea-Coafts, but People re. 
liding in the Inland Parts are groſs Idolaters, worſhipping not only 
the Sun and Moon, but alſo many Idols of moſt ugly and horrible 
Aſpects; and in ſome Parts of Decan they look upon the firſt Crea. 
ture they meet with in the Morning, as the proper Object of their 
Worſhip for that Day, except it *. a Crow, the very ſight of 
which will confine them to their Houſes the whole Day. In mot 
ot the Sea-Port Towns and Places of Trade, are Fews in conlider- 
able Numbers, and many European Chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe of our 
Engliſh Factories. Chriftianity was firft planted in this Country 
_ about the ſame time with the Magus Empire. Of whichal: 
Ica Ys ! 


d 3. The Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges. - 


Name.] THis laft Divifion of India [Bounded on the Eaſt by 

Cbina z on the Weſt by the Gulf of Bengal; on the 
North by part of the Mogul's Empire; and on the South by ſome I * 
of the Indian Ocean) is term'd Peninſula Indie extra Gangem, or In. B90 
dia beyond the Ganges, becauſe of its Situation; it lying beyond that I! 
famous River, in reſpect of the other Peninſula, or the Weſtern ne 
Parts of Alia in general. 0 


Afr.) The Air of this Peninſula is ſomewhat different, according to U 
the Situation and Nature of the various Parts of that Country, yet MW" 
generally eſteem'd indifferent healthful and temperatAenough, 4 
con':deting the Latitude of thoſe Places. The oppoſite Place of Iſ '? 
the Globe to this Peninſula, is that part of Nous Zelandia, between i © 
5 A :30 Degrees of Longitude,with 1 to 24 Degrees of South I © 

atitude, | 


_ Eol.] The Soil of this Country (it lying under the iſt, ad and zd 
North-Climate) is extraordinary Fertil, producing in great Plen- 
ty all ſorts of deſirable Fruits and Grain; befides tis well ſtockt 
with invaluable Mines, and great quantity of precious Stones; yea, WF . 
ſo-vaſtly Rich is this Country, that the Southmoſt part thereof 
(viz. Cherſoneſe d'or) is eſteem'd by many to be the Land of Ophi, 
to Which King Solomon ſent his Ships for Gold, The longeſt oy 
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the Northmoſt Parts is about 13 Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt 
z the Southmoſt, near about 12 Hours, and the Nights propor- 


onably. 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
lyer, precious Stones, Silks, Porcelline Earth, Aloes, Musk, Rhu- 


ard, Alabaftpr, Ce. 


rarities.) Among the Rarities of this Country, we may reckon the 

olden Houſe in the City of Arracan, being a large Hall in the 
King's Palace, whoſe inſide is intirely overlaid with Gold, having 

fately Canopy of Maſſy Gold, from the Edges of which hang 
phove 100 Combalenghe, or large Wedges of Gold in form of Sugar. 
caves, Hete alſo are ſeven Idols of Maſſy Gold, of the height ot 
ordinary Man, whoſe Foreheads, Breaſts, and Arms are adorn'd 
vith varicty of precious Stones, as Rubies, Emeralds, Saphires and 
Diamonds. In this Hall are allo kept the two famous Caneques, i. e. 
two Rubies of prodigious Value, about which the Neighbouring 
Princes frequently contending, have drawn Seas of Blood from 
ach others Subjects, and all from a vain Opinion, That the Poſ- 
ſelnon of thoſe Jewels carry along with 'em a juſt Claim of Domi- 


nion over the Neighbouring Princes. 
Archbis hopzicks, & c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities. None. 


Manner s.] What was ſaid of the Natives of the other Peninſula in 
point of Manners, the ſame may be athrm'd of thoſe inhabiting this. 
The various Europeans here reiiding, are much the ſame in Man. 
ners with the reſpective People of Europe from whence they came. 


Language-] The chief of the Indian Tongues in this Peninſula, is 
that called the Malaye, moftly uſed in Malacea; but beſides the va- 
rious Indian Tongues, both in the Mogul's Empire, and the two 
Peninſula's, the Portugueze Language is commonly under ſtood and 
ſpoken in all Maritime Towns of Trade, it being the chief Lan- 
guage that's uſed in daily Commerce between the Franks and Na- 


tives of that Country. 


Government.) In this Peninſula are a great many different States 
and Kingdoms, particularly that of Pegu, (a very rich Kingdom) 
ſubje& to its own Monarch, whoſe Sovereignty is acknowledged by 
livers other conſiderable States, as Aſem, Aracan and Tipra, beſides 
the Ancient Brachmans, and other People living on the Weſt of 
Ching, as the Layes, Timocues, Gueyes and Ciocangaes, all Tributary to 
him, Here allo are the rich and flouriſhing Kingdoms of — 
and Cochjnchin, eſpecially the —_— whoſe King is efteem'd a 
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mighty potent Prince, able to bring into the Field vaſt Multitude 
of Men upon all occaſions, And Laſtly, The King of Siam (to who 
a great many Princes are Tributary) isefteemed one of the richef 
and moſt potent Monarchs of all the Eaft, and aſſumes (as ſom 
— 4 the Title of the King of Heaven and Earth; and yet not 
withſtanding his mighty Force and Treaſure, he is ſaid to be Tri 
butary to the Tartars, and to pay them Yearly a certain kind e 
Homage. 


Arms.] We find no ſatisfactory Account of what Enſigns Artori 
are born by theſe Eaftern Princes ; or if any at all. 


eli tion.] The Inhabitants of this Peninſula are generally gre; 
Idolaters. "Thoſe of Siam are ſaid to maintain Pythagoras's Metemph- 
choſis, and commonly adore the four Elements. WW hereſoever Mats 
metaniſm prevails, tis generally intermixt with many Pagan Rites 
and Ceremonies, as particularly in Cambodia, on the River Mena, 
in which City are almoſt 300 flately Moſques, not only well fur. . 
niſht with excellent Bells (contrary to theTurkiſh Cuſtom elſewhere)” 
but alſo with a great many Idols of all ſorts. In the Kingdom gf * 
Pegu they have a great Opinion of the Sanctity of Apes and Croy. i 
diles, believing thoſe Perſons very happy who are devoured by em. N 
They obſerye yearly 5 ſolemn Feſtivals, (called in their Language - 
Sapans) and diftinguiſhed by the Names of Giacbie, Cateano Gizimo, ** 
Segienou, Daiche and Donon, Their Priefts are called Raulini, and 
are divided into three Orders, diftinguiſhed by the Names of Pur. 
grini, Pangiani and X9xom, They have alſo many Hermits, whom 
they divided into Grepi, Manigrepi and Taligrepi, who are all in 
great Eſteem among the People. Chriſtianity was planted here 
_ about the ſame time with the other Peninſula already men. 
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War [ known to the Ancients by the ſame Name, and 
ſome others, but of a much larger Extent than at pre- 
ent; being now bounded on the Eaſt by the Mogul!'s Empire, on the 
eſt by A/atic Turky; on the North by the Caſpian Sea and part of Tar- 
; nd on the South by the Perſian Gulf and part of the Main Oce- 
95 is term d by the halians and Spaniards, Perſia; by the French, Per ſe; 
the Grant, Perſien, and by the Engliſh, Perſea ; ſo call'd (as many 
lege) from one of its ancient Provinces, nam'd Peri, or (accor- 
ling to others) from Perſes, an illuſtrious Lord in the Country of 
am, who for his Merit is ſaid to have 6btain'd the Government of 
ie People, and to have call'd both Country and Inhabitants after 
's Name. But finally, others do eagerly plead for an Hebrew Erymo- 
oy, deriving the Name from the Word, I'D i. . Een tes. 
For tis reported of the Inhabitants of this Country, that before 
ie Reign of Cyrus the Great, they ſeldom us d to Ride, or knew very 
tle bow to manage a Horſe; and that ſuch was their Dexterity af- 
Wards in managing Horſes, that this Country is ſaid to * its 
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Name from that Animal. For the ſtrengthning of which Opinio 
they farther obſerve, that the Title of Tea is not found in th 
Books of Holy Scripture, which were written before the time of Cy;n 


Atr.] The Air of this Country is very temperate, eſpecially i 
wards the North, beyond the vait Mountain of 7aurus ; but in} 
Seuthern Provinces 'tis ſcorching hot for ſeveral Mo:iths. The'q 
poſite Place of the Globe to Perſes, is part of Mare del Zur, betwes 
250 and 280 Degrees of Longitude, with 25 and 40 Degrees e 
South Latirude. | "IÞ- 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 3d and 4th Non 
Climate) is very different; for in the Northern Parts, adjacent t 
Tartary and the Caſpiam Sea, the Ground is very barren, producin 
but little Corn, and few Fruits. But South of Mount Taurus th 
Soil is ſaid to be extraordinary fertil, the Country pleaſant and pleq 
tiful of Corn, Fruits Wines, Cc. atfording allo ſome rich Mint 
of Gold and Silver. Thc lohgeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, eu 
about 14 Hours and three quarters. the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt j 
13 Hours and a quarter, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commonities] The chief Commudities of this Country, are ci 
rious Silks, Carpets, Tiſſues, Manufactures of Gold, Silk and Sit 
ver, Seal-Skms, Goat Skins, Alabaſter, and all ſorts of Metal 
Myrrh, Fruits, S. 


Rarities] This Country (among its chief Rarities) doth yet boi 
of the very Ruins of the once proud Palace of Perſebelis, fo famou 
of old, and now call'd by the Inhabitants Chil-manor, ſignifying 
Forty Pillars; which imports, that ſo many were ſtanding ſom 
Ages ago; but at preſent there's only nineteen remaining, togethe 
with the Ruins of about cighty more. Thoſe Pillars, yer ſtanding 
are of excellent Marble, and about fifteen Foot high; for a particu 
Jar Draugbt of cm, with the Copy of ſeveral Inſcriptions in un 
known Characters, vid. Phil. Tranſ. No. 201, & 210. (2+) In the Cit 
of 1ſpakan is a large Pillar ſixty Feet high, conſiſting purely of th 
Skulls of Beaſts, ere&ed by Shaw Abas the Great (upon a Sedition d 
his. Nobles) who vow'd to rear up a Column: of their Heads, as 
Monument of their Obloquy to after Ages, if they perſiſted in Di 
obedience, but they ſurrendring upon Diſcretion, he order'd eit 
of em to bring the decollated Head of ſome Beaſt, and Jay at hi 
Feet; which was accordingly done, and of them he made the afore 
ſaid Pillar in lieu of a Column of their own Heads. (3-) One 2 che 

een, | | :mpe 
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dini peror's Gardens at /ſp#hen is ſo ſweet and delicate a Place, that ic 
no only goes by the Name of ee Beh ., 5. e. Paradiſe upon 
h; and the Royal Sepulch:cs of the Pein Monarchs; are iu- 
i ſo ſtately, that they deſerve to be mentioned here. (4 About 


yn Miles North-Eaſt of Gm ou is a molt hideous Cave, which for 
* formidable Aſpect, is termed Hells Gate by our Lgαι T ravellerss 
4] bo have paſt that way. (5 ) At Genee, about twelve or fourteen 


les North of Gombroon, are ſome excellent Baths, eſteemed very 
d againſt moſt Chronical Diſtempers, and much frequented for 
nveterate Ulcers, Aches, and ſuch like. (6) Within five 
lor fgues of Damean, is a prodigious high Pipe of the ſame Name, 
m whoſe top (cover d all over with Sulphur, which ſparkics in 
Night-time like Fire) one may clearly ſee the Caf, ian Sea, tho 
hundred and eighty miles diſtant; and nigh to this ſulphurous 
te are ſome famous Baths, where there's a great reſort of People 
certain times of the Year. Lash, In ſeveral Parts of Pens are 
ountains of curious black Marble, and Springs of the famous 
phtha, with variety of other Minerals, 


Achbishopzicks, &c. ] Archviſbopricks, Biſbopricks, or Univerſities, are 


dls. 


Hannet® ] The Perſaus are a People ( both of old, and a8 yet) 
uch given to Aſtrology, many of them making it their chief 
ſineſs to ſearch after future Events by Aſtrological Calculations. 
hey are naturally great Diſſemblers, Flarrerers and Swearers 3 as 
0 very proud, paſſionate and revengeful ; exceſſive in their Lu- 
ry, Paſtimes and Expences 3 much addiQted to "Tobacco, Opium, 
d Coffee; yet withal, they are ſaid ro be (for the moſt part) 
fy reſpettive to their Superiors, juſt and honeſt in their Deal- 
y, and abundantly civil to Strangers. And moſt of thoſe who 
tike themſelves to Trades, prove very ingenious in making cus 
ous Silks, Cloth of Gold, and ſuch like. T8 


Languare,”] The Perſian I anguague ( having a great TinQure of 
We Arabick ) is reckon'd not only much more polite than the Tur. 
but is alſo eſteem'd the modiſh Language of A. Irs divided 
oe many particular Dialects, and the Characters they uſe are 
oſtly Arabick. As for pure 4rabick, that's the School Language 
the Perfins, in which not only the Myſteries of the Mroraw; but 
0 all their Sciences are written, and is learn'd by Grammar, as 
een, do Latin, | 


K Govern- 
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Sopernmenk.] This large Country is wholly ſubjected to one $ 
vereign, namely, its own Emperor, commonly ſtil d, The Great 
hi: of Perſia; whoſe Government is truly Deſpotical, and Cray 
Hereditarys the Will of the King being a Law to the People, 
he Maſter of all their Lives and Eſtates; his numerous Subjects: 
der him a kind of Adoration, and never ſpeak of him but with if 
greateſt reſpect. As moſt of the Ai tic Princes affect very vain x 
exorbitant Titles, ſo does the Perſian Monarch in particular, hel 
ing generally ſtil'd King of Perſia, Parthia, Media, Bag, 
Chorazon, Condahor, and Heri, of the Ouz-beg Tartar, of the Kin 
doms of Hyrcanin, Draconia, Everge'a, Parmenia, Hydaſpia and S- 
ana; of Aria, Paropaniza, Dramgi ana, Arichifia, M:rgiana and Car 
mania, as far as ſtately nat. Sultan of Ormus, Larr, grabia, Suf 
ant, Chaldea, Me opt, Georgia, Armenia, Circaſla and Van, Lo 
of the Imperial Mountains of Ararat, Taurus, Caucaſns and Periar 
Commander of all Creatures from the Sea of (Hera xan to the Gu 
af bea. Of true Deſcent from Mortu-Aly. Prince of the Fo 
Rivers, Euphrates, Tygris, Araxu and Indus. Governour of all th 
Sultans. Emperor of Muful-ex. Bud of Honour. Mirror of V 
tue, and Roſe of Delight. | | 


Arms.] Many and various are the Opinions concerning the Kit 
of Perfia's Arms: It being affirm'd by ſome, that he Beareth t 
Sun Or, ina Ficld Azure: By others, a Creſcent (as the Turkiſh E 
perors) with this difference. that it hath a Hand added to ir. } 
others, Or, with a Dragon Gules. By others, Or, with a Buffalo's He: 
Sable. But the moſt receiv'd Opinion is, that he beareth the Riſin 
Sun on the Back of a Lion, with a Creſcent , , | 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the moſt part 
exact Obſervers of Mahomet's Doctrine, according to the Explic 
tion and Commentaries made by Mortis Aly They differ in man 
conſiderable Points from the Twks, and both Parties are ſub-div 
ded into various Se&s, between whom are toſs'd many Controver 
fies, with flamir.g Zeal on either ſide. The main Point in deb 
between them, is, concerning the immediate Succeſſors of Mal 
met. The Turk, reckoning them thus, Mahomet, Aboubetir, On 
Oſman, and Mortis A . But the Perſiins will have their Ay to bet 
immediate Succeſſor, and ſome eſteem him equally with Ml 
met himſelf, and call the People to Prayers with theſe Word 
Llala y lala Mortis Aly vel lula; for which the Turts abhor them 
calling them Rafadi, and Caſars, 7. e. Schiſmaticks, and themſelve 
Sonn and Myuſſulmer, which is, true Believers. They differ all 
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heir Explic#tion of the Alcers“; beſides, the Ferm have con- 
ed it into A jeſſer Volume than the Arabians, acer Gunet's Re- 
mation, preferring the Im manian Se & before the Melchian, 
nenefian, of Xefagans, broached bY Aboubckir, Omar, and C/; 
n which four arc {prung above 1 ( 1 ſorrs of Religi- 
Orders, 28 Movabites, Abd alt, perwiſes, F pat, Raf adi, &c. Here 
all. many Neſtorian Chriſtians, as alſo ſeveral Jetuits, and many Jews. 
LI Chriſtian Religion was fir planted in this Countrey by 
r oltlc St. 1how as: | 


— . — — 
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6 . v. 


Concerning Turky in Aſia. 


d. m. 


2 between 3 - of of Long. 

80 between oy wy of Lat. 
Natolia 
Arabia 


Comprehending ſix J Siria— 
great Parts, viz. M Diarbeck 


| 
RC 


Tarcom an!'a— 


Georg ia 


Chief Town 


Wa 


= Length from N. E. to 

. W. is about 2100 Mil: 
")Breadth from N. to 8. 

2 about 1740 Miles. 


Purſa, lying Weſtward. 


Medina 

Al: myo & Re | 
Bagdat from S. to 
Ar *rum-—* 
10fli.—— 


Each of the foregoing Parts comprehends ſeveral Provinces ; a 


Natolia proprig—) 


Natolia — 


Caramania 


Aladuli-— 


Beriara or Arabia deſcr. | 
Arabia Barnabor Arabia Vetrea 


Ayman or Arabia Felix 
Syria p"opria- | 
Syria . Phonicia - — 
Paleſtine ad - 
Diarbeck - 
Diarbeck AY 3 
Yerrack — 


Turcoma- ꝰTurcomania Prop ia — 
Curdes — 


Mengrelig —— —— 


Georgia e 


— 


> * 


Chief Town 


: 


( Burſa Northward, 
Idem W. to E. 
Cogni South ward, 


Mar 8% ——= W. to E. 


. Anna 
Her at « — N. ro 8. 
Medina 
14 — 
þ D:mack — AN. to S. 
jeruſalem — 
Di arbekir — 
Moſul N. to 8. 
Baglat —— 
— — E. 
| Faſ'o _— 
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HIS vaſtly extended Body being divided (as aforeſaid) in- 
| to ſix great Parts, wiz. Natolis, Arabia, Syria, Diarbeeh, Tarce- 

mania, and Georgia; we ſhall particularly treat of the firſt 
ree, and that ſeparatcly * being moſtly remarkable); and 
ben take a general view of all the teſt conjuncly, and that under 
te Title of the Euphratian Provinces, Therefore, 


6 1. NATOLT 4. 


Pane. Atolia | formerly ſia Mivor, in contradiſtinction from 
Aſia the Greater; and now bounded on the Eaft, by 
[rumania ; on the Welt, by the Archipe/ago; on the North, by the 
Black Sea; and on the South, by part of the Mediterranean} is ter- 
ned by the Italians and Spanioyts, Natolia; by the trench, Natalie ; 
by the German, Natolien; and by the Engliſh, Natelia, or Anatolia ; 
o call'd ar firſt by the Grecia, becauſe ot irs Eaſtern Situation in 
reſpet of Greece, &'73 Tis AD 


N 


2ir.] The Air of this Country is very different, being in ſome 
Provinces very pure and healthful, in others extremely groſs and 
peſtilentious. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Anatoli a, is that 
part of the Pacifick O ean, between 235 and 250 Degrees of Long 
tude, with 34 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude. 


N Soll.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 5th and 6th North 
Climate) is extraordinary fertil, abounding with Oil and Wine, and 
moſt ſorts of Grain and Fruits: But much of the Inland Provinces lie 
uncultivated, a thing too common in molt Countries ſubjeU ro the 
YVahometan Yoke. The length of the Days and Nights is the ſame heie 
ain Gee e, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Comm dities) The chief Commodities of this Country are raw Silks, 
Goars-Hair, twiſted Cotton, Cordovans of ſeveral Colours, Calicurs 
White and blue, Wool for Matreſſes, Tapeſtries, quilted Coverlets. 
Soap, Rhubarb, Galls, Valleneed, Scammony, Opium, &. 


Karities.] Not far from Smyrna (by the Tris, 1fmyr) is a certain 
kind of Earth, commonly call'd by the Franks, Soap-Earth, which 
boileth up out of the Ground, and is always gather'd before Sun- 
ring, and that in ſuch prodigious Quantity, that many Camels 
are daily imploy'd in carrying Loads of it to divers Soap-Houſes at 
ſome diſtance, where being mix'd with Oil, and both boil'd toge- 

F ther for ſeveral days, it becomes at laſt an excellent any 0 Tg 
2.) Nie 
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(2.) Nigh to Smyrns are the Vſtigia of a Roman Circus and Th. am, 
and thereabouts is frequently found variety of Roman Medal;. (Wo 
About 2 eafie days Journy Eaſt from Smyrna,are ſome Remains of th, 
ancient Thyatirs, as appears from 10 or 12 remarkable Inſcription 
ſill to be ſeen (for which wid. I Hhecler s Travels, from pag. 30 to 236 
and therefore Hreth (a ſmall Village 2» Miles South-Eaſt of Epbeſy 
is falſly taken for it by the ignorant Greeks. (4 ) At MHlaſa (forme. 
Melaſſo in Caris) are noble Remains of Antiquity, particularly a magni; 
nificent Temple of Marble, builc in Honour of Auguſtus Ceſar an; 
the Goddeſs of Rome, as appears from an Inſcription on the Front 
which js ſtill intire. Here alſo is a ſtately Column, call'd the Pill 
of Menander, with 2 little curious Temple, but uncertain for whit 
or by whom erected. (5.) At Epheſus (now call'd Aja Salove by th 
Turks) are yet to be ſeen ſome ancient Chriſtian Churches, particy 
larly that of Sr. John, the entireſt of em all, and now converted int 
a Mahometan Moſque : as allo the Veſtigia of a Roman Amphitheatre, Ci 
and AqueduF, together with a large Heap of ſtately Ruins, generally 
reckon d thoſe of the (once) magnificent Temple of Diana, the great 
Goddeſs of the Epheſians. (+.) At Laodicea (by the Tuk', Erkehiſfar, 
which is utterly forſaken of Men, and now the habitation of wild 
Beaſts) are till extant three Theatres of white Marble, and a ſtately T 
Circus, all ſo entire as yer, thit they would ſeem to be only of a mo- 

| dern Date (7.) At Sarais (by the Turks Sart, or Sards, now a little nx 

1 ſty beggarly Village, tho' once the Royal Seat of rich K. Creſus) ar: 1 
the Remains of ſome ſtately ancient ArchiteQure, with ſeveral im- 

| perfect Inſcriptions. (8.) At Pergamos (which ſtill retains the Name © 
| of Pergame, and is obſervable for being the place where Parchment 
| was firſt invented} are the Ruins of the Palace of the 4'-lick King. 
| Here is alſo the ancient Chriſtian Church of Sancta Soph's, now con- Ct 
| 


yerted into a Mahometan Moſque. As for Philadelphia, the laſt of 
the famous Seven Churches of Ai (now call'd by the Turks, Al U 
Scheyr, i e. The City of God ) 'tis remarkable for nothing ſo much uf 
the conſiderable number of Chriſtians dwelling in it, they amoun- 
ting to two Thouſand, and upwards- 


| Archbishopzicks, &c ] The State of Chriſtianity being very deplo- 
rable through moſt parts of the Ottoman Dominions, and nor only 

| the chief Eccleſiaſticks of the Chriſtian Churches (viz. Patriarchs 
Archbithops and Biſhops) bur alſo their very Sees being frequently 
alter d according as their Tyrannical Maſter, the Turk, propo ſeth Ad- 
| vantage by ſuch Alrerations ; and whereas a great many Tirular Br 
ſhops, yes, Archbiſhops, and ſome Patriarchs are often created; 1t1s 

nally vain to expect, as impoſſible to give an exa& Lift of all the Ec: 
eleſiaſtical Dignities in thoſe Parts, whether real or nominal Let it 


therefore ſuffice ( once for all ) to ſubjoin in this place the moſt re- 
markable 
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able of the Chriſtian Ecclefiaſticks through all Parts of the Aſiaticł 
ad African Turk y; ſtill referring the Reader to the ſame as he travellech 
wugh the various Parts of this vaſt Empire. Theſe Ecclefiaſticks 
ing Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops. The chief Patriarchs (be- 
es him of Conſtantinople, already mentioned in Europe) are thoſe of 
\»u/alem, Alexandria, and Antioch; as alſo two Armenians (one of 
n refiderh at Ecmeaſan, a Monaftery in Georgia, and the other at S 
: /adulia;) and laſtly, one Neſtorian, whoſe Place of Reſidence is 
.nmonly at Moſul in Diarbeck. 


The chief Archbiſhops ( together with the European) are thofe 


Heraclea, Adr ianople, Patras, 
Saloniki, Corinth, Proconeſus, 
nta #hens, Nicoſia, Amaſia, 
rofl Malvaſea, Janna, Scutari, . 1 
ly 4mphipoli, Monembaſia, Dana, 
en Napoli di Romania, Met hynna, 8 
ar, Lar iſa, Phanar ion, Ber tus 


The chief of the many Biſhopricks (beſides the European) are thoſs 


re 2 Trebiſonde, Ama ſia, 

m- ma, Drama, Nova Cæſarea, 
ne Oicus, Smyrna, Cogni, 

nt Micomedia, Metylene, Rhodes, 

q Nite, Serra, Chio 

- Chalcedon, Chriſlianopol}, S. John D' Acre; 


Uni verſities.] As for Univerſities in this Country, the Tin ks ard 
ich Enemies to Letters in general, that they not only deſpiſe all Hu- 
une Literature, or acquired Knowledge, but the very Art of Printing 
the moſt effectual means of communicating Knowledge) is expreſly in- 
ibited by their Law; ſo that the Reader muſt not expect to find the 
un of the Muſes among them. It's true, the Jeſuits, and ſome other 
ders of the Roman Church, (where eſtabliſh'd in theſe Countries) do 
wlly inſtru the Children of Chriſtian Parents in ſome publick Halls 

ted for that purpoſe ; but theſe ſmall Nurſeries of Learning are ſo 
conſiderable, that they deſerve not the Name of Colleges, much lefs 
ie Title of Univerficies, 


Banners.) The Inhabitants of this large Country chiefly 
oks and Greeks, dense Crater of ok n f 


* — 
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Europe, when treating of Greece and the Danubian Provinces, to which 


refer the Reader. 


Language.] The prevailing I anguages in this Country, are the T, 
kiſh and Vulgar Greek, a Specimen of which is already given when tea 
ing of Th in Europe. | 


Government.) This large Country being intirely ſubject to the he; 
vy Burthen of the Ottomon Yoke, is govern'd by Four Beglerbegs in Sul 
ordination to the Grand Signioy ; the firſt of them reſideth at Cotye, 
about thirty Leagues from Byrſa; the ſecond at Cogni, formerly len 
um; the third at Amaſia, in the Province of the ſame Name; and d 
laſt at Marat, the Principal City of Aladulia. 


Arms, ] See Turky in Europe, page 194. 


Religion, ] The eſtabliſh'd Religion of this Country, is that of y 
hometaniſm, but Perſons of all Profeſſions being tolerared in the( 
Parts, as elſewhere through the Turkiſh Dominions, here are gre 
Multitudes of Chriſtians ( particularly Greeks ) and thoſe of all fon 
as Armenians, Facobites, Maronites, Neſtorians , Melchites, &c, and i 
rermixt with theſe is a conſiderable Number of Jews. Chriſtianity » 
planted berimes in this part of the World, and that by the Preachin 
and Writings of the Inſpir'd Apoſtles, eſpecially St. Zohn the Divin 
here being the Seven famous Churches to which he wrote, viz. tha 
— _ Smyrna, Thyatira, Laodicea, Pergamus, Philadelphia, a 

ard. 


82. ARABIA 


Name,] 2 [ known formerly by the ſime Name: and nc 

W Bounded on the Eaſt by the Arabian Gulf, and part: 
Mare Arabicum; on the Weſt by the Red. Sea; on the North by Pal 
tin and Syria propria, and on the South by part of the main Ocean 
is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Arabia; by the French, Arabi 
by the Germans, Arabien; and by the Engliſh, Arabia; why ſo call 
is not fully agreed upon among Authors; but the reaſon of the varicu 
Appellations of its three Parts, ( viz. Deſerta, Petrea, and Felix || 
=7h evident, they being ſo term'd from the Nature of their reſpecti 

il. N 


Air.] The Air of the Two Northern Arabia's is very hot during 
Summer, (the Heayens being ſeldom or never overcaſt with Clouds 
but in that towards the South tis much more temperate, being migh 
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quaifi'd by refreſhing Deus which fall almoſt every Night in great 
bundance. = ge ite — of the Globe to theſe Countries, is that 
t of the Pacifick Ocean ecn 245 and 275 Degrees of it 

th12 and 31 Degrees of South Latitude. ID 


Soil, ] The very Name of theſe Three Arabia's (they lying in the 
{ 24, and 4 North Climate) do ſufficiently declare the Nature of 
ir Soil, the Northern being extremely barren, one encumbred with 
nidable Rocks, and the other overſpread with vaſt Mountains of Sand, 
the Sourhern (deſervedly term'd Felix) is of an excellent Soil, be- 
WW: extraordinary fertil in many Places. The longeſt Day in the North» 
oft part of theſe Countries, is about 14 Hours; the ſhorteſt in the 
uthmoſt, 11 Hours and a quarter; and che Nighrs proportionably. 


Commodities, ] The chief Commodities of theſe Countries, eſpecial- 
drabia Felix, are Coral, Pearl, — Balm, Myrrh, Incenſe, 


„em, Caſſia, Manna, and ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. 

thel 

ere Baritics.)] Ia Arabia Petræa is the noted Mountain of Sinai, 

ſorWov call'd by the Arabians Gibol Mouſa, i, e. The Mount ain of Moſes) 

nd which were many Chapels and Cells, poflefs'd by the Greek and 
ien Monks ; ſeveral of which are ſtill remaining with a Garden ad- 


ing to each of em. Ar the Foot of the Mountain is a pleaſant 
ent, from whence there was — a way up to the Top by one 
Wouſand four hundred Steps, cut out of the firm Rock, at the Charge 
Direction of the Vertuous Helena, (Mother of Conſtantine the Great) 
e Marks of which Steps are viſible to this very Day. The Religious 
re reſiding, pretend to ſhew Pilgrims the very Place where Moſes 
id for Forty Days, during his abode on the Mount; and where he 
eivd the Tables of the Law, and defired to ſee the Face of God. 
f.) At Medina in Arabia Felix, is a ſtately Moſque, ſupported 
vur hundred Pillars, and furniſh'd with Three hundred Silver Lamps, 
d call'd by the Turks, Mos a kiba, or Moſt Holy : becauſe in it hes 
e Coffin of their Great Prophet (its hanging in the Air by two Load - 
ones, being a mere Fable) cover'd over with Cloth of Gold, under 


Canopy of Cloth of Silver curiouſly embroidered, which the Baſſu of 
eis bound to renew yearly by the Grand Signior's Order. (3.) At 
ricerca, in the ſame Arabia, (the Birch-place of Mahomet) is a Turkiſh 


que, ſo glorious, that tis accounted by many, the ſtatelieſt of 2 
the World. Irs lofty Roof being rais'd in fathion of a Dome, wit 
o beautiful Towers of extraordinary Height and Architecture, make 
ſplendid Shew at the firſt appearance, and are all conſpicuous at a 
t diſtance, The Moſque is ſaid to have above an Hundred Gares, 


ds With a Window over each of em; and within cis adorn'd with Ta- 
7 ry and Gildings extraordinary 3 The number of Pilgrims = 
4 2 yearly 
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y viſit this place is almoſt incredible ; every Muſſulman being oblig 
Fynn Religion I Gn . his — N or to ſend a be 

for him. (4.) The t Zibit in Arabia Felix (whit 
— reckon to bet ſame with the Ancient Sab or Sabea, os 
Sheba, mentioned in 1 Kings 10. and Matth. 1 2.) is ſtill famous for t 
beſt Frankincenſe in the World, which grows hereabours in gtear 
bundance ; beſides good plenty of Balſom, Myrrb, Caſſia, and » 
with ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſiti 
See Natolia. 


Manners.] The Arabs (great Proficients of old in Mathemaic, 
Sciences) are now an ignorant, treacherous and barbarous kind of Pe 
ple. The better and more innocent ſort of em live in Tents, and i Nou 
ploy their time in feeding their Flocks, removing from place to place 
according to the conveniency of Grazing; but the greater part of u 
are idle Vagabonds, and ſo extremely given to Robbing, that moſ! 
the Publick Roads in the Aſiatick Turk y are piti fully peſter'd with er 
they travelling commonly in conſiderable Troops, (headed by one « 
their number, whom they own as Captain) and aſſaulting the Carava 
as they paſs and repaſs the Mountains. Thoſe near Muſcat in Arai 
Felix, are abſolutely the beſt of the whole Country, being general 
characteriz d a People of a very civil and honeſt Deportment toward: 
ſorts of Perſons. 


+] The Vulgar Language in the Three Arabia's, is the 4 


J 1 


beſque, or corrupt Arabian, which is not only uſed here, but (with) 


riation of Dialect) is ſpoken over a great part of the Eaſtern Countrie 
As for the Ancient, Pure, and Grammatical Arabian, tis now learn'd 
School, (as Europeans do Greek and Latin) and is chictly us d by H 
Habometans in their Religious Service. | 


Government, ] The various Parts of this vaſt and ſpacious Cue 
"ny, acknowledge Subjection to various Sovereigns, and ſome to none 
Divers ſorts of People in theſe Countries are willingly ſubjett u 

to, and rul'd by ſeveral Beglerbegs reſiding among them by the ſpe 
Appointment of the Grand Signior; others are govern'd by their 0 
independent Kings or Princes, the chief of whom are thoſe of Faria 
Maſſa, and Aman iriſdin; and ſome others do yield Obedience to c 


tain Xerifs or Chief Gov 2 only Tributary to the Grey * 
Zink) the moſt honourable of them is he at Mecca, who is of the el 
ſterity of Mabomet, but lately in Rebellion againſt his Maſter. Eeſaq bre 
theſe, here are ſeveral ſorts of People who live altogether freely, den din 
lng Subjettion to any; the chief of whom are the Bengebres, 5:1 in 
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blis We Gerdins, who refide moſtly in Mountains, and are much imploy d 
WM: kobbing, eſpecially the Beduins, they uſually travelling in great num- 
near Mecca, on purpoſe to aſſault the Pilgrims in their way thither 
o are always neceſſitated to fend valuable Preſents to the Xerif of 
ar Place, that he may order ſome of his Troops to meet the various 

yans, and defend chem againſt all Attempts. 


Irms.] For Arms, ſee the Enſigus Armorial of the Grand Signior, 
ge 194» 


Keligion, ] Many of the wild Arabs know nothing of Religion, li- 
ing like ſo many Savage Beaſts hunting after their Prey, and frequent- 
j devouring one another. But the more ſober ſort of em profeſs the 
Wotrine of Mabomet, that Grand Impoſtor, and Native of their own 

ountry, The principal Points of which Doctrine my be _ page 
55. to which I remit the Reader. This Country was formerly illumi- 
ed with the Light of the Bleſſed Goſpel, having receiv d the ſame 

0 . the Apoſtolick Age. 


$3. STRIA, [by the Turks] Suriſtan: 


Odern Syria comprehends Syria, properly ſo call'd. 2.) Pheni- 

cia or Phenice. (3.) Paleſtine or Fudæa. Theſe Diviſions of 
ia (eſpecially the firſt and laſt) being remarkable Countries; ſomey 
hat of each of them diſtinctly and in their Order. Therefore; 


Syria, properly ſo calÞ'd, 


WL ane. HIS Coun known formerly by the ſame Name of 
, T Syria, oem in —4 bb now Bounded on 
e Eaſt by Diarbeck; on the Weſt by part of the Mediterranean Sea; 
che North by ſome of Natolia; and on the South by Arabia Deſerta 
bs term'd by the Italians, Siria; by the Spaniards, Syria ; by the 
Wrench, Sourie ; by the Germans, Srien; and by the Engliſh, Syria; 
but why ſo call'd, is much controverred among our modern Criticks, 
wich _ ſhew of probability for the Truth of their various Opinions 
either hand. 


Air,] The Air of this Country is pure and ſerene, the Sky being 
"ſeldom * overcaſt with Clouds, and in moſt parts very healthful to 
. breathe in; only in the Months of June, July, Auguſt, tis extraor- 
Mary hot, if it prove either Calm, or a gentle Wind from che De- 
"Y far; bur (4s 3 repeated Miracle of Providence) theſe Months 


U 3 | very 
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nerally attended with cool Weſterly Breezes from the Mediterranen 
The oppoſite place of the Globe to Syria, is that part of the vaſt p,; 
fick dean, between 2 30 and 254 Degrees of Longicude, with 33 ang 
32 Degrees of South Latitude. | 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in part of the 5% 1m 
6 North Climate) is extraordinary fertil, where duly manur'd prody 
cing moſt ſorts of Grain and Fruits in great abundance, Here are in 
deed ſeveral rocky and barren Mountains, yet no Country in the Worte 
can boaſt of more pleaſant, large, and fertil Plains than this; Plains of 
ſuch a far and tender Soil, that the Peaſants, in many places, do Ti: 
em up with wooden Culters; and that commonly by the Aſſiſtance of 
one Horſe or two Bullocks, ro draw the Plough. But the Beauty and 
Excellency of this Country is mighrily eclips'd by various, fad and me 
lancholy Oh jects, that prefent themielves ro the Eye of the Traveller 
viz. Many Citics, Towns and Villages, formerly well ſtockt with Inhy 
birants, and compattly built, but now quite depopulared and laid ini 
Ruins ; 1: aiſo many Azcient Chriſtian Churches, once very ſplendid an 
magnificent Structures, but now mere licaps of Rubbiſh, and the ord- 
nary Reſidence of Wild Beaſts. 


Quæque ipſe miſerrima vidi. 


The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country, is about 1h 
Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt in the Sourhmoſt is 9 Hours and three 
quarters, and the Nights proportionably. Here it may not be impropet I dde 
to rectiſie a groſs Miſtake of our modern Geographers, who treating of dei 
Syria, make the River of Ae (as they call it) to fall into the EA [ol 
tes. and aſſert it co be Navigable up to the City; whereas it hath i 
Communication with Euphrates at all, but is (almoſt) of a quite cur. C 
trary Courſe to that in the Maps, and fo far from being a Navigable fi de 
ver, that 'cis little better than a mere Brook; or at beſt, but a very i- le 
conſiderable Rivuler, having irs riſe a liitle way South Eaſt from Ale et 
and gliding gently along by the City, loſeth it ſelf under Ground at a 
few Miles diſtance on the other ſide. he 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Country, eſpeciihy * 
thoſe of Aleppo, (which is the ſecond City in che Turkiſh Empire, and 
one of the greateſt Trade of any in the Levant, being the Centre of ty 
Commerce between the Mediterra.zean and the Eaſt- Indies, as alſo the '* 
Sear of one of the moſt flouriſhing of all our Engliſh Eactories abroad) N 
are Silks, Chamlers, Valanced, . Cotton, Mohairs, Soap, Gali 
Jewels, Spices, and Drugs of all ſorts, c. 


Baritics.]ſ 
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7 
„ Lanttes.] About ſx days Journey, S. S. E. from Aleppo, is the 
ous Palmyra or Tadmor, now wholly in Ruins; yer ſuch Remains of 
my Porphyry Pillars and remarkable Inſcriptions, are ſtill extant, as 
fficiently evince its former State and Magnificence. For a particu» 
1 — and Deſcription of it. Vide Phil. Tranſact. No. 217, 218. 
„) About one Hour's Riding from the aforeſaid Tadmor, is a large 
uley of Salt, which is more probably thought to be that mention d 
Sam. 8. 13. (where King David ſmote the Syrians) than the other 
out Four Hours from Aleppo, though commonly taken for ſuch. 
) On the fide of a Hill, nigh to Aleppo, is a Cave or Grotto, re- 
Wrurckable among che Turks, for being (as they ſay) the Reſidence of 
"tis Ali for ſome Days; where is alſo the rough Impreſſion of a 
and in the hard Rock, which they believe was made by him. 
Under one of the Gates of Aleppo, is a Place for which the Turks have 
zreat Vene ration, keeping Lamps continually burning in it, becauſe 
{according to a receiv'd Tradition among 'em) the Prophet Eliſha did 
ive there for ſome time. (5.) In the Wall of a Moſque in the Sub- 
ubs of Aleppo, is a Stone of Two or Three Foot ſquare, which is won- 
derfully regarded by the more ſuperſtitious ſort of Chriſtians z becauſe 
init is a natural (but obſcure) Reſemblance of a Chalice, environ d 
(a 'twere) with ſome faint Rays of Light. Such ſtrange Apprehen- 
fons do the Romaniſts in theſe Parts entertain concerning this Stone, 
„dat for the Purchaſe of it vaſt Sums of Money have been profer d b 
reefWthem to the Turks; but as groſs Superſtition in the former did hatch 
perde Propoſal, ſo the ſame in the latter produc'd the Refuſal, the Turks 
being inexorable when requeſted to fell or give thar, which was once 
ſo ſacred as to become the conſtituent part ot a Moſque. (6.) Belong» 
ing to the Facobite Patriarch in Aleppo, are Two fair MSS. of the 
n-M Goſpels, written on large Parchment ſheets in Syrian Characters, (and 
. theſe either Gold or Silver) with variety of curious Miniature. (7.) 
1. between Aleppo and Alexandretta, (or Scanderoon) are the goodly Ruins 
„Not ſeveral ſtately Chriſtian Churches, with variety of Stone - Coffins lying 
af above ground in divers Places, and many Repoſitories tor the Dead 
hewen out of the firm Rock; but no perfect Inſcriptions to be ſeen, 
having actually made a particular ſearch for them my ſelt ſome Years 
„eo. (8.) In the large Plain of Antioch, (being Fifteen Leagues lo 
ad Three broad) is a ſtately Cawſey croffing almoſt the breadth 
ie Plain, and paſſing over ſeveral Arches, {under which ſome plea- 
ef fant Rivulers do gently glide ] all which was n and finiſh'd in Six 
Months time, by the Grand Viſier, in the Reign of Achmet, and that 
for a f peedy Paſſage of the Grand Signior's Forces to ſuppreſs the fre- 
quent Revolts in the Eaſtern parts of his Empire. (g.) In ſeveral Ca. 
ities of Rocks among Byland-Mountains (a te Hours from Scanderoon) 
i 5 [omerimes found good ſtore of Pas. compleatly petriſi d by 
m4 8 
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che exceſſive Heat of the Sun-Beams. (10.) Nigh to the Factory wile var 
rine at Scanderoon is a large (but unfiniſh'd) Building, commonly cal 
Scanderberg's Caſtle; being ly ſuppos d to have been erected by 

valiant Prince of Albania, inthe Career of his Fortune againſt the Turk; 
but tis more probably ht to be of an ancienter Date, having ther 
on the Arms of Godfrey of Bulloign. Laſtly, In the Eaftmoſt pan 
Scanderoon- Bay, is a ruinous old — — commonly by the Nan 
of Fonah's Pillar, eretted (as the rn Greeks alledge) in that 

Place where the Whale did vomit him forth. It's indeed much (in 
not undeſervedly) doubred, whether that Monument was erected t 

upon ſuch an Occaſion ; bur tis highly probable that this individual P; 
of the Bay was the very Place of the Whale's Delivery, it being th, 
neareſt to Nineveh of any in the Levant, Which Conjecture, I humb 
ſuppoſe, is ſomewhat more reaſonable chan that of ſome dreaming Ar 
cients, who vainly — that the monſtrous Fiſh did more than ſur 
round one Quarter of the World in the ſpace of Seventy two Hours IM nt 
moſt ; and that too when big with Child. | | 


Irchbiſhopzicks, &c.] 4rcbbiſbopricks, Biſbepricks, Univerſtin{ſul 
See Natolia. 


_— The Inhabitants of this Country are moſtly Turks {Won 
Greeks, ¶ whole reſpeRive Characters are already given in Turk y of He 
rope, page 186 and 193. J as alſo many Jews and Armenians, with otherWyer 
ſores of Chriſtians intermixt, of whom the Reader may find ſome Acker 
count towards the latter part of this Section, when we come to treat offſthe 

Paleſtine and the Eupbratian Provinces, == | 


+] The chief Language of this Country, is the Turkiſh, (ri e 
a Specimen of which, vide page 194.) the — heber being loſt ( 
mong em. The various 2 reſiding do commonly uſe thefi 
Lingua franca. e 


Government, ] This Country being ſubject unto, and ſucceſſively *© 
rul'd by the Selexcide, the Romans, the Saracens, the Chriſtians, and 
Sultans of Egypt, was ar laſt conquer d by the Th in the time i 
Selimus I. Anno 1517. under whoſe heavy Yoke it hath ever fn, 
groan'd, and is at preſent govern'd by its particular Baſſa, appointei 
by the Grand Signior, whole place of Reſidence is ordinarily at Ale, 
the principal Gy of this Province, and thought to be the Aram Sobal, 
mention d in Holy Scriptute. But the whole Country of Syria ¶ accord: 
ing ro its modern —_— is ſubje& to Three Balles; the firſt com. 
mealy reſiding (as aforeſaid) at Aleppo; the ſecond at Damaſcus in 
Phænice; and the third at Tripoli of Syria. Subordinate to each ct 
theſe 2%, both here and in other Parts of the Ottoman Dominiow, 
43 Py ; 4 - | 9 1 #0 = are 


\ 
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tious Cadi's or Judges, who hear and determine the ſeveral Cau- 
« whether Civil or Criminal, which at any time happen between 
and Man. And here I can't omit one particular, (which as tis a 
hey diſparagement to this People, fo I wiſh'rwere peculiar to them) 
their Mercenary Diſtribution of Juſtice ; for not always the Equity of 
e Cauſe, but the Libetality of the Parry does ordinarily determine the 
mer: As ſome of our Engliſh FaRories in theſe parts of the World 
experienc d more than once. 


Irms.] See the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Signior, page 194. 


Religion,) The Eſtabliſh'd Religion of this Country, is that of Aa- 
aniſm ; the Eſſential Teners of which are already ſer down, (page 

25.) ro which I remic the Reader, Bur ſince one thing enjoin'd by 
Religion is the moſt excellent and neceſſary Duty of Prayer, I 
an't omit one laudable Practice of this People in that Point; I mean 
por only their inimitable frequency in performing this Duty, (which is 
e times a Day) but alſo their moſt commendable fervency and ſeri- 
uſneſs in the performance of it. For whenever they ſer about the 
ame, they addreſs themſelves to the Almighty with all profound Re- 
ſpe& and Reverence imaginable, and in the humbleſt Poſture they can; 
ſometimes ſtanding, often kneeling, and frequently proſtrating them- 
des on the Ground, and kiſſing the ſame; and during the whole 
performance, their very countenance doth plainly declare the inward 


Fervour and Devotion of their Mind. Yea, ſo exact and punctual are 


they in obſerving the various Hours appointed for Prayer, and ſo ſeri- 
ous and devout in performing that Duty, that the generalicy of us 
Chriſtians have too good Reaſon (in both theſe Reſpects) to ſay with 
the Poet, Pudet hec opprobria nobis, &c. The Muezans or Marabounds, 


MF (being thoſe Perſons who call the People to Prayers) uſe commonly 


theſe words, Allab ehber, allah ehber, allah ekber ; eſchadou in la illab 
ilallah 3, bi alle ſalla, bi alle ſalla, alla ekber, allah ekber, allah ehber, 
la illa, illalab, i. e. God is great, God is great, God is great; — 
«* Teſtimony that there is but one God: Come, yield your ſelves 
* up to his Mercy, and pray him to forgive you your Sins. Gcd 
* is great, God is great, God is great, there is none other God bur 
„God. Diſpers'd over all this Country, and intermixt with the Turks, 
are many Jews, and various ſorts of Chriſtians, particularly Greeks, 
Armenians, Maronites, &c. but moſt lamentable is that State of thoſe 
Chriſtians at preſent, not only in reſpe& of that woful I 

under which they univerſally labour, and the Turkiſh Slavery and 
Infolence to which they are expos d; bur alſo in point 

diſmal Hears and Diviſions, thoſe numerous Factions and Parties now 
among em: For ſo bitterly inveterate are they againſt one another, 
and to ſuch a height do their Animoſities frequenrly come; as to — 

| re 


| 
. 
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freſh Occaſion to the Common Enemy, to harraſs them more and ms 
Chriſtianity was planted very early in thefe parts of the World; mx: 
of this Country being watered with the Bleſſed Goſpel in the Apoſtylic 
Age. | 


Pheanicia or Plenice, 


HIS Country (very famous of old, but now of a very ſad ang 
1 melancholy Aſpect, and groaning under the Turkiſh Yoke) hat 
undergone ſuch diſmal Devaſtations by the deſtroying Arabs, tha 
there's nothing now remarkable in it, fave a few Ancient Maritim 
Cities, (moſtly in Ruins) which yer maintain ſomething of Trade wit 
Strangers, as particularly Damaſcus, (call'd by the Turks, Scham) 
John d Acre, ( formerly Ptolemai) and laſtly Sure and Said, which wen 
the Ancient Tyre and Sidon. Leaving therefore this deſolate Country 
we paſs on to | 


Paleſtine or Fudga, C 


Hume. HIS Country {moſt memorable in Holy Scripture, rn 


fomerimes ſtild Canaan from Canaan, the Son of Chan ode 
ſomerimes the Land of Promiſe, becauſe promis d to Abrabam and hin 
Seed; and ſometimes Jud ea, trom the Nation of the Jews, or People m- 
of the Tribe of Juda, and now bounded on che Eaſt and North by 
part of Syria propria; on the Weſt by part of the Mediterranean & 
and on the South by Arabia Petræa] is term'd by the Italians and S9 
« niards, Paleſtina; by the French, Paleſtine; by the Germans, Paleſtinn 
or das Gelobte land; by the Engliſh, Paleſtine or The Holy Land. It 
call'd Paleſtine quaſi Philiſtim, from the Philiſtins, once a mighty N. 
tion therein; and Holy Land, becauſe twas the Scene of the Life and 
Sufferings of the cver Bleſſed and moſt Holy Zaſus, the glorious Reder con 
mer of Men, (bri 


Air.] The Air of this Country, excepting thoſe Parts adjacent tome 
the Lake of Sodom, (of which afterwards) is ſo extraordinary ple Ne 
ant, feren& and healthful to breathe in, that many of its preſent Inh-Mihile 
bicants do frequently arrive to a conſiderable Age. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Paleſ ine, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between 
265 _ 250 Degrees of Longirude, with 29 and 32 Degrees of South 


Soil. ] This Country (ſituated partly in the 4** and 53˙ Nont 
Climate, and nor exceeding ſeventy Leagues in length from Nort! 
: d i 6 $ „ 10 
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duth, and thirty in breadth from Eaſt ro Weſt) was bleſſed wich 
extraordinary rich and fertile Soil, producing all things in ſuch abun- 
ce, that the Scriprure terms it a Land flowing with Milk and Honey 
ſo wonderful was the Fertility thereof, and ſuch vaſt mulrirudes of 
wple did it maintain, that King David numbred in his time, no leſs 
kn 1300000 fighting Men, beſides the Tribes of Levi and Benja- 
in, Bur alas! Such were the crying Sins of its Inhabitants, that it not 
iy ſpew'd them our, as it had done thoſe who dwelt before them; 
the Almighty being highly provoked by their many and repeated 
wminations, hath turn d that fruitful Land into barrenne(s, for the wick- 
ws of them who dwelt therein. For ſuch is the diſmal State of this 
zunery at preſent, that (beſides che Twrkiſh Yoke, under which it 
ans) the greateſt part thereof is not only laid waſte, but even where 
uly manur'd, tis generally obſerv d, chat the Soil is not near fo fertile 
formerly. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part of this Country, 
about 14 Hours and a quarter; the ſhorreſt, in the Southmoſt, is about 
10 Hours; and the Night proportionably. 


Commodities, ] Such is the mean and depauperated State of this 
untry at preſent, that we may now reckon it deſtitute of all com- 
wities tor the Merchant; its Inhabitants, now-a-days, being mere 
mmgers to all manner of Commerce. In its flouriſhing Condition, 
nder the Kings of Judah and Iſrael, the People thereot did indeed 
nage a very conſiderable Trade abroad, and that chietly by the two 
Emous Emporiums of Tyre and Sydon above - mention d, beſides the Ships 
f Tarſhiſh, which Solomon ſent yearly to che Land of Ophir ; and ſo 
noted were theſe two maritime Cities of old tor Merchandizing, that 
he Evangelical Prophet, Iſaiah 23. 8. denouncing the Overchrow of 
ye, calls it The Crowning City, whoſe Merchants are Princes, and whoſe 
chers are the Honourable of the Earth: And, Verſe 3. he termeth 
oe, 4 Mart of Nations. But ſo tully accompliſh'd is the Prophetical 
ah penunciation againſt em both, and ſo low and deſpicable is their 
condition at preſent, that I heartily wiſh all flouriſhing Cities of 
(briſlendom might be ſo wiſe, as ſeriouſly to retle& on the ſame, 
and to take timely warning by them, eſpecially conſidering, that 
"moſt of our Populous and Trading Cities, are now ſuch Dens of 
+Wloiquiry, that their Inhabitants may juſtly dread , That till be more 
-Btolerable for Tyre and Sydon in the day of judgment, than for them, 


'N Rarities.) la the Southern Parts of Paleſline, is Aſphaltis or A 
nes, (fo rerm'd from 4og4a]1G>, i. e. Bit,. that noted 
Lake of Jude, where the abominable Cities of Sem and Gommrab 
Formerly ſtood, otherwiſe call'd the Dead Sea, and remarkable at pre- 
at for abundance of Sulphurous Vapours which ſtill aſcend in fo 
» bf a8. ; , ; great 
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great a meaſure, that no Bird is able to fly from one fide of the Ia 
to the other. 'Tis alſo obſervable for good ſtore of Apples prowin 
near its Banks, which appear very lovely to the Kye ; bur being to 

and cut up, prove mere naught; being nothing elſe bur a 1 0 


many Caves and Apartments hewn our of the firm Rock, which fon 


before Cities in theſe parts of the World were well known: But others 
with greater ſhew of probability, take em for the Caves of the Sit 
nians, mention d in the Book of Foſhua, unde the Name of Mearg 
3.) Not far from the (once) noted City of Tyre, are ſeveral lang 
uare Ciſterns, which ſtill go by the Name of Solomon 's among thi 
Chriſtians of that Country; but why ſo call'd, they can give no oth 


Ptolemais ) are yet to be ſeen the Ruins of a Palace, which acknoy 
ledgeth Richard I. King of England, for its Founder, and the Lior 
paſſant is ſtill viſible upon ſome of the Stones. (5s.) On Mount Cam 
are ſome Remains of a Monaftery of Carmelite Friars, with a Temple 
dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin; and under it is a private Cell or Cave 
which Travellers alledge to be the ancient reſiding Place of the Prophet 
Elias, On the ſame Mountain are found a great many Stones that hays 
the lively Impreſſion of Fiſhes Bones upon em. As alſo abundance of 
petrify'd Fruit, particularly Plumbs, or Stones of that reſemblance 
(6.) Not far from the Brook Cedron ſtands a part of the Pillar of 4 
ſalom, which he ereRed in his Life-rime, out of an ardent Defire to 

ternize his Name; and nigh to it, is a great heap of ſmall Stones, which 
daily encreaſerh, becauſe either Few or Mahometan paſſing by, ſeldom 
fail to throw one at the ſame, and that out of abhorrency of the Son's 
Rebellion againſt the Father. (7.) In the Mountains of Judah is 
remarkable Spring, where Philip is ſaid to have baptized the Ethiopia 
Eunuch, whereupon tis call'd by the Name of The Ethiopian Fountain 
and hath a Church adjacent, erected (tis probable) our of Devorion, 
in honour of the Place, and Memory of that Fact. Yer (by che by) 
*rwould ſeem that this were not the place of the Ethiopian's Baptiſm; 
becauſe thoſe rocky and declining Mountains are hardly paſſable cn 
Horſeback, much leſs in a Chariot. (8.) Nigh to the aforeſaid Fout- 
rain is a conſiderable Cave, where tis reported, St. John the Baptiſt 
did live from the ſeventh Year of his Age, till he appear'd in the Wil 
derneſs of Fudea, as the promis'd Elias, (9.) At Bethlehem is the 
goodly Temple of che Nativity, erected by St. Helena, (Mother of Cu- 
ant ine the Great) who call'd it St. Mary's of Bethlehem, Tis now pol. 
ſels'd by the Franciſcans of Feruſalem, and is ſtill intire, having many 
Chapels and Altars, but thoſe little frequented, except it be upon en. 
traordinary Occaſions, (10. ) In the Mountains of Fudea are the kt 
mains of an Antient Church, built by St. Helena, and dedicated i 


S. Ji 
— 


nauſeous matter. (2.) Nigh to the place of the Ancient Sarepta, ui 


vainly imagine to have been the Habitation of Men in the Golden A 


Reaſon than bare Tradition. (4.) At St. John d Acre (che Ancien 
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Jon the Baptiſt, and that in the place where Zachary the Prophet 
«born. And nigh to it (where the Bleſſed vie did viſit her Coufin 
the Body of Elizabeth 


wabeth ) is a Grotto, in which tis ſaid, that 
2 (11.) Upon the left hand in going out of the City of 
Wrufalem, by the Gate of Joppa, is Mount Sion, on whoſe top are ſtill 
de ſeen the Ruins of the Tower of David, which was once a Build- 
of wonderful Strength, and admirable Beauty. (12.) Upon Mount 


. is che ſtately Temple of che Holy Sepulchre, built by the afore- 


4 yirruous St. Helena, and hitherto viſited by multitudes of Chri- 
tans, who flock to it from all Parts of the World, either out of De- 
xion or Curioſity. It's divided into a vaſt multi tude of Apartments, 
mining many Chapels and Altars, which, for the moſt part, receive 
wir Names from ſome remarkable Circumſtance of our Saviour's Paſ- 
fon ; beſides thoſe, peculiar to Chriſtians of different Nations at Zeruſa- 

particularly che Abyſſines, Armenians, Georgians, Cophtes, Facobites, 
Mwonites, &c. and at the entry of one of thoſe Chapels is the Sepul- 


te of Godfrey of Boulogn on one hand, and that of his Brother Baldwin's | 
om the other. Bur Laſtly, In and about Jeruſalem (beſides the Ob» 
tables abovemention'd) are theſe following Particulars, viz. a Moſque + 


geſted in the very place where once ſtood the Cænaculum, the 


WCchurch of St. Sauiur, and that of the Purification of the Bleſſed 
Nin, with her ſplendid Sepulchre ; all chree built by the incompa- 


nble St. Helena. Add to theſe the decent Tomb of Zachary, near 


Brook Cedron, with the Sepulchre of Lazarus, at the Town of Bethany, 
gere likewiſe are ſhewn to Pilgrims all other noted Places in or 


about the City, which are frequently mention'd in the Sacred Volume; 


# Mount Olivet, the Garden of Gethſemare, the Valleys of Jehoſaphas 


and Cebinnon, the Pool of Siloim, the Field of Blood, &c. They more- 
over ſhew em the Places where formerly ſtood the Palaces of Cai- 
bas, Pilate and Herod, with the Houſes of Martha and Mary, and 
4mas the High Prieſt; as alſo the particular Place where St. Peter wept 
upon the denial of his Maſter, and where Juda the Traytor hang d 
tumſelf for the 2 of him. And fina PL The Pilgrims are con- 
dufted unto, and viſit the reſpective Place of each particular Scene of, 
our Saviour s Sufferings, with that of his Aſcenſion ar laſt, All which 
ue fully deſcribed by G. Sandys, Thevenot, and other later Travellers 
inthe Holy Land. To theſe Rarities of Paleſtine, I might alſo add thoſe 
many remarkable Creatures, (whecher Beaſts, Birds, or Fiſhes) that are 
mencion'd in Holy Wrir, and formerly more plentiful than ar preſent in 
this Country. But having drawn out this Paragraph already to ſo great 
a length, 1 ſhall not venture upon ſo vaſt a Subject; remitting the Rea- 
der to that incomparable Work of the Learned Bochartus, de Animalibus 
S. Scripture, where he may be fully ſarisfy'd in that matter. 
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Irchbiſhopzicks, ] As for Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſtis 
See Natolia. 


+] The mountainous Parts of this Country are moſſi 
poſſeſs d by the Arabs, (of whom in Arabia) the Valttys by the Myy 
(of whom in Africa.) Other People here reſiding, are a few Turks, ; 
many Chriſtians, particularly Greeks, (of whom in Europe) and inte 
mixt with all cheſe, are ſome Fews, and of them here in parcicul; 
The Modern Jews, to ſay nothing of em in former times, are gene 
rally Characteris d thus, viz. a Vagabond, Perfidious and Obſtinate ſo 
of People; a People now living as mere Aliens, not only in moſt Par 
of the Earth, but alſo in this 8 their own Country; a People i 
deed univerſally given to Trading where- ever diſpersd, but as uni 
verſally addicted 10 Cozening and Uſury where - ever they find occ: 
fion ; a People ſo ſingularly ſtigmatized by Heaven, that (according t: 
the Propher's Prediction) they're now become an Aſtoniſhment and # 
fing to all Nations. In a word, The Modern Fews (being extreme 
ly blinded in Judgment, and perverſe in Will) do not only remai 
moſt obſtinate in denying the Meſtas already come, notwithſtand 
ing the cleareſt Demonſtration ro rhe contrary ; but alſo they're ai 
People that's univerſally corrupted in Morals ; and that in the high- 
eſt degree, che generality of em being addicted to the blackeſt of 


Vices, | 
Language.] This Country being under the Turkiſh Yoke, irs In- 

habitants do generally uſe the Tukiſh Tongue. The various Chriſtians 

here reſiding, (whether European or Aſiat ick) do commonly ſpeak 

— Languages, peculiar to the Countries to which they Original 
ong. | 


Government. ] How, hd by whom this Country was govern'd, 
till it became a Roman Province, is beſt learn'd from the Hiſtorical Part 
of the Sacred Volume, and the Writings of the noted Fewiſh Hiſto- 
rian, Joſephus. The Land of Paleſtine being brought under the Roman 
Senate by Pompey the Great, continu'd ſubje to that State till the be- 
ginning of the Seventh Century, when *rwas invaded by the Perſians, 
and afrerwards made a Prey to the Saracens, yet reſcu'd from them y 
the Chriſtians, under Godfrey of Bouillon, Anno 1099. whoſe Succel- 
ſors held it about eighty Years ; bur being taken from them by Saladin 

King of Sia and Fg wel it remain'd” ſubje& to the Califes of Egypt, 
till conquer'd Anno 1517. by Selimus the firft, Emperor of the Turks, 
who ſubje&ed the ſame to the Ottoman Yoke, under which it groans 
to this very Day. 


Arms. 


t 
ſitit 
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Irms.] The Arms of the Chriſtian Kings of Jeruſalem were Lung, 
Gols Croſſet croſſe, Sol, commonly call'd the Crofs of Feruſalem. 
this Country being now a Part (as aforeſaid) of the Ottoman Do- 
nens, is allow'd no particular Arms at preſent, and can only claim 
hare of che Enſigns Armorial of the Turkiſh Empire in — What 
ſe are, ſee Turky in Europe, p. 194. | 


Beligion.] The preſent Inhabitants of Paleſtine, are, in Point of 
gien, reducible to three Claſſes, viz. Chriſtians, Jews, and Maho- 
ung. The chief Tenets embrac'd and maintain'd by the firſt and 
| of theſe, may he ſeen in their proper places, when treating of 
riſtendom and Turi in Europe. As for the Jews, I think no place 
re proper to diſcourſe of their Religion, than in this their Ancient 
untry, Know therefore that the Modern Jews, both here and 


2 i ewhere, adhere ſtil] as cloſely to the _ Diſpenſation, as their 
cent Circumſtances in a diſpers'd and deſpis'd Condition will allow. 
me Heir Service chiefly conſiſts in Reading of their Law in the Synagogue, 


xarance of Devotion. Sacrifices they uſe not ſince the Deſtruction 
Wi their Temple at Jeruſalem. The chief Articles of their preſent Be- 
ef and Practice, are theſe following: (1.) They all agree in the ac- 
wu ledgment of a Supreme Being, both Eſſentially and Perſonally 
ne; but entertain ſome ridiculous Apprehenſions concerning him, as 
ticularly the great Pleaſure they vainly imagine he takes in Reading 
eit Talmud. (2.) They acknowledge a twotold Law of God, viz. a 
itten and Unwritten one: The Written is that delivered by God to 
he Iſraelites, and recorded in the Five Books of Moſes. The Unmzrit- 
ly Wn was alſo (as they pretend) delivered by God to Moſes, and hand- 
| down from him by Oral Tradition, and now to be receiv'd pari pie» 
nit affectu, with the former. (3.) They aſſert the Perpetuity of 
teir Law, together with its Perfection; believing there can be nothing 
ded ro it, or taken from it. (4) They unanimouſly deny the ac- 
vmpli ſument of.che Promiſes and Prophecies concerning the Meſſlas ; 
bſtinately alledging, that he is not yet come, and that whenever he 
ppears, twill be with the greateſt worldly Pomp and Grandeur ima- 
able, ſubduing all Nations before him, and making them acknows 
ge Subjection to the Houſc of Fudah. For evading the expreſs Pre- 
litions of the Prophets, concerning his mean Condition and Sufferings, 
hey, without any ſhadow of Divine Authority, do confidently talk 
{a rwofold Meſſias ; one Ben Ephraim, whom they grant to be a Per- 
on of a mean and afflicted Condition in this World; another, Ben Da- 
id, who they believe ſhall be a ViRorious, Powerful Pricce, and the 
leſtorer of em to their former Liberty and Poſſeſſions. (5.) They 
link that the Sacred Name of God can't be blaſphem'd by Man, if he 


2 only 


in 
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wether wich various Prayers, which they perform with little or no ap- 
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only refrain from expreſſing the adorable ce tex. (6.) 
condemn all manner of Images, though only defign'd as a bare 
eſentation of Perſons to after Ages. ( 73 They imagine that 
bbath· day is to be ſo ſtrictly obſerv d, that Works even of Nec 
Mercy are to be neglected. Laſtly, They believe a Reſurreti : 
the Dead at the end of Time, and expect a General Judgmem Man t 
the laſt Day. Theſe we may reckon the chief Articles of the 7 
Creed at preſent ; but beſides them, they admit of many other thin 
which only Uſe and Cuſtom have authoriz'd, and thoſe are very ih 
tent, according to the different Countries in which they now reſi 
They are ſtill obſervant, (according to their Circumſtances) not on 
of the various Feſtivals appointed by God in the Fewiſh Church; 
alſo ſeveral others of Human Inſtitution, particularly that which th, 
early celebrate in 1 their Deliverance from the projet i 
Ruin of wicked Hamman. ring which Feſtival, the Book of Eft 
thrice read over in their Synagogues ; and whenever the Name of 
man is mention'd, they all with one accord, beat furiouſly with Har 
mers upon their Desk, as ſhewing thereby their abhorrency of: 
Perſon who intended ſo bloody a Maſſacre of their Forefathers, T 
ful Tidings of the Bleſſed Goſpel were proclaim'd in this Country 
Chri himſelf, and his Apoſtles; but the obſtinate Fews did ſhut thei 
Eyes againſt che Light, and ſtill perſiſt in their inflexible Obſtinacy | 
this yery Day. 


$ 4. The Eupbratian Provinces. 


a remaining Parts of the Aſiatick Turky, being Georgi 

Turkomania, and Diarbeck. Theſe Provinces are bound 
ed on the Eaſt by Perſia, on the Weſt by part of Natalia and Syria pri 
pria ; on the North by a little of Aiaſcovia; and on the South by e 
bia Deſerta. Georgia (formerly Iberia) is ſo call'd from Georgi, a Pet 
ple anciently inhabiting theſe Parts. Turkomania (formerly Armen 
Major) fo call'd from the Turks, a Scythian People who broke throug 
the Caſpian Straits, and poſſeſ d themſelves of theſe adjacent Prom 
ces. And Laſtly, Diarbeck (formerly Meſopotamia and Pad an- Aran 
of the Scriptures) but why fo call d, I find no ſatis factory Account. We 
chuſe to conſider all theſe three under the aſſum d Title of Euphratis 
Provinces, becauſe they lie near the Body and Branches of that [once 
famous River of Euphr ates, 


Air. 1 The Air of theſe Countries is generally very pleaſant, heaki 
ful, and temperate, eſpecially in che firſt and laſt. The oppoſite Pla 
of che Globe to cheſe Provinces, is that part of che vaſt Pacifick a - 
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ng between 255 and 265 Degrees of Longirude with 37 and 45 De- 
On gon ner 2 1 


Hoil.] The Soil of theſe various Provinces, (they lying in tlie 
and t North Climate) is generally reckon'd very fit for Paſture 
n the Banks of the Tigris and Euphrates; and in many — it produ- 
»h abundance of Fruits with variety of Grain. As alſo Georgia is faid 
afford great plenty of excellent Wine. The longeſt Day in the North - 
Moſt part of theſe various Provinces, is about 13 Hours and an half; the 

vneſt in the Southmoſt is 9 Hours and three quarters; and the Night 
portionably. 


Commodities.) Theſe being Thland Provinces, do not manage any 
ik or conſiderable Trade with Foreign Parts, and therefore their Com- 
ities are not very numerous, thoſe they export or barter with their 
ghbours, being chiefly Pitch, Fruits, Silk, and ſuch like. 


Rarities.) Ar Ourfa in Diæbeck, is a large Fountain well ſtock'c 
ith Fiſhes, call'd by the Turks, Abrahams Fountain and Fiſhes ; and of 
d great a Veneration among em, that the Banks of it are cover'd with 
Vous Carpets for above Twenty Paces in Breadth. (2.) Nigh to the 
oreſaid Ourfa, is a Mountain remarkable for ſeveral Grotto's, in which 
to be ſeen very ancient Sepulchres of many Primitive Chriſtians. 
) Adjacent to Caraſara, (another Town in Diarbeck_) ate mary Ilt- 
e Rooms hewn out of the firm Rock, which were probably ſome 
nate Cells for ancient Chriſtians, who affected ſuch Retirement: 
ach of em having as twere a Table and Bench, with a Repbſing Place, 
| artificially cut out of the hard Stone; and over each of their Doors 
a2 lively Impreſſion of a Crofs, (4.) On the Eaſt of Tygris, ovet- 
iat Moſul, are the Ruins (and thoſe hardly diſcernable) of the once 
ear and famous City of Nineveh ; the very Proſpect of which, m 
Inke the Beholder with juſt Apprehenfions of the fading Glory of a 
eniWiblunary Magnificence, and that the largeſt of Cities are not too bi 
vol Morſe! for devouring Time to conſume. (5.) About a Day a 
noul's Journey from Bagdat, is the Sepulchre of che Prophet Ezekiel, 
nich is yearly viſited by the Jews of Bagdat with great Devotion. 
Walls.) About the ſame Diſtance from Bagdat, but between the Eupbrates 
Hand T1gris, is a prodigious heap of Earth, intermixt with a multitude 
Ke it Bricks bak d in the Sun, whereof each is Thirty Inches ſquare, and 
tee thick, the whole being Three hundred Paces in Circuit, is call'd 
emrod by the Chriſtians and Jews in thoſe Parts, and commonly be- 
lhWev'd by che Vulgar fort of em, to be the Remains of the renowned 
wer of Babel; bur others rather follow the Opinion of the Modern 
abs, who calls it Agartovf, and believe it to have been rais'd by an 
Fan Prince, as a Beacon or Watch * to call his Subjects _ 
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ther upon all Occaſions. (7. ) Nigh to Carklequen (a Town of Turco 
nia) is a vaſt Rock in which are divers artificial private Appartment 


generally reckon'd the retiring Place of Sr. Chryſoſtome during his Exil 
2 Chriſtians of thoſe Parts alledge. 


Aꝛchbiſhopricks, &c. ] For Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſiti 
See Natolia. | 


- Wanners. ] The Inhabitants of theſe different Provinces, are ve 
different in their Tempers and Manners. The Armentans (or thoſe g 
Turcomania) are Perſons of a good Behaviour, and Juſt in their Dez 
ings; and ſome of them (addicted to Traffick) are diſpers'd throup 
moſt parts of the Trading World. But che People of Georgia are lai 
to be extremely given to Thieving, Drunkenneſs, and moſt ſorts of 
ther Vices. Thoſe of the Female Sex are generally reckon'd the md 
beautiful Women of any in all the Oriental Countries; and fo high| 
eſteem d are they by the Grand Signior, and King of Perſia, that thei 
reſpective Seraglio's are well ſtor d with them. 


Language.] The 7Twkhiſh, Perſian, and Armenian Tongues, are 
underſtood and much us'd in theſe Provinces, eſpecially the Turkiſh. | 
Diarbeck the Armenian Tongue is chiefly made uſe of in Divine Servic 
and in Georgia the corrupted Greek. 


Government. The Weſtern Parts of theſe Provinces do 01 
SubjeRion moſtly to the Grand Signior, and the Eaſtern to the Kin 
of Perſia, and that purely as the Neceſſity of their Affairs require 
Thoſe ſubject to the Great Signior, are govern'd by various Beglerhg 
of his Appointment, and choſe in Subjection ro the Perſian Power ; a 
rul'd by ſeveral Princes, ſome bearing the Title of Kings, (as one in i! 
Eaſt of Georgia) who are elected by the King of Perſia, and Tribura 
to him. Nevertheleſs, there are in theſe Provinces ſeveral Kings at 

Princes, who fear neither the Ottoman Slavery, nor the Perſian Power 
bur eagerly maintain their Freedom, and keep all the Paſſcs ot ü 
Mountains, notwithſtanding many Efforts hitherto made to the cot 
trary. 


Arms. ] See che Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Signior, page 194- 


wap axe The prevailing Religion in many parts of this Cout 
try, is that of the Armenians; The principal Points whereot are the! 
Three : (1.) They allow che Apoſtolick and Nicene Cr:eds, but agre 
wich the Greeks in aſſerting the Proceſſion ot the Holy GHeſt trom , 
| Father only. (2.) They believe that Chriſt at his Veſcenc iuto Hell 
Irecd the Souls of all the Damn d from theuce, and repricy'd chem? 

- | of 


—— 
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com the end of the World, when they ſhall be remanded to Eternal Flames. 
nen ;) They alſo believe that the Souls of the Righteous are not admitted 
Laie che Bearifical Viſion until after the Reſurreion ; and yer they pray 


o Saints departed, adore their Pidures, and burn Lamps before them, 
mying likewiſe for the Dead in general. They uſe Confeſſion to the 
Frieft, and of late have been taught the ſtrange Doctrine of Tranſub- 
ſuntiation by Popiſh Emiſſaries, diſpers'd through moſt parts of this 
large Country; but they ſtill give the Euchariſt in both Species to the 
airy, and uſe unleavened Bread ſoak d in Wine. In adminiſtring the 
oſe ¶ ¶ $acrament of Baptiſm, they plunge the Infant thrice in Water, and 

jly the Chriim with conſcerated Oyl in Form of a Croſs, to ſeveral 
ts of the Body; and then touch the Child's Lips with the Euchariſt. 
Theſe are the chief Teners and Practices of the Armenians in Religious 
Matters: Bur to theſe we may add that vaſt multitude of Faſts and fe- 
fiuuls, which they punctually obſerve ; (one fourth part of the Year 
being ſuch) and truly ic is in the Obſervation of em that the — 
of the Chriſtian Religion is as yet kept up among this People. Cbriſtia- 
ty was planted in theſe parts of the World in the earlieſt Ages of the 
Church, Bartholomew the Apoſtle being generally reckon'd the chief (if 


y wt firſt) Propagator thereof. 
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Reduc'd (page 46.) to Six Claſſes, 


viz. 


The chief of the 4 
are 


The chief of the Phi- 
lippin are 


In the Iſlands des Larrons 


The chief of the Mo- 
luccoes are 


CELIAC TS. 
Concerning the Aſiatick Iſlands. 


Fapan — Y 


The chief of the => 


The Japan Iſlands. | 
The Philipin I{lands. | 
The Iſles des Larrons. | 
The Moluccoes. 

The Iſlands of the Sund. 

The Maldives and Ceylon. | 
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of the Sund are Borneo. þ 
N Mataran, 8. ord Bones 15 
tl 
The chief of the Maldives is Male None. t 
In the Iſland Ceylon — | | Candea. . 
Theſe Iſlands (as aforeſaid) being reduc'd to Six Claſſes; of each g 
theſe Claſſes ſeparately, and in their Order. Therefore, of 
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$ 1. The Japan Mandi. 
ame. Tul Iſlands (thought by ſome to be the Fabadii of 


the Ancients) are term'd by the Italians, Giapone ; by the, 


Spaniards, Iſlas del Fapon ; by the French, les Iſles du Fapon ; by the 
Germans, die Japaniſche Inſuln , and by the Engliſh, The Japan Iſlands ; 
bur why fo call'd I find no ſatisfactory Account among. Criticks. 


Tir. ] The Air of theſe Iſlands doth much encline to Cold, but is 
generally eſteem d very wholeſome to breathe in. The oppoſite Place of 
the Globe to Japan, is that part of the Paragueyan Ocean, lying between 

k. 3% and 350 Degrees of Longirude, with 30 and 40 Degrees of Sou- 
thern Latitude. 


Soil. ] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is reckon'd abundantly fertil in 
Grain, Roots, and divers forts of pleaſant Fruits; as alſo the Ground 
tos, (though much overſpread with Foreſts, and encumbered with vaſt Moun- 
tains) is very fit for Paſturage, and well ſtock'd with multitudes of Cat- 
tle, The length of the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands, is much the 
ſame as in the middle Provinces of China, they both lying under the 
ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Gold 
Silver, Elephants Teeth, and moſt ſorts of Minerals. 


Rarities, ) There is in Japan (according to the Teſtimony of 
Varenius ) a very remarkable Fountain, whoſe Water is almoſt equally 
hot with boiling Oil; it breaks forth only twice a Day for the ſpace of 
one Hour, during which time the Eruption is ſo violent, that no- 
thing can withſtand the Strength of its Current; for with ſuch a migh- 
ty force doth the Water burſt out, that tis ſaid ro raiſe up, and throw 
away the greateſt Stone they can lay over the Mouth of the Fountai 
and that with ſuch a Noiſe, that it frequently reſembles the Report o 
2 great Gun. (2.) In the ſame Iſland is a prodigious high Mountain, 
ho generally ſuppos d to equal (and by ſome to ſurpaſs) the famous Pike 

of Tenerife, being viſible almoſt Forty Leagues off ar Sea, though eigh- 
teen diſtant from che Shore. (3.) In this Cluſter of Iſlands are com- 
monly reckon'd no leſs than eight different Vulcano's, whereot ſome are 
very terrible, Here alſo is great variery of Medicinal Waters, and mas» 
Tt ny hot Springs beſides that moſt remarkable one above · megrion d. 
(40 In che Cicy of Meaco is a mighty Coloſſus of gilded Copper, to 
which People pay their Devotions. Of ſuch a prodigious bignels is that 
Pagod, chat being ſer in a Chair, which is Eighty Foot broad, and Se- 
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venty high) no leſs than fifteen Men may conveniently ſtand on his 
Head. His Thumb is ſaid to be Fourteen Inches about, and proportion. 

able to it is the reſt of his Body. In this City are reckon'd about Se. 
venty Heathen Temples, and one of them is ſaid to be furniſh'd with 
no 4 than 3333 gilded Idols. | 


4 AIrchbiſhopricks, &c. ] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities 
One. 


Manners.] The 7apanners (being a People of an Olive-colour't 
Complexion) are generally of a tall Stature, ſtrong Conſtitution, and 
fit to be Soldiers. They're ſaid ro have vaſt Memories, nimble Fancies, 
and ſolid Judgments. They are abundantly Fair and Juſt in their 
Dealings, but naturally Ambitious, Cruel, and Diſdainful to all Stran. 
gers, eſpecially choſe of the Chriſtian Religion, admitting none ſuch 10 
Traffick with em ſave only the Dutch, who (ro monopolize an advan. 
tageous Trade) are ſo complaiſant to thoſe Pagan People, as to ſuf: 


I — the very Profeſſim of Chriſtianity during their abode among 


Language.] The Fund Tongue is ſaid to be very Polite and Co 
pious, abounding with many Synonimous Words, which are commonly 
us d according to the Nature of the Subject; as alſo the uality, Age, 
and Sex, both of the Speaker, and the Perſon to whom the Difcourſ 
is directed. | ; 


Governrfient, ] Theſe Iſlands are Govern'd by ſeveral Petty King 
and Princes, (or Tanes) who are all ſubject to one Sovereign, ſtil d the 
Emperor of Fapan. His Government is alſo Deſporical, and his Subjech 
dore him as a God; never daring to look him in the Face, and whe 
they ſpeak of him, they turn their Countenances down to the Earth 


Peculiar to the Emperors of Japan, is the following Cuſtom; viz. thai 


they eſteem ir a kind of Sacrilege to ſuffer eicher Hair or Nails to be cut 
after Coronation. l 


Arms.] The Emperor of Japan (according to the Relation of the 
Ambaſladors of the Dutch, Eaft-India Company) bears Or, Six Stars, Ar 
gent, in an Oval Shield, and bordered with little Points of Gold. Bu 
according to others, his Arms are Sables, with Three Trefoils Argent. 


. Beligion, ] The Japanners are groſs Idolaters, having a multitude d 
Idols, to whoſe. particular Service great numbers both ot Men and Wo 
men do conſecrate themſelves, The chief of thoſe Idols are call 
by the Names of Amida and Foqueux. The Voraries of the former att 
ſaid to aſſert the Souls Immortality, and the Pythagirean Metempſychaſis; 

| aut 
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nN thoſe of the latter imagine, That the frequent Repetition of certain 
* Wrords will arane for all their Miſdoings, and procure to em the Enjoy- 
et of compleat Felicity at laſt. Great was the Multicude of Con- 


ſtimony of our Roman Mifſi-naries, who. Anno 1596. reckon d no leſs 
han 600000 of the Natives, then actually proſeſſing the Chriſtian Re- 
gon. But how many ſoe er were really broughr o'er to the Knowledge 
f the Truth, moſt certain it is, that they quickly Apoſtatiz'd from the 
ime; and that no Perſon dares openly avow the Doctrine of Chriſt ſince 
he Year 1614. all Europeans (ſave the Dutch) and others proſeſſing 
iſtianity, being then expell'd choſe Iflands, and not likely to have 
ny more Acceſs there for the future. 


an $ 2. The Philippin Ilands. 


dul Name.) T2 ESE Iſlands (diſcover'd by Magellan, Anno 1520.) 

are term'd by the Italians, Philippine ; by the Spaniards, 
lar de Philippe; by the French, Philippines; by the Germans, Philip- 
piniſche Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, The Philippin Iſlands; fo call'd from 
% I. of Spain,, in whoſe time they began to be inhabited by Spa- 


Harde. 


Tir.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is very moderate, notwithſtanding 
hey lye ſo near the Line. The oppoſite Piace of the Globe to them, 
the Northmoſt part of Bra ſil. 


Soil.] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is generally very fertil, producing 
In great abundance moſt ſorts of Grain, Herbs, and Fruits. They are 
allo very fit for Paſturage, and ſeveral of em are well furniſnd with 
ſome rich Mines of Gold, and other Metals. The length of the Days 
and Nights in theſe Iſlands, is much the ſame as in the Southern Parts 
of China, they lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Rice, 
tte balſe, Wax, Honey, Sugar-Canes, Gold, Cotton-Wooll, Oc. 


zu Barities.] In the Sea ſurroundiag theſe Iſlands, is frequently ſeen 
+ MW forr of Fiſh or Sea-Monſter, about che bigneſs of a Calf, which in 

Snape doth much reſemble the ancient Sirenes, ſo famous among the 
e oets; whence our Engliſh Navigators term it the Woman-Fiſh, becauſe 
ves Head, Face, Neck, and Breaſt are ſomewhar like thoſe of the Fair 
ex. In ſeveral of the Philippins are ſome little Vulcano's, eſpecially 
ir: bole of the Iſland Tandaia, 


uid X 4 Irch- 


arts to Chriſtianity once in theſe Iſlunds, if we might ſafely credit the 
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Archbiſhopzicks,] Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, viz. that 
Manilla, 


chopricks,] And ſubjeR to him are ſeveral ſuffragan Biſbops, bum 
heir Number and Titles are uncertain. : 


Univerſities.) UVyiverſities in theſe Iſlands. None. 


Manners.) The Natives of theſe Iſhonds are generally a Courageous 
and Valiant fort of People, maintaining till their Liberty in ſeverl 
places: They're ſaid to be Civil and Honeſt enough in their Dealing, 
with the Chineſes and Europeans, but moſt of em have a great Averſion 
— having been extremely ill us d by that Nation in diver 
re , | 


Language.] The prevailing Language in theſe Iſlands, is the Sy 
1165 which is not ony in uſe among the Spaniards themſelves, but i; 
[ſo underſtood and ſpoken by many of the Natives. As for the La. 


guage peculiar to em, we can give no particular Account thereof, fave 
only its near Affinity to the Malay Tongue. | 


Government,] Theſe Iſlands being moſily ſubject to the King of 
Spain, are rul'd by a particular Vice-Roy appointed by his Catholick Ma. 
zeſty, whoſe Place of Reſidence is in Laconia, the biggeſt of em al, 
The Nati ves (as aforeſaid) do ſtill retain their Liberties in ſeveral Plz 
ces, NA in the Iſle of — 4 4% thoſe People call'd Hil- 
noones, (i. e. Mountaineers) Sologues and Alfoores, acknowledge nothing 
of Subjection to the Span Power. F 


Arms. 


Religion, } Many of the milder ſort of the Natives are inſtructed in, 
and make Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion; and that by the Care and 
Diligence of Roman Miſſionaries ſent thither from time to time. The 
reſt being of a ſavage and intractable Temper, continue ſtill in the thick 

iſt of Paganiſm. The Spanjards here reſiding, are the ſame in Rl: 


d. 3. Les des Larrons. 


®HESE Iſlands were diſcovered by Magellan, Anno 1520. and fo 
nam d by him from the Nature of their Inhabitants, who were ex- 


— \ to Thieving, This being all that's 3 * 
4. 
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6. 4. The Molucques, or Moluccoes, 


me. THESE Iſlands, unknown to the Ancients, are rerm'd by 
the Italians, Molucche, by the Spaniards, Molucco's ; by 

French, Iſles Moluques; by the Germans, die Molucciſche Inſuln ; and 
the Engliſh, the Molucques or Moluccee-Iſlands ;, fo call'd from the 
id Moloc, which in the Language of the Country ſigniſieth the Head; 
Wcauſe theſe Iſlands properly call'd the Moluccoes, are ſituated, as 'twere, 
the Head or Entrance of the Indian Archipelago, 


lion] Air.] Theſe Iſlands lying under, and on either fide of the Line, 
rene Air is extremely hot, and generally eftcem'd very unwholſome. The 
poſite place of the Globe to the Moluccoes, is the Northern part of 


ſil, 


Hoil,] The Soil of rheſe Iſlands is not reckon'd fo fertile as that of 
e Philippin, eſpecially in Grain, but for abundance of Spices and rich 
ines of Gold, they far ſurpaſs them, The Days and Nights do not 
ach vary in their Extent all the Year round, theſe Iſlands being fo near 
To, and partly under the Equinoctial. 


Commodities, ) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Gold, 
otton, Spices of all ſorts, eſpecially Cinamon, Pepper, Cloves, Ginger, 


— umegs, Maſtick, Aloes, Cc. 
14. 
ing Barities.] In the Iſland of Timor and Solor, grows a Tree which 


nketh exactly like Human Excrements : A conſiderable part of an 
mm of which Tree, is to be ſeen in the Publick Muſeum of Greſham 
lege, London, (2.) In ſeveral of the Moluccoes are divers Vulcan's, 
rcicularly that call'd Gounong-apy in Banda, which ſome Years ago 
ade a dreadful Eruption, not only of Fire and Sulphur, but alſo of 
ch a prodigious number of Stones, that they cover d a great part of 
elſland ; and ſo many dropt into the Sea, that where twas formerly 
ty Fachom Watet near the Shore, is now a dry Beach, (3.) In Ter- 
#4 (cne alſo of the Moluccoes_) is another Vulcano, reckon'd by many 
be yet more terrible than the former, for a particular Deſcription 
which, Vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 216. (4.) In the Moluccoes is a Bird 
md by the Natives Manucodiata, i. e. Avis Dei; and by the Euro- 
ans, the Bird of Paradiſe. He is indeed a Crearure of admirable 
auty, and being always ſeen upon the Wing, twas currently be- 
ey d that he had no Feet. But that Opinion is now found to be a 
roſs Miſtake (as every noted Muſeum of Natural Rarities ſufficiently 
inceth) notwithſtanding the ſame waz not only receiv'd by the un- 
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thinking Vulgar, but a ſo embrac'd even by ſome conſidering (yet then 
in deceiv'd) Naruraliits; among whom the great Scaliger | Exerc. 2: 
S, 2. | was vie, and hkewiſe Geſner | the Pliny of Germany] being |: 
into the ſame Error, hath pictur'd that Bird accordingly. To the! 
Remarkables abovemention'd, I may here add that rare Quality of Cle 
(one of the chief Spices produc'd in theſe Iſlands,) viz. their ſtrange x 
tractive Virtue when laid near any Liquids, being able to drain a Ho: 
ſhead of Wine or Water in a ſhort time: whereby ſome unwary Con 
manders of Ships have been moſt unexpectedly depriv'd of their beloy 
Liquors. 


8 Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks, Univerſiti 
ne. 


Manners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands, eſpecially ſuch as inhaiſ 
the midland Parts, are by moſt, eſteem'd a treacherous, inhuman, an 
baſe kind of People; much given to beaſtly Pleaſures, and general 
walking naked; but thoſe upon, or near the Sea-Coaſts, who hare 
Commerce with Europeans, are pretty well civiliz'd, and ſeveral of en 
prove very ingenious. Their manner of Dealing is all by Barteriog 
they being Strangers as yer to Money, 


a A 

| J All we can find of che Language peculiar to the N 
tives of theſe Ilands; is, that tis as barbarous as they who own ic. Th 
Trading Perſons among em in their Dealings wich Strangers uſe 
Portugueze Tongue. 


Government. ] Theſe Iſlands are ſubje& to many Sovereigns of the 
own, and ſome (particularly Celebes and Gill») have each of em (e 
veral petty Kings, whom they own as Sovereign Lords and Governor 
The Portugueze formerly had got conſiderable footing in theſe Iſlands; 
but now the Dutch, who ſend thither many of their condemned Crimi 
pals to be there employ'd as perpetual Slaves. 


Arms. 


Beligion.] The Natives of the Moluccres are, for the moſt pat! 
roſs Idolaters; and intermixt with them are many Mahomet anc, witli 
e who know a lictle of Chriſtianity; which Kn 2wiedge hath not heal 
improv'd very briskly in thoſe poor Creatures, ever ſince they heppeucg 


to change their Maſters, 


6. 5. Tix 


art 


t then a 
c. 2: 
br 6 5. The Iſlands of the Sund. 

the \ 

ClnWre. ] HESE Iſlands (unknown to the Ancients) are term'd 
inge x the Italians, ola di Sunda ; by the Spaniards, Iſlas del 
2 Hot; by the French, les Illes de la Sonde; by the Germans, die Inſuln is 
Con ee; by che Engliſh, The Iſlands of the Sonde or Sund; fo call'd from 
xelore$ Straits of the Sund, between the Iſles of Java and Sumatra. 
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* 


it.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is extremely hot, (they being ſitu- 
under the ſame Parallels of Latitude with the Moluceges } and in 
ura "tis mighty unwholſome, by reaſon of many Lakes wh-rewit! 
Wc iſland abounds. The oppoſite place of the Globe to the Iſles of 
hahe Send, is part of Terra firma, and the Land of the Amazons, inSouth 
1, rica. 

nera!! 
1 
of 'en 
ering 


ati 


Soil.) The Soil of theſe Iſlands is generally very good, eſpecial- 
in Fave and Sumatra, affording great plenty of Corn and Frujcs ; 
zhrily abounding with the chiefeſt of Spices ; well furniſh'd wich 
nous kinds of Fowl; and wonderfully ſtor d with rich Miaes of 
1d, Tin, Iron, Sulphur, and ſeveral other Minerals. The length 
the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands, is much the ſame throughout 
1 1 Year, their Latitude eicher South or Northern being incon- 
Wierable, 


Commodities, ] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Gold 


cheil great quantities, moſt ſorts of Spices, plenty of Wax and Honey, 
n (e n of Silks and Cottons, ſome precious Stones, and the belt kind of 
nö 


Barities.] In the Iſland of Fava are Serpents pf a prodigious 
n2th and bigneſs; one being taken at a certain time, that was thir- 
en Yards and a half long; and ſo big, that they found a young Boar 
his Belly, In the ſame Iſland is a remarkable Vulcano, which ſome- 
mes burns with great Rage. (2.) Towards the middle part of Suma- 
% is another burning Mountain, cad Mons Balulvanus, which vo- 
is forth Fire and Alhes in like manner as Mount Atna in Sicily, or 
n vis in Naples, (3.) In the fame iſland is a very obſervable Tree, 
al'd Sangali by the Malayans ; and by the Portugueze, Arbor trifte de 
a; ſo rerm'd from its remarkable 2 ot putting forth abun- 
ance of lovely Buds every Evening, (which look very pleaſant to the 


ge, and fill che places adjacent with a moſt fragrant Smell) but theſe 
Wing and falling ro the Ground when the Sun ariſeth, it appears in 
Tix . 4 
nelancholy and maurning Dreſs all Day long. (4) lu the Iſland of 
| Borne 
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Borneo is a Creature uſually known to our Engliſh Navigators, by 
Name of the Savage Man ; being of all Brutes likeſt to Man, both MW" 
Shape, Stature, and Countenance, walking alſo upright upon his : 8 
Hinder Legs, and that frequently, if not always. He is a Creature 
great ſtrength and extremely ſwift in running. Many reckon him 
Ape peculiar to Borneo, and the hunting of him is eſteem d a Princ: 

Diverſion. | - 


Ins, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks , Univerſi 


1 


Manners. ] The Natives of theſe Iſlands do conſiderably dif 
in point of Manners; thoſe of Borneo being generally eſteem'd Men 
good Wits, and approved Integrity: Thoſe of Java very treachero 
proud, and much given to lying: And the Inhabitants of Sumatra 
affirm d to be good Artificers, cunning Merchants, and ſeveral of . 
expert Mariners. 


Language.] The Language in theſe various Iſlands is not the ſan 
at leaſt it doth mightily differ in variety of Dialects. The Trading Pet 
plc who have frequent Dealings wich the Franks, do underſtand a C 


peak the Portugueze Tongue, 


Government.) In each of theſe Iſlands are ſeveral Kings. In g 
neo two, one Mahometan, and the other Pagan. In Sumatra and n 
are many Princes, ſome Mahometan, and ſome Pagan, The chief of, 
thoſe in Sumatra is the King of Achem, and Materan is the chief i 
4 The Hollanders and Portugueze have eſtabli ſn d ſeveral Factont 

theſe Iſlands, eſpecially the former. 


Irms, ] 


Beligion.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands, who reſide in che Jalan 
Parts, are generally groſs Idolaters; but thoſe towards the Sea C 
are, for the moſt part, zealous Profeſſors of the Doctrine of abit 
in ſeveral of its Fundamental Points. | 


6. 6. The Maldives and Ceylon, 


am.] TEE Iſlands (unknown in former times, except Cel 
which is thought by ſome to be the Opbir of Solomon, and 

the Taprobane of the Ancients) are term'd by the Italians, Maldivt 
Ceylon; by the Spaniards, Maldivas, Ceylon; by the French, Iſles di 
Malajves & Ceylon; by the Germans, die Maldiviſche Inſuln & Ceyln 
10 
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by the Engliſh, the Maldives and Ceylon. They are cailed Maldives 
50% Won ale, the chiefeſt of em; and Dive, which in their Language 
ay ies an Iſtand: Bur from whence Ceylon derives its Name is not very 


tuin. 


r.] The Air of theſe Iſlands (notwiĩthſtanding of their nearneſs 
W chc Line) is very temperate, there falling a kind of Dew every Night, 
hich pay helps to qualifie the ſame, yet frequently yy to 
angers- But in Ceylon tis ſo pure and wholeſome, that the Indians 
m this Iſland, Temariſin, i. e. a Land of Pleaſure. The oppoſite place 
the Globe to theſe Iſlands is part of Mare del Zur, lying between 
io and 290 Degrees of Longitude; with the Equator, and 10 Degrees 
South Latitude. 


Hoil.] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is extraordinary fruitful, 
Corn, whereof the Maldives are ſaid to be ſcarce. The length of the 
Wis and Nights in them, is much the ſame throughout the whole 
ear, the Latitude of the Northmoſt of em being inconſiderable. 


cCommodities.] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Ci- 
non, Gold, Silver, moſt ſort of Spices, Rice, Honey, Precious 


01 „Ce. 


Barities.] In Ceylon is that remarkable Mountain, commonly call'd 
lam's Pike, which is of a great height, and reported to ſend forth 
omerimes from its top both Smoke and Flame. In many of the Maldive 
Wands grows that Tree bearing the Cacoa, or India Nuts, which is very 
rkable for its various uſes; for our of it is yearly drain'd a large 
tuntity of Juice, which being drawn at certain Seaſons, and prepared 
fer different manners, do taſte exactly like excellent Oil, Butter, Milk, 
s alſo ſome ſorts of Wine and Sugar. Of the Fruit they uſually make 
Eread, and the Leaves ſerve as Paper to write _ And as for the 
runk of the Tree, they employ it either in building of Houſes or Ships, 
heſe Iſlands likewiſe abound with variety of pretty white Shells, which 
ae much admir'd, and paſs current as Money in many parts of the adja- 
ent Continent. | 


' Irchbiſhopzicks, &c.] Arch5iſhopricks,. Biſhopricks , Univerſities, 
One. 


u PManners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands (being for the moſt part, 

all and ſtrait of Body) are eſteem d a lazy, proud and e ffeminate ſort 
10 of People, yet ſome of em are repured to be good Artificers in Metals. 
ost of em go ſtark naked, except what Natural Inſtinct prompteth 


And Soldiers. 3 Lan- 


them to cover. To wear long Hair, is the only Privilege of the King 
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Language. The inhabitants of the Maldives have a culi 
Een of their 423 Thoſe who reſide on the Sea-Coaſts of Ceylmn, it 
fiand a little Dutch, and ſomething of che Portuguezs Tongue. 


Government.) The Maldives are moſtly ſubject to one Sovereig 
who hath his ordinary Reſidence in Male, the chief of all choſe Iſlang 
And Ceylon is govern'd by its own King, reſiding at Candea, to why 
feveral little Princes are Tributary; but much of che Sea-Coaſts is ps 
ſeſi d by the Durch. The Maldive Sovereign is ſaid to aſſume the Titled 
Sultan, King of Thirteen Provinces, and Twelve thouſand Iſlands, u 
thoſe of the Maldives, their number being generally accounted ſuch, 


 Irms,] 


Religion.) The Natives of this mighty Cluſter of Iſlands, are par 
Mahometans, partly Idolaters, eſpecially the latter, Paganiſm beit 
moſt predominant of the rwo, 


. And ſo much for 4ſis and the Aſcatick Iſlands. Now followeth 


CHAP. 
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The Land of the Negroes — 
Suinea 
Nubia — 
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Exterior or Inf. 


Ethiopia) 


Interior or Sup. 


To theſe add the African Iſlands. 
Of awhich in Order. Therefore, 
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Erife, or the Lower Egypt —— Alexandria— 
; e Northward 

Bechria, or Middle Egypt-—— Cairo 

Sabid, or Upper Egypt- 

The Coaſts of the Red Sea Ceſſir 


ame. Hs Country [much theTame with ancient Egypt, and n 
bounded on the Eaſt by the Iſthmus of Suez and the . 
Sea; on the Weſt by Barbary, Bildulgerid and Zaata; on the North 
part of the Mediterranean Sea; and on the South by Nubia and Ae 
was variouſly nam'd of old, as Miſraim, by the ems; Auguſtanica, 
the Romans; Oceana, by Beroſus ; Ogygia, by Xenophon , Potamia, by K 
rodotus; and Hefeſtia, by Homer, &c. It is now term'd by the Itali: 
Egytto; by the Spaniards, Egypto; by the French, Egypte; by the 6: 
mans, Egypten ;, and by the Engliſh, Egypt; ſo call'd | as many imagine 
from Egyptus, Son of Belus, and Brother to Danaus. 


54d 


Chief Town 


Souchwar | 


It comprehends Situated 


— The Air of this Country is __y hor, and generally eſtcen! 
extremely unwholſome, being always inteſted with nauſeous Vapour 
aſcending from the fat and ſlimy Soil of the Earth. That it never rain 
in Egypt, as ſome have boldly affirm'd, may defervedly claim a plat 
among the Vulgar Errors of the World. The oppoſite place of the Globe 
to Egypt, is part of Mare Pacificum, lying berween 232 and 242 Degret 
of Longirude; within 21 and 31 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) Egypt, (lying in the 4** and 5** North Climate) was, and 
ſtill accounted, as fertile a Country as any in the World; the Soi being 
wonderſully ſatned by the yearly overflowing of the Nile. It's exceed 
ing plencitul of all forts of Grain; and for its vaſt abundance of Cor 

in former times, was commonly term'd Horreum Populi Romani. Th 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 14 Hours and _ ; 
i ogtel 


t 


vate 


n 4 monſtrous Figure o 


hundred and twenty Foot in „ and Forty three long: 
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dorteſt in the Sourhmoſt is 10 Hours and a half; and the Nights pro- 
yrtionably. 


Commodities, ] The Chief Commodities of this Country, are Sugar, 
ax, Rice, all ſorts of Grains and Fruits, Linen-Cloth, Salt, Balſam, 
ana, Caſſia, Butargio, Cc. 


Rarities, ] In and near to ancient Alexandria, (now term'd by the 
Ius, Scanderick or Scanderig) are many conſiderable Remains of An- 
quity ; particularly the ruin d Walls of that ancient famous City, with 
conſiderable number ef- Towers; ſeveral of which are almoſt intire. 
ere alſo are divers ſtately Porphyry Pillars, and ſeveral curious Obe- 
xs of pure Garner, (eſpecially that which bears the Name of Pompey's 
ler) ſome of em ſtill ſtanding, others thrown down, and all 
ond with variety of Hieroglyphicks. For a particular Account of 
ch Pillars, with a curious Draught of divers of em, repreſenting both 
heir true Dimenſions and Hieroglyphick Characters, Vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
* 161 and 178. To theſe Curioſities we may add the [| once] proud 
lace of Cleopatra, now wholly in Ruins, being ſo detac'd, that tis 
urdly diſcernable if ever ſuch. a ſtately Structure was in that Place. 
2.) In the ancient Caſtle of Grand Caire, are ſeveral Remarkables wor- 
by Obſervation, which Strangers (with ſome difficulty) obtain leave to 
ee: The chiet whereof are theſe Three; Firſt, The Arcane, which 
$2 frightful dark Dungeon, and that (as they tell you) into which the 
ariarch Foſeph was thrown down. Secondly, A very large ancient 
loom, with about Thirty Pillars of Thebaick Stone as yet ſtanding, which 
ll bears the Name of 7oſeph's Hall. 'Laſtly, In this Caſtle is a prodi- 
ous deep Pit, with a Spring of good Water in its bottom, (a Rarity 
0 Egypt) which the Natives term Joſeph's Well, From this Pit, ſome 
Travellers are pleas'd to talk of an Artificial Communication under 
round, between the Pyramids on one Hard, and the Town of Swer 
In the other. For a farther Account of rheſe Particulars, vid. Theve- 
s Travels, part 1. c. 9. (3.) A few Miles Weſt of Grand Caire, are 
ie Egyptian Pyramids, (call d by the Turks, Pharaon Daglary ; and by 


e 4rabs, Dgebel Pharaon, i. e. Pharaos Hills) thoſe famous Monu- 


dents of Antiquity, which twould ſcem devouring Time could not 
onſume. The biggeſt of em hath theſe Dimenſions, viz. Five hun- 
red and Twenty Foot high, upon a Baſe of Six kundred an Two Foot 
ture; Two hundred and fifty Steps from top to bottom, each Step be- 


W's Two Hands broad, and almoſt Four high; and its Top being we 


| able to contain Thirty Men. (4+) Adjacent to the biopeſt Pyrami 
1 a prodigious greatneſs, call'd s, x; and by 

erdotus Androſphinz : The Buſt (being all of one Scone) repreſents 

e Face and Breaſts of a Woman, whoſe Head according co Pliny 
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it's alſo a Hundred ſixty two from the top of the Head to the lone 
part of the Belly. But theſe Dimenſions are different from thoſe of ſq 
modern Travellers, who ſay, That 'tis but twenty fix Foot high, a 
Fifteen from the Chin to one of the Ears, and the reſt proportional 
(5.) Near to Grand Caire, are ſeveral deep ſubterranean Cavities (het 
out of the firm Rock, and having variety of Hieroglyphicks inſeribd 
che Walls) in which repoſe ſeveral of the famous Egyptian Mumm 
and in ſome of thoſe Repoſitories of the Dead it is, that certain Lam 
are ſaid to have been found, which conſtantly burn without conſumin 
till expos'd to the open Air. (6.) In the famous River of Nile, 
abundance of Crocodiles, thoſe rerible and devouring Animals, whit 
Bochartus (de Animalibus S. S. Part 2. Chap. 16, 17; 18.) endeavour 
prove to be the ſame with th& Creature mentioned in the Book of 
under the Name of Leviathan, thought commonly and hitherto taken k 
the Whale. A compleat Skeleton of this Animal, about Four Yar 
three quarters long, may be ſeen in the Repoſitory of Greſham· Colleg 
being prefented to the Royal-Society by that truly worthy and ingenia 
Gentleman, che Honourable Sir Robert Southwell. To theſe Curinſiti 
of Egypt, — here add that ſupernatural (but fictitious) Prodig 
that's reporte to be yearly ſeen near to old Caire, viz. The An 
Reſurrection of many dead Bones on Holy Wedneſday, Thurſday, and þ 
day, (according to the old Calendar) which both Turks and Chriſtian: 
thoſe Parts do firmly believe, and that by means of ſome pious Fu 
of a few deſigning Santo's among them. 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſii 
See Natolia, page 280. 


Manners, ] The Fgyptians now-a-days (being Perſons of a low d 
ture, tawny Complexion, and of ſpare Bodies) are generally recka 
Cowards, Luxurious, Cruel, Cunning, and Treacherous ; they mut 
degenerate from their Ariceſtors in every thing, ſave only a vain Aﬀet 
tion of Divining, which ſome as yet pretend unto, 


Language.) The chief Language commonly us'd in this Country, 
the Turkiſh and vulgar Arabich or Moris k, eſpecially the latter. Th 
Arabs brought in cheir Language with their Conqueſts, which hath | 
preſerved here ever ſince; but the Cophti's ſtill retain the uſe of & 
ancient Egyptian Tongue, (which is very different from all the Orient 
Languages) eſpecially in their Religious Performances. In Places of 1 
8 Traffick, many of the European Tongues are underſtood 
po 


Government. ] This Country (very famous of old, both in Sic 
and Prophare Hiſtory) being a Province of the 7 urkiſh Empire, 
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iq ervers of Mabomet s Doctrine, than 
e Ottoman Dominions. Here alſo are 
y Chriſtians call d Cophsi, who fol 
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wem d by a particular Baſſa or Beglerbeg, who commonly reſideth at 
ad Cairo, which Poſt is generally eſteem d the moſt Hunuurable Go- 
ment of any belonging co the Port; having under Him no leſs than 
keen different Governments; as alfo a powerful Militi 
n d che moſt conſiderable of all che Orroman Empire. 


Irms+] See Turk) in Europe, page 194. 


7 n. ] The Inhabitants of this Country 
s, beſides the Natural Eg yptians) are for 


a, commonly 


yy, (being; Moors, ks 
moſt part ſtri 


e elſewhere rough a 

great numbers; as alſo 

w the Errors of Eutyches and 

Noſcorus, yet not concurri _ them in every Point. The Chriftian 

ich was — Neu ny , who is univerſally acknow- 
the firſt Alexandria. 
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Concerning Barbaty. 


Barbary being the moſt conſiderable ( at leaſt , the beſt known) 
of all Africa, I ſhall in particular conſider its Diviſions 
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From W. to E. 


Begeia 
Bijerta — — 


Tunis are I Tunis — — 
0 Mahometa — che Sea-Coaſt, 


Suſa — 


| Tripoli — — 
| Tripoli are & Tetida -. ͥ — >From W. to E. 
2 Murata — üĩÄfFC-Q— 


E. Barca are — 1 Tem 8. to N. 
5 9 —— 


| 

fame.) JD Arbary [comprelrerding Mauritania of the Ancients, as 

B alſo Africe Fr15i is and H bia: now b undd on the Eaſt 
by Egypt ; on the Weſt by part ut the Atlantick Oce n; on the North 
be the Mediterranean Sea; and on the South by Bildulgeria ] is term'd 
by the Italians, Barbaria; by the Spaniards, Berberia; by the French, 
Barbarie ; by the Germans, Barbaryen ; and by the Eng“ n, Barbary ; Is 
alld by the Saracens from Barbar, (which ſi nifiech a Mut muring 
Found) becauſe this People ſeem d at firſt to their Conquerors, v pro- 
nounce their Language alter a ficange murmuriug manner. Gihers do 
rather imagine, that the Romans, upon the Coq e this Country, 
all it Barbaria, and ics Inhabitants Barbarians, becauſe ot e Rude» 
neſs and Barbarity of their Manners. 


SS 


Jir.) The Air of this Country is indifferently remperare, and gene- 
rally eſteem d very heathful to beeache in. ihe oppoſite part of the 
Globe to Barbary, is part of Mare del Zur and Mare Paciſcum, Ying 
between 184 and 232 Degrees of Longirude, and 24 and 35 Degrecs 0 
Southern Latitude. | 


Sol.] This Country lying in the 45 and 5** North Climate is very 
fertile in Corn, and moſt kinds of Fruit, although tis full of Mouurains 
and Woods, eſpecially towards the Mediterranean Sea. It breederh many 
kinds of Beaſts, particularly Lions and Leopards, + {1 many pes, and 
ſome Elephants, beſides abundance of Cattic. The lor zeſt Day in the 
Northmoſt Parts, is about fourteen Hours and a az?*ter ; ihe ſhorteſt in 
the Sourhmoſt, 10 Hours and an half; and = Nigtics —— 

3 


3 18 Barbary. Part | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Hor 
Wax, Oil, Sugar, Flax, Hemp, Hides, Cordevants, Dares, Almong 
Mantles, c. | | 


Larities,) On Mount 2 aan (about Six Miles South from Tun! © 
are many Ruins of in old Caſtie, built by the ancient Romans, with Y 
vera! Lalin Iuſcriptions, as yet to be ſeen upon divers Marble Store 
(2.) From the aforeſaid Mountain t the City of Carthage, was once 
curious Agquedud? : And upon Moun Ge ſſet (in the ſeme Neichb u 
hood) are ſome plain eNigia of Roman Magnificence, ſtill viſible o tif K 
Day. (3.) 1n H Cry of Morocco are two nificenr Temples, oy 
built by 4/i, and the other by Adul Mumen, which deſerve the particolf®* 
lar regard of a curious Traveller. (4) In the Palace Royal of the 
rocco Emperors (a Building of a vaſt extent, and term'd by the Nat 
Alcacave or Micbouart) is a ſtately Moſque, with a very high Tune 
on whoſe Top are Four Apples of ſolid pure Gold, which altozer 
weigh Seven hundred Pounds Weight; and in another Court of the ſil 
Palace is a prodigious high Tower, ſo contriv'd, that the Emperor c 
mount up to the Top of it on Horſeback. (5.) In the City of Fer} 
that famous Moſque call'd Caruven, which is faid to be almoſt half 
Mile in Circuit, and furniſh'd with Thirty Gates of a prodigious bigne 
It hath above Three hundred Ciſterns to waſh in, before they po 
Prayers; and in it are upwards of Nine hundred Lamps, which are cn 
pony ligke-d, and burn every Night. (6.) A few Miles from the Ri 

of Tanger is a narrow deſcent of many Fathoms deep, (reſembling 
that of a Coal-Pir) which leads unto a large Subterranean ApartmenW 
from whence are Paſſages into ſeveral other Apartments, all of em dons 
with good Marble; and no ways to be doubted but that they were dt 
ſi;n'd by the Ancients for ſeveral Repoſitories for their Dead, there be 
ing found in them as yet many Urns and Statues, with ſome Inſcriptin 
in the Punick Language. (7.) Over a certain River call'd Sau (46 
runs between two Hills, rerm'd Berj-jaſga and Silegr) is a remarkablt 
Bridge, or rather à ready way of paſſing from one fide of the River 
the other; aud that by the help of two large Stakes fixt faſt in the 
Ground (on either fide one) between which are extended Two trot 
Rope, and to one of them is ty'd a kind of a big Basket, able to ci 
tain Ten Men, into which the Paſſengers being entred, and pulling on 
of the Ropes, (Which runs by a Pulley) t 24 waft rhemſelves ov! 
much ſooner, we 'Europeans can paſs either by Bridge or Bui 
Vide Dapper's late Deſcription of Africa... 
2 4. 4 ASE AR LES, „ „ 1 
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Banners. ] The Barbartans [thus charaQeriz'd of old by Herodian, 
ri (inquit ile) Genus ſunt hominum ſuapte naturd cædis avidiſſunum, 
ilique non facile audens & deſperatis ſimiles, contemptu ſcilicet morts l 
culorum] are now a People that's generally _ Cratty, 
d Unfaichful, Active of Body, Impatient of Labour, and Covetous of 
our. Some of em are ſtudious in matters of their Law; and others 
cone e inclin'd to the Liberal Sciences, eſpecially Philoſophy and the Mathe- 

"Wicks. The Inhabitants of Se, Tripali, and Algiers, are mightily 
ban to Piracy; and many of the Morocco's are much addicted to Mer- 
* undizing. Difpers'd through all theſe Countries are the Arabs, who 
Weſpecially in dc exerciſe theit common Trade of robbing and mo- 
„ing Travelici- 02 the Highway. 
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Language.] In moſt of the Sea-Port Towns, and over all the Coun- 
cs bordering on the Sea; the prevailing Language is Arabeſque, or cor- 
t Arabich. In the City of Morocco, and ſeveral other Places, they 
l retain teir ancient Lanzuage, or rather a corrupt DialeR of the old 
frican., The Trading People, eſpecially in their Dealing with Stran- 
rs, de ule a cet ain Fugen compounded chietly of Spaniſh and Por- 
wee, nor unlike to the Lingua Franca among the Turks. | 


Government.) This large Country (mprehending ſeveral Ring- 
ums and Provinces) is chiefly under the Great Turk, and Emperor of 
Morocco e To the latter belong the Kingd ms of Morocco and Fez, and to 
lim are aſcrib'd (or rather he aſſumeth) che following Ticles, viz. Em- 
eror of Africa, King of Morocco, ex, Sus, and Taffalet ; Lord of Gage, 
„., and Guinea; and Great Teriff ot Mahomet. The other Kingdoms 
Ir Provinces of this Country, are moſtly ſubjeR to the Great Tot, and 
e govern'd by his particular Baſſa's ſer over 'em; only Tunis and Al- 
ert, (Two conſiderable Commonivealchs, or rather diſtinct Kingdoms) 
ough each of em hath their reſpe&ive Baſſz appointed by the Grand 
Wienior, yet they're ſo eager in maintaining their Liberties and Privileges, 
that thoſe Baſſa's are litile more than mere Cyphers. For in the former 
Wot theſe, the Inhabitants have a Power ot chuſing their own Governor 
Wor Captain, term'd the Dey, who rules the Kingdom, conſticutes Cad!'s 
d paſſech Sentence in all Affairs, whether Civil or Criminal. The Di- 
un of Tunis is compos d of one A, one Chaya, twelve Odabachi, twen 
our Bouloubachi, two Secretaries, and four Sioux, who judge in 
urters after they have heard the Sentiment of the Dey, who may ac- 
cept or reje their Advice as he thinks fir. As for Algiers, The Go- 
rernment thereof is lodg'd in the Hands of the Army, particularly the 
» MOfficers of the Zanizaries, of whom the Council of State is compos d, 
and of it the Aga of the Fanizaries is Preſident. It's true, the Grand- 
Signior keeps always in this Place a Baſs, with the Tide of Vice Rey 
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but he's at beſt but a meer Shadow; for he may nor ſo much as ent 
the great Divan, unleſs invited by the whole Council, and when admit 
ted, he hath but one ſingle Voice, and can oaly Adviſe in Matten 
Beſides theſe Two potent Republicks of this Country, there's another 
viz. That of Tripoli ; bur it is iatirely ſubj-* to the Grand Signior, who 
governs the ſame by a particular Baſſa ſent from the Ottoman Court, arg 
renew'd every third Year. He is honour'd with the Standart of Tunit 
and the Title of Beglerbeg. 


- Irms,) The chief I:dependent Potentate in theſe Countries being 
the Emperor of Fez and Morocco, he bears for Arms, Three Wheels, 
Argent. As for the reſt of Barbary. Vid. Turk y in Europe, page 194. 


Religion, ] The eſtabliſnt Religion of this Country, is Mabomets. 
niſm; but the Inhabitants of Morocco differ from other Myhomet uns in ſe. 
veral conſiderable Points; particularly thoſe maintain d by the Follower WM. 
of Hamet, (the fir of the preſent Race of the Morocco Emperors) who {bid 
was at firſt a kind of Monk, and quitting his Retirement, A.C. 1514, . 
began publickly co preach to the People, that the Doctrine of Hali and WM K. 
Omar, and other Interpreters of the Law, was only Humane Tradi.ions, 
beſides ſeveral other things of that Narure, which occafion'd ſuch Ani. 
moſixies between other Turks and the Morocco's, that a Turkiſh Slave 
wich them, is no whit better treated than a Cliciſtian. There are a0 
many P-rions in and about Algiers, who likeways differ from the other 
Mahumentans in dives Perticulars. Some of em maintain, chat to faſt 
Seven or Kight Month: doth merit Eternal Happineſs : That Ideots ue 
the Ele& of God: That Sins againſt Nature are Vertues : That the 
Marabouts among em are inſpir'd by the Devil, and yer they account 
it an honourable thiug to be defil'd by one of em. Theſe and many 
other ſuch ridiculous Follies do they believe and avouch. The Chriſti 
Faith was firſt planted in this Country by ſome of che Seventy Diſciple, 
and St, Simon the Apoſtle, ſurnam'd Zelotes, 
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Concerning Bildulgertd, 
d. m. 3 TY Rt 
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ns, Bildulgerid prop. ſo call d 5 / Capheſa—- 
n. Deſart of Barca None conſiderable. 


{6 Name. | © > [the ancient Numidia, and now bounded on the 
er | Eaſt by Egypt; on the Weſt by part of the vaſt Atlantieł 
ocean; on the North by Barbary; and on the South by Zaara; or the 
re Det] is term'd by the Ttalians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and En- 
e %, Bildulgerid ; 1 call d from the vaſt number of Dates it produceth, 
the Name in the Arabick Tongue ſignifying a Date. 


Air.] The Afr of this Country is very hot, but generally eſteem d 
s, Wibundanrly whoicſome to breathe in. The oppoſite place of the Globe 
b Bi/dulgerid is that of Mare del Zur and Mare Pacificum, lying be- 
meen 182 and 235 Degrees of Longitude, with 22 and 32 Degrees of 
Vuthern Latitude. | 


Sotl.] The $:il of this Country (it lying in the 34 and 4** North 
Climate) is ſomewhat barren, the Ground, for the moſt part, being ve- 
ty andy, yet in ſome [ow Valleys is found Corn, and great quantity of 
Dates. The lougeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 14 Hours; the 
ſtorreſt in the Southmoſt, 10 Hours and a quarter; and the Nights pro- 

' portionably.. | 4 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country are very few, 
they chiefly conſiſting in Corn, Cattel, Dates, and Indigo. 


2 Rarities, ] 


32 2 Bildulgerid. Part ll 


Marittes.] A certain River, (whoſe Origine is in Mount Atlas, b 
watereth the Plain of Bildulgerid in its main Body) paſſing by a Toy 
call'd Teolacha, hath a current of Water extreamly warm; and is knows 
to European Travellers, by no other Name than Ia Riviere Chaude, or the 
Hot River. (2.) There's another River iſſuing out of the Mountains 9 
Numidia, and paſſing by the four Forts of Iran, diſgorgeth it {c!f int 
the main Ocean, between Bojadore and the Town of Nun, which in the 
Winter-time, (when other Rivers do uſually ſwell over their Banks) 
grows commonly dry, and goes 2 11 Frank Name of 1a R 
were Seche. 637 Nigh to the aforeſaid Teolacha i; a little Village, aH. 
Deuſen, which is of great Antiquity, being built by the Romans, as 25 

by the Remains of ſeveral Structures, and ſome Roman Sepulchtes ( 
befides variety of Medals, (found frequently after a Rain) having com. 
monly a Head upon one fide of em, with Latin Inſcriptions, and Tro 
phies on the other. Vid. Dapper's late Deſcription of Africa. 


Ines, &c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks, Univerſitie, 


| 
| 
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Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country —— the Native) 
being chiefly Arabs, are generally ignorant, cruel, lecherous, and muct 
given to robbing, . 


+] All wecan learn of the Language commonly us d by the Nd 
Natives of this Country, is, that tis as rude and barbarous as they them · N 
ſelves. The Arabs here reſiding, do till retain their own Tongue. 24 


Government. ] This great Body is ſubject unto ſeveral little Kings o MW 
Lords, who (for the moſt part) are tributary to the Great Turk, and dec 
Emperor of Morocco, Some places are govern'd in Form of Independent 

. Commonwealths; and others are without any kind of Government, ut 
Order among them. | on 


Arms.) 8 | Pa 


Beligion.] The Religion profeſs d by the ſavage Inhabitants of this 
Country, is that of Mabometaniſm ; but many of em are ſunk into the 
groſſeſt Stupidity as to Religious Matters, either not knowing what they I be 
profeſs, or profeſſing as good as none at all. Here are ſeveral Jews ſcar l 
tcr'd up and down in thoſe Places beft inhabited. The Chriſtian Faith I A 
in firſt planted in this Country much about the ſame time with Bo: if © 
ary. Of which already. | ALLE ICS 
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SECT. IV, 
Concerning Zaata, or the Deſart. 
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Zanbaga—- Tagaſſa——- 


Pame,)] FF Aara [a part of ancient Lybia, the Seat of the Getuli and 

Gar:mantes; now bounded on the Eaſt by part of E 
and Nubia ; on the Weſt by the vaſt Atlantick Ocean; on the North by 
Bildulgerid, and on the South by Negroe-land] is term'd by the Italians, 
Zara; by the Spaniards, Zaara o Deſierto; by the French, Zabara on 
Deſart, by the Germans, Zaara, or Wijſte; and by the Engliſh, Zaara, 
or the belt; ſo calld by the Arabians, (the Name ſignifying a Deſart) 
decauſe tis a Country very barren, and thiuly inhabited. 


Jir,] The Air of this Country is much the ſame as in Bildulgerid, 
only a little more hot, but very wholiome to breathe in- The oppaſite 
Pace of the Globe to Zaara, is that part of Marg del Zur, and Mare 
Patifieum, lying between 182 and 243 Degrees of Longirude, with 21 - 
and 28 Degrees of South Latitude. . | 


Soil,) This Country lying in the F and 4*> North Climate) being 
generally very dry and ſandy, is not fertile either for Corn or Fruit 
yea, tis generally ſo barren, that its Inhabitants can hardly live. Such 
ve thoſe vaſt Deſarts, and terrible Mountains of Sand in this Country, 
thar Travellers are frequently reduc'd to great Extremities, being li 
either to be overwhelm'd with the Sand, (if a Tempeſt of Wind ariſe) 
or to periſh with Thirſt if it chance not to Rain. To prevent the laſtof 
theſe (the firſt being unavoidable in caſe of Wind) they common 
Kill one of their Camels, and drink the Water in ——— 0 
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Creatures taking in ſo large a quantity at one time, as ſufficeth Ny, 
for fourteen or fifteen Days together. The longeſt Day in the Non 
moſt Part, is about 13 Hours and a quarter; the ſhorceſt in the Su 
moſt, is 10 Hours three quarters, and the Nights proportionally. 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country arc very inc 
fiderable, they chicfly confiſting in a few Camels, Dates, and Cartel, 


Rarities. ] Nigh to C. B jadore, on the Weſt of Zahara, are certj 
Banks of Sand ſtretching along that part of the Coaſt; towards hich | 
ſtrong a Current ſers in, that the Water being in a mighty agitatiq 
bath Waves and Sand mixing together, do not only reſemble a ban 
Faltpan, bur alſo they frequently mount up to a prodigious heiph 
(2.) In the Deſart of Aru, are tuo Tombs with Iaſcriprions up 
em, importing tha: the Perſons there interr'd, were a ric: Merchant 
and a poor Carrier, (who both dy'd of Thirſt) and rhe tormer had yi 
ven ten thouſand Ducars for one Cruiſe of Water. (20 Worth of Gay 
are ſome Veſligia of the ancient Cyrene, che chief City of Lybia Ou 
ca, and formerly one of the famous Pent.;polis. 


Aꝛchbiſhoprickg, &c.] Acb5iſhopricks , Biſhopricks, Univerſuiy 


None. 


de 
gro 
the 


« 


\ 

Manners.] The Inhaticants of this Country, being, moſtly 4rab 
are an ignorant, brutiſn, and ſavage kind of People, reſembling rach 
wild Beaſis than ratic nal Creatures. | 


Language.] What was ſaid of the Language ſpoken by the Nativ 
of 6ildu/gerid, the fame may be athrm'd of that comman'y us d in thi 
Country, viz, That it's as rude and barbarous as they who ſpeak it. 


Government.) This great Country is ſubject to ſeveral particul: 
Lords, whom they term Xeques; but many of them wander up anc 
down, hunting ia great Companies, accounting themſelves indepen 
dent. f 


Arins) 


Beligion.] This Country being ſtockt with Arabs, the only Relig» 
here proteſs'd, is that of Mahomet s; but fo barbarous and bruti in is ic 
generality of this People, that many of em live without the leaſt ſign d 
Religion among them. The Chriſtian Faith was once planted here, bi 
quite exterminated towards the beginning of the Eighth Century. 
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Concerning the Land of the Negroes. | 


nc 


> 10 & Length from E. to W. is + 
46 dof Long. = — 2280 Miles. | 
10 oo : of Latit. 25 Breadth from N. to S. is a» 


23 10 bout 600 Miles. 
CGenohig > CiIdem— 
Gelata-— | | Idem 
Tombut — Idem—— From W. to E. up- 
Agades-— F | Idem-—/ on the North of 
Can-— | E | Idem-—\ the Niger, 
he Land of the Ne- Caſſena— © | Idem—— 
goes comprehends<, Guangara- at. dem 
the Provinces of Melli —— 2 dem 
— 1 — From wi. to E. up- 
406 ( 5 on the South of 
a Guber — — Idem—— he Mi. 
Cl Zegreg— dem __ 
C Zanfara- yu (dem 


Beſides theſe is the Country of the Falrfes upon the Mouth of the 


ger. 


lame. Eęroe - land, or Land of the Negroes, (unknown to the An- 

N cients, and bounded on the Eaſt by Nubia; on the 
eſt by part of tlie Atlantick Ocean ; on the North by Zaara ; and on 
te Soutli by Guinea) is term d by the Italians, Paeſe di Mori; by tue 
paniards, Tierra de los Negros; by the French, Pays des Negres; by 
ne Germans, Moren land; and by the Engliſh, Negroe-land, or The Land 
f the Negroes ; ſo call d either from the Colour of its Inhabitants, or the 
er Niger. 


Jir.] The Air of this Country is very warm, yet generally eſtcem'd 
0 wholeſome to breathe in, that ſick Perſons are reported tobe brought 
aither from ſeveral of rhe adjacent Countries; and upon their ſtay in 
for any conſiderable time, are perfectly reſtor d to their former Health. 
Ihe oppoſite Place of the Globe to Negroe-land, is part of the Weſt 4. 

merican 
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merican Ocean, lying between 180 and 220 Degrees of itude, wit { 
10 and 23 Degrees of Southern Latitude, _ ; 


Holl. ] The Soil of this Country, Hing in the 24 and 34 Nori 
Climate) is very rich, eſpecially towards the River Niger, which ove 
flows a conſiderable part thereof, as the Nile doth Egypt. Here is pre 
ſtore of Corn and Cartel, and variety of Herbs. Here are ma 
Woods, and thoſe well furniſh'd with Elephants, and other Bea 
both wild arid tame. Here alſo are ſeveral Mountains, and thoſe rich 
_ lin'd with valuable Mines of Silver and Gold. The | Day in 
Northmoſt part of this Country, is abont 13 Hours and a quarter; th 
ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 1 x Hours and a quarter; and the Night 
proportionably. Ay 


— 


— The chief — L.A this Country, a 
Oſtridge-Feathers, Gums, Amber Civer, and Ele 
phants Teeth, oc. > 6 ; 


Rarities. ] In Juala (a little Kingdom inthe Country of the Falefer 
is a ſmall River, call'd 6 the Franks, Rio de Ia Grace; oppoſite i 
whoſe Mouth is a conſiderable Bank of Sand, out of which there iſ 
ſueth, at lo Water, a gentle Stream of curious freſh Water, moſt p 
ſant to the Taſte, (2.) Next ro Seweng (a Village in the ſame Com 
try) is a Well of ten Fathom depth, whoſe Water is naturally fo vey 
ſweer, chat in raſte it comes nothing ſhort of ordinary Sugar. (3.) ln 
the Province of Gago, the ſandy Deſart is of ſuch a nature, that Hy 
man Bodies laid in the ſame, (for many Perſons periſh in endeavouring 
to croſs it) dont in the leaſt corrupt, but become hard like the EA 
tian Mummies. 


&c.] Archbiſbopricks , Biſbopricks, Vniverſitien 


Manners, ] The Negroes (having their Denomination from the black 
neſs of their Complexion) are a People very ignorant in all Arts and 
Sciences. In Behaviour extremely rude and y & ny much given to 
Luxury, addicted to beaſtly Pleaſures, and univerſally great Idolaten, 
In the Maritime places they trade in Slaves with the Europeans, ſelling 
to them not only what Captives they take in Wars with one another, but 
alſo —_ times) their neareſt Relations, even Wives and Children not 
excepted. 


IL ] In this vaſt Country there are variety of Languages 
and very different from one another. The principal of which, are the 
Santai and Guber ; that of Gualata, and what they . uſe in 

| Cuang ara. 
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ara P alofes, are thoſe call'd by the 4 
Bm od Timna; the firſt — e that's — 
\ Pronunciation, and hard to be learn d; but the other is generally 
ckon'd very ſweet and eaſie. 


Government.) This ſpacious Country is ſubject to many Kings, who 
abſolute over their own Territories; but all, or moſt of em are tri- 


y to one Sovereign, viz, The King of Tombute, who is reckon'd the 
ft powerful of em all, Next to him are Mandingo, Gago, and Cano; 


Irms. ] 


Religion.) The numerous Inhabitants of this vaſt Country, are ei- 
er Mabometans, or groſs Idolaters; and ſome in the Midland Provin- 
Me: live wichour any ſign of Religion or Worſhip among them. A faint 
nowledge of the Moſaical Law, was once introduc'd into ſome parts of 
2groe land; and the Marabouts of Cambea and Caſſan give till a con- 
ud Account of the Hiſtorical Part of the Old Teſtament. They ac- 
nowledge the Exiſtence of One God, and never adore him under any 
rporeal Repreſentation, They alſo own our Bleſſed Saviour as a mig hy 
Prophet, and Worker of Miracles. They generally uſe Circumci 
other Mahometans do. Chriſtianity got once ſome footing in theſe 
Parts of the World, but was wholly over-clouded by Mahometaniſan, to- 
wards the middle of the Tenth Century. 


CARES: vi. 


Concerning Guinea, . 

* 

d. m. 
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Guinea 1e Coaſt #9 Ain W. do E. Nen 
A Gold Coaſt, E. 8 S. George de Mina 61 
The Kingdom of Benin Ard — Pec 


Name.] 682 unknown to the Ancients, and properly a part 

of Negroe-land ; now bounded on the Eaſt by part of £ 
thiopia Exterior ; on the Weſt by ſome of the vaſt Atlantick Ocean; on 
the North by Negroe-land; and on the South by part of the Ethipich 
Ocean] is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Guinea ; by the French 
and Germans, Guinee; and by the Engliſh, Guinea; ſo Cal'd (as m 
imagine) from the Nature of the Soil, and exceſſive Heat of the Couts 
try, the Name ſignifying Hot and Dry). 


Fir.) The Air of this Country is extremely hor, and very unwholeW:”: 
ſome, eſpecially to Strangers, with whom it ſo diſagreeth, that may 
live bur a ſhort time after their Arrival in ir. The oppoſite place of the 
Globe to Guinea, is that part of New Guinea, and adjacent Ocean be. 
tween 186 and 210 Degrees of Longitude, with 4 and 11 Degrees ol 
Southern Latitude. | 


Soil.) The Soi! in many Places is wonderful fertile, produ- 
cing the choiceſt of Grains and Fruit. This Country is wel 
ſtor'd with Elephants, whoſe Teeth bring great Gain to the labs 
bitants, when either ſold or barter'd for other Goods of thoſe Mer 
chants who trade wich them. Here alſo are feveral inexhauſtibee 

| Miges 


# 


of Gold ; and in many of its Rivers are found ſome Pearls of 
eat Value, with abundance of Gold Duſt, The longeſt Day in the 
Xorcthmoſt Part is about 12 Hours and three quarters; the ſhorteſt in 
he Sourhmoſt 11 Hours and three quarters; and the Nights da 
ubly. 4 | 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country care Gold, 
Ivory, _ Wax, Amber-Gris, Guinea-Pepper, Red Wold,” Sugar, 
(vet, CFCs 


tl 


Barities.] So impetuous is the Current of Rio da Volta, that the 
„, for about a Mile near the place where the River diſgorgeth it ſelf, 
pears always of a whitiſh Colour, and is ſaid to have a ſweeriſh Taſte 
for almoſt ten Fathoms deep. ( 2.) In ſeveral parts of Guinea grows a 
certain Tree, 7 call d — 7 — — an Inciſion 
made in its Body, doth yield an excellent Liquor of much requeſt among 
the Natives; — to them more peak, ſtrong, and nouriſhing, 
than the choiceſt of Wines. (3.) In ſeveral Inland Provinces of Guinea, 
1nd the Countries adjacent, is ſomerimes ſeen that remarkable Creature, 
F. Mirm'd Savage by the Portugueze, [ and by the Natives, Quoje Marrow) 
but moſt uſually found in Angola, (and there call'd Ourang Out ang ) from 
whence one was lately brought to England, and view'd by Multitudes of 
People at London. Such Creatures walk frequently upright as Men; at 
other times, on all four; and ſo near is their reſemb to Human 
Shape, that many of the Negroes either take them for real Men, ima- 
zining that by long continuance in the Woods they're become Demy- 
Brutes, or look upon them as the ſpurious Iſſue of unnatural Commix- 
tes. Some of our Modern Travellers would fain perſuade the World, 
hat ſuch Creatures are the genuin Off-ſpring, either of the ancient Sa- 
ws or Pygmies, ſo famous among the Poets, and fo frequently men- 
on d by Pliny, (who ſpoke much of them by hear-ſay.) But others, 
ith more ſhew of Probability, do reckon them ſpecifically the ſame 
ich the Apes of Borneo, already mention d, page 308. For a full and 
nisfactory Account of this remarkable Creature, with a nice Exami- 
ation of the various Conjectures about it, I refer the Reader to @ 
articular Treatiſe on that Subject, lately publiſhed by the Learned 
Ir, Tyſon. . 


Archbi ſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks » Biſhopricks , Univerſities, 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country are great Idolaters, 
ery ſuperſtitious, and much given to ſtealing. In Complexion 
ey te of the blackeſt ſort, and . of em walk quite _ 

| with- 
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without the leaſt ſhame. Some of em on the Sea-Coaſts are given 9 
Trading, and underſtand Commerce tolerably well : Bur generally 
they're a cheating, proud, lazy, and fluttiſh kind of People, Remark- 
able is one fundamental Law (or rather an ancient Cuſto mon 
ſome People upon the Quaqua-Coaft , viz. That every Perſon is ch. 
liged to berake himſelf to the ſame Trade or Employment, which his 
Farefathers have follow'd. Upon the Death of a Husband in the King. 
dom of Benin, the Widow becomes wholly ſubject to her own Son, (it 
any) and may be reckon'd among his number of Slaves; only with this 
difference, that ſhe can't be ſold without leave obrain'd from the imme: 
diare Prince of the Country where they live. To kill a conſiderable num. 
ber of Slaves at the Funeral of any great Perſon, was a Cuſtom (almoſſ 


univerſal through all Pagan Countries, and particularly here, but much 
worn out in theſe latter Ages, 


La 7 The chief Language in this Country, is that call'd Sin. 
gal, which is alſo underſtood and ſpoken in ſeveral adjacent Countries, 
particularly Tombut and Melli. Of the ſeveral Tongues in uſe upon the 
Calden · Cuaſt, that of the Acaniſtes is moſt univerſal ; being current almoſt 
all Guinea over, excepr Anten, Acara, Ningo, and Sinco, which have each 


their particular Dialects. The Trading part of em underſtand and ſpeak 
Portugueze. 


Government.) This Country owneth Subjection to ſeveral Sovereigns, 
the chief of whom is ordinarily ftil'd the Emperor of Guinea, to whom 
divers other Kings and Princes are ſubject. Next to him is the King of 
Benin, who is eſteem'd a powerful Prince, having ſeveral States ſubjet! 
and tributary unto him. | 


— 


— ] Paganiſm is the Religion of this Country, the Profeſſion 
whereof is attended with many ridiculous Superſtitions ; and in ſome 
places on the Golden - Caaſt, that Diabolical Cuſtom of offering up Hu 
man Sacrifiees is ſtill in uſe, but not ſo current as formerly. The Pyth- 
korean Opinion (embrac'd by a great part of the Heathen World) prevail 
mightily here. Thoſe of the Kingdom of Benin do own a Supream Being, 
whom they call by the Name of Orifa, acknowledging him as the Creati! 
of Heaven and Earth; but think ir needleſs to ſerve him, becauſe (ſi 
they) he being infinitely Good, will be ſure not to hurt them. On 
the very contrary Account, they're very careful in paying their Devo 
tions, and offering Sacrifices to the Devil, or ſome bad Spirit, who 
they think is the Cauſe of all their Calamities. They likewiſe off! 
up à yearly Sacrifice to the Sea, reckoning thereby to appeaſe e 
4 
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and procure calm and peaceable Weather: In ſeveral other of 
this Country, are neither Idol nor Temple, and many of the 
ſeem to entertain bur very ſlender hopes of a future State; and wholly 
deny the Reſurrection of the Body, except thoſe who are kill'd in the 
Wars. Which Exception hath been undoubtedly inculcated upon 'em 
by ſome of their Princes, and that tis very probable, out of a Political 
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He 
=*) Length from N. E. to S. w 
— * . : 
| of Long. ) 5 is about 840 Miles. UN 
| fLatic, |. Breadth from E. to W. is 13 
| E bout 570 Miles. 
Sams. * 
the River Nuba, chief Towns are 
Nubit, 5 


Name.] NI Vbia [knowa formerly under the ſame Name; and u 

| N bounded on the Eaſt by part of Ethiopia Exterior; on WM G1 
the Weſt by Zaara and Negroe - land; on the North by Egypt and part 
Bildulgerid. and on the South by Ethiopia Interior] is term'd by the lt 
lians and Spaniards, Nubia; by the French, Nubie ; by the Germans, Ni 
bien, and by the Engliſh, Nubia ; fo call d from its ancient Inhabitang, 
the Nubi or Nubij, or (according to others) the Nobade and Nobades; 
and finally ſome would derive its Name from Nuabia, (once) the Capiti 
City of the whole Country. 


* Fir, ] The Air of this Country is every-where extremely hot, it be. 
ing ſeldom qualified with Showers. of Rain. The oppoſite place of the 
Globe to Nubia, is part of Mar del Zur, lying between 220 and 240 be. 
grees of Longitude, with 9 and 23 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 24 and 34 North 
Climate is ſaid to be very fertile in thoſe Paris adjacent to the River 
Nile ; but elſewhere tis generally very barren, being cumbered with 
many formidable Mountains of Sand. Here is good ſtore of Elephant, 
ſome Sugar-Canes, and (as ſeveral report) a few Mines of Gold, The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 13 Hours and half; the 
ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 11 Hours and half; and the Nights proper 


- 
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Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
Civer, Sugar, Ivory, Arms, Cc. 
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Rarities.) In divers. parts of Nubia are ſtill extant the Ruins of 
many Chriſtian Churches, (being reckon'd one hundred and fifty in all) 
with ſeveral Pictures of our Blefled Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and many 
wines. Moſt obſervable is that ſtrange ſubtle -Poiſon produc'd in this 
Country, one Grain thereof being able to kill cen Men in a quarter of an 
Hour, It's commonly ſold at an hundred Ducars an Ounce, but never 
o Strangers, unleſs hey promiſe by Oath not to uſe it in cheſe Parts of 
the World, Remarkable is this Country for being the Birth-place of the 
famous Nubian Geographer. | Suk 4 vp WW 


\ ' 1 2 £ * 2 244 1 
I:chbiſhopricks, 8c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhogridks , Univerſities. 
None. | 


Manners.) The Nubians (of a Colour extraordinary Black) are ſaid 
o be a ſtrong, courageous, and cunning ſort of People, much given to 
war, very laborious, and many of em exceeding wealthy, — 
call d conſiderable Traffick between them and the Merchants of 
Grand Caire in Egypt. * dag PP | 

| | Ago im: 

ge.] The Nubians haye a parciculee Liggnage of their own; 

which hath 895 affinity with the Arabick and Chaldean z as alſo ſome 
greement with the old Egyptian Tongue. "TY 


Gavernmetit,)] This Country is coverti'dby its own independent 
lng, __ ſaid = be a very powerful . 210 of * Prede· 
ceſſors, call d Cyriacus, upon Information o Chriſtians bei 
b. preſs'd in Ege, is reported to have rais'd one hundred thouſand Horſe. 

| e 1995 | ö 
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* for their relief. \ 10 7 


Arms. 


8 | | em. 1 1 
a Religion.) This ſpacious Country was once Cbriſtian; bur the Mini- 
a ſtry failing, che Inhabitants, for want of Paſtors, fell off from 4- 
it! ig, and in proceſs of Time became either ſtrict Mahometans or groſs 
i, 1dolaters. e found of the Bleſſed Goſpel did reach the Nubians, and 
br v cordially recei yd by them in the earlieſt Ages of the Church, 
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HIS vaſt Complex Body being generally conſidered, as divided 
into theſe two Claſſes, viz. Upper and Lower ; or rather Ethiopia 
Interior and Exterior : 1 ſhall ſcparacely treat of them both. There- 


* 
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II. Part II. 


6. 1. Ethiopia Interior, or the Land of the An. 


me. HIS Country [ badly known to the Ancients, and now 
Name. bounded on Al North by Nubia; on the Eaſt, Weſt, and 
douth, by Ethiopia Exterior] is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, 
dbyſſinia ; by the French, [Empire des Abyſſins ; by the Germans, Aby/- 
ſnen; and by the Engliſh, Ethiopia Interior, or the Land of the Abyſſins. 
I's cali'd Interior, becauſe of its Situation, in reſpe@ of the other E- 
tbinia, being encompaſs'd by the ſame on three fides ; and Abyſſinia, 
eicher from the River Abas, or its Inhabitants, whom the Arabians call 
Abaſſi, a People once reſiding in Arabia Felix. The Name in the Egyp- 
tian Language ſiꝑuiſie th ſcattered Nations, | 


Fir.) This Country being wholly within the Torrid Zone, its Ar is 
generally very hot, but yet in ſome Valleys extremely cool and tempe- 
rate ; by reaſon of the many and prodigious high Mountains, ſo ſicuated 
in divers Places, that at certain times of the Year they intercept the 
dun- beams from low Valleys lying between them. The oppoſire place 
of the Globe to the Land of the Abyſſins, is part of Mare del Zur, and 
Mare Pacificum, lying between 215 and 252 Degrees of Longitude, wich 
10 and 23 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 1*, 24, 34 North, 
and 1, 4 34 South Climate) is 5 different; for in ſome Places ad- 
jacent to the numerous Branches of the Nile, the Ground is fit co, pro- 
duce moſt ſorrs of Grain, Fruits, and Herbs, in great plenty; but in 
thoſe that are mountainous and remote from the Nile, nothing is to be 
ſeen, but vaſt Deſerts, ſandy Mountains, and formidable Rocks. This 
e Land is alſo ſaid to produce great ſtore of Suꝑar- Canes, Mines of Iron, 
e great quantity of Flax, and plenty of Vines; but the Inhabitants either 

know not, or care not to make uſe of thefe things to any conſiderable 

advantage. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 13 Hours 
e and halt; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 10 Hours and half; and the 
e Nights proportionably. 


1 
of 


Ni 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are 
Gold, — ſome Gems, Corn, Cattle, Salt, Flax, Wines, Sugar- 
Canes, Ce. 


Barittes.] Many are the Natural Salr-Pits of excellent Rock - 
Sale in this Country; and in the Confines of Dancala and Tigra, 
(two adjacent Kingdoms ) is a large _ of four Days Jourtiey, 

4 one 
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one ſide whereof is entirely cruſted over with pure white Salt, which {id 

ſerves the Inhabitants of the Country, both far and near; ſon-if 
hundreds of Camels, Aſſęs, and Mules, being daily emptby'd i 
carrying of it. (2) In the Mountains of Gojame, is a great naturg 
hollow Rock, oppoſite ro which is another, ſo ſituated, that ( 
cording to Travellers Accounts of thoſe Parts) a Word on 
whiſpered on its top, is heard at a conſiderable diſtance ; and th: 
Joint Voices of ſeveral Perſons ſpeaking at once, appear as loud x 
a great Shout of a numerous Army. (3.) Of the many Chriſtin 
Temples in this vaſt Empire, there are ten ſtately ones hewn out 
of the firm Rock, which are reported to have been all perfected in 
twenty four Years; and each of em are ſaid to be proportionable i 7. 
in all its parts; with Gates and Windows in a moſt regular man. Wl 
ner: For the Ichnography ot one of thoſe Temples, Vid. Comment, n. 
F. Ludolphi in Hiſtoriam ſuam Ethiopicam, lib. 2. cap. 3. page 234, WW! 
(4-) In ſeveral Lakes of this Country, and the River Nile, is fte. 
uently ſeen that amphibious Creature, call d by the Ethiopians, 
Biba and Hippopotamus by the Greeks, becauſe of its having ſome 
_refemblance to a Horſe in ſeveral parts of the Body. This is tha 
Creature which goes by the Name of Behemoth in the Book of 74, 
according to the Learned Bochartus [ De Animalibus S. S. Part 2. cap 
15.) who therein differs extreamly from the Vulgar and (formerly 
receiv'd ) Opinion in this matter. ( 5.) In other Lakes and River, 
is ſomerimes taken the Torpil Fiſh, whoſe Nature is ſuch, that if: 
Perſon only touch it, He's ſuddenly ſeiz'd with an exceſſive Cold 
and Trembling, The Natives are ſaid to allay the violent Heat of 
burning Fevers by touching The Patient therewith. (6.) Of the 
many curious Birds in this Country, the Pipis is moſt obſervable, 
as being the ready Conduftc; of Hunters to find out their Game; 
for having diſcover'd any Beaſt in his lurking place, he's ſaid to fl 
towards the Huntſmen, and calling inceſſantly Fonton Ketre, («hich 
imports that they ſhou'd follow him) he flies ſoftly before them, 
and is ſure to conduct them to their deſired Prey. (7.) Great is th: 
variety of ſtrange Animals to be ſeen in various Provinces of this vil 
Empire; the moſt noted of which are theſe three, Firſt, Tha 
Creature commonly call'd by the Natives, Arwebaris ; [and by the 
Arabs, Hariſh or Harſham) which hath one long Horn in its Fore 
head: Whereupon ſome conclude, that this is the famous Unicorn 
of the Ancients. Secondly, The Cameleopard; (fo term'd from ha 
— a Head and a Neck like a Camel, and a ſpotted Body as a Lev 
pard) which is ſaid to have ſo long Legs, that a Man mounted 01 
an ordinary Horle, may eafily paſs under his Belly, without ſo much 
- as touching him. Laſtly, The Zeeora, which is“ generally reckon' 
the moſt comely Creature of all Quadrupeds whatſoever. Fot 
# particular Account of theſe, and many more in this — 
Iv 
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id, Ludolphus above · mention'd, Lib. 1. Cap. 10. And the learned 
tu, his Hierozoicon, Part 1. Lib. 3. To theſe Rarities of theſe 
'd infountry, 1 might here add the thrice famous Mountain of Amara, 
turgWhich ought indeed to lead the Van, rather than bring up the Rear, 
(ah a tench part of what hath been related of it, were really true. 
only Ws for che Sabbatical River, (mention'd both by Pliny and Foſephus, 
the Wed which ſome of the Modern Fews would fain perſuade the World, 
de now to be found in this Country, being formerly faid to be in 
ia %) tis juſtly look d upon as one of the many Rabbinical Fidtions 
Our 100g them. 


abe 2r:hbiſhopricks, &c.] Although the Abyſines allow of an Ec- 
ſuſtical Hierarchy in the Alexandrian Church, (whoſe Patriarch is 
und as their Head) yet they don't now admit of any other Order a- 
dong em ſuperior to chat of a Presbyter, ſave only their Abbuna. 


— The Inhabitants of this Country (being Perſons of 
Tawny Colour) are generally eſteemd an ignorant, lazy, and 
erhdious ſort of People; not to be credited unleſs they ſwear by 
ie Life of their Emperor, Of ſeveral ridiculous Cuſtoms among 
m, one is, That they generally hate a Smith as the Devil. 


2p. 
| {Wiſe in and about Chaxumo ; are reckon'd the beſt of the whole 
n, {Wnpire; divers of them being accounted very Ingenious , befides 
{ 2 {Wavy 0:hers, who betake themſelves ro a devout and religious fort of 
d ning. * 

of 

he W Language. ] The Ahne Tongue ſeems to have ſome Afﬀniry 


nich the Hebrew and Chaldaick. It's divided into a great many Dia- 
ds (the chief and moſt refin'd of which, is the Amaris) and thoſe 
tem different Languages within che Limits of th Empire. Remarka- 
de is the Abyſſine Tongue tor one thing truly ſingular,. and peculiar to it, 
7. That whereas the Leiter A is reckon'd the firſt, by the Abyſſines 
us commonly accounted the thirteenth, according to Ludolpbus his 
tammar. 


Government.) This Spacious Country is ſubject to one Sove- 
tign, ſtild in che Ethiopian Language, Naggaſi (which fignifies 
ad or Ruler ) otherways, Neguſch Nagaſche, i. e. Rex Regum : As 
or the European Title of Preſter or Presbyter John, that's now rec- 
ond as one of the many vulgar Errors in the World. It's now 
generally agreed upon, That this Ethiopian Monarch fancieth him- 
et to be ſprung from Solomon and Maqueda , (or Nix aule, according 
Toſephus ) Queen of the South. He's ſaid to aſſume a great many 

\ VUS 
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vain and exorbitant Titles, expreſſing all choſe Provinces by Nn 
comprehended within the Circuit of his Dominions ; And tk 
himſelf, The Beloved of God, ſprung from the Stock of Judah : The g 
of David : The Son of Solomon: The Son of the Column of Sion: 
Son of the . acob : The Son of the Hand of Mary: The $ 
Nahu after the Fleſh : The Son of St. Peter and Paul - the Shi 
Ge. His Government is altogether Deſpotical, his Subjects be 
treated as the worſt of Slaves, He is ſo reverenc'd by the greateſt 
'em, that at his very Name they bow their Bodies, and touch 4 
Ground with one of their Fingers. The Empire doth not deſcend 
the Eldeſt Son, but to him whom the Father upon his Death-bed | 
be pleas'd ro name. 


Frms.) The Abyſine Emperors, for Enſigus Armorial, ben 
Lyon holding a Croſs, with che following Motto, V icit Leo de Ini 
Juda. e | 


Rarities.) Wichin the Limits of this ſpacious Empire, is a gr 
mixture of People, as Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, of varig 
Narions; but the main Body of the Natives is Chriſtian. Th 
hold the written Word of God to be the only Rule of Faith; u 
that the Canon of Holy Scriprure conſiſts of Eighty five Book 
whereof Forty fix, they ſay, are in the Old, and thirty nine 
the New Teſtament. They're not well acquainted wich che Ah 
Creed, but in lieu thereof do uſe rhe Nicene, or rather Conſtant inpol 
tan. As to the grand Doctrine of the Incarnation, they're - generd 


oſcorus, Patriarch of Alexandria. In the Perſon of their Emperor 
they lodge the ſupreme Authority in all Matters, as well Eccleh 
aſtical as Civil; and do thereupon wholly deny the Supremacy « 
the Biſhop of Rome, allowing him indeed co be the firſt Patriarch 
but eſteeming it Antichriſtian in him, to pretend to a Jucildidtiy 
over the whole Church of Chriſt. As they difown the Pope's % 
premacy, ſo alſo do they diſclaim moſt Points of che Popilh D 
ctrine; particularly thoſe of Tranſubſtantiation, Purgatory, Service i 
an unknown Tongue, Auricular Confeſſirn, Imoges in Churches, Celetagq 
the Clergy, Extream Undtion, &c. They make uſe ot different Forny 
in Baptiſm, and keep both Saturday and Sunday as Sabbath. The 
punctually obſerve Circumciſion, and abſtain from eating of Swiag 
Fleſh, not our of any regard to the Meſaick Law, but purely a: 4 
Ancient Cuſtom of their Country. They're much enclin'd to giving 
of Alms, and vificing the Sick. Their Divine Service doth wholly 
conſiſt in reading of the Holy Scriptures, Adminiſtrations of it 
Euchariſt, and hearing ſome Homilies of the Fathers. They repat 
D 4 5 10 
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church betimes, and never enter with their Shoes on, nor ſit 
m unleſs upon the bare Ground. They carefully obſerve the 
Woinced Hours for Publick Prayer, and perform that Duty with 
it Devotion. In a word, many of the Abyſſines expreſs in ſe- 
il reſpe&ts, a deep Senſc of Religion. For a particular Account 
this People, both as to their Religion and other Remarkables, 
. J. Ludolphus's Ethiopich Hiſtory. The Roman Miſſionaries did 
prevail about Seveary Years ago, that the Popilh Religion was 
to have got fure Footing in this Empire; for they had once 
id che Emperor and Court, and obrain'd a Proclamation in their 
, enjoyning the whole Body of che People ro embrace the 
drive of the Roman Church. Bur the Abyſſines were fo loth 
part with the Religion of their Forefathers, that the Emperor's 
deavour to propagate the Roman Faith, occafion'd many dreadful 
urreRions in his Empire; which could not be quell'd wichout 
edding a Sea of Blood. Finding therefore his Endeavours to be 
nin, and dreading the Conſequence of making any new Atrempr, 
wholly gave over the Deſign; and not only return'd to his for- 
Belief himſelf, bur alſo gave icave to all his Subjects to do the 
ne. And that he might regain the [almoſt loft ] Affection of his 
ople, he forthwith bani ſhed out of his Dominions all Roman Miſſiona- 
whatſoever, together with Alphonſo Mendez, a Jeſuir, who having 
n conſecrated Pacriarch of Ethiopia at Lisbon, and approv'd by the 
pe, had been honourably received by the 4byſſine Emperor under chat 
haraer, and refided at Court in a peaceable diſcharge of his Office 
r leveral Years.” As for the plantation of Chriſtianity in this Country, 
$4 conitant Tradition among che Inhabitants, that the Eunuch bapriz'd 
"9 Philip the Deacon, was Ste ward to the Empreſs of Etrhiopta ; and 
"Mz upon his return he converted the Court and whole Empire to the 
iriſtian Faith. But (following the Opinion of others) this _ 
i deſtitute of the Blefled Goſpel till che Fourth Century, when fi 
Wltrutted therein by Frumentius, (the Son of a Tyrian Merchant) who 
"++ confecrared Bithop by Sr. Athanaſius, and is commonly reckon'd the 
una of clus mighty Empire. x 


F. 2. Erbiopia Exterior. 


game. 92 HIS Country (or rather a Complex Body of ſeveral 

Countries, and thoſe unknown to the Ancients) is 

ounded on the North by Abyſſinia, on the Eati, Weſt and South by 

de Ethiopich Ocean. Which Country, together with the Ahne 

r pire abovementiond, is term'd by the Italian aud Spaniards, 

Ethmpia ; by the French, Ethiopie: by ic Germans, Ethicpien; and 
2 
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by the Engliſh, Ethiopia ; ſo call'd from aid, Uro, and &. L, Vult 
upon the account of its exceſſive Hear, che greateſt part thereof hey 
in the Torrid Zone. This Ethiopia is ſtil'd Exterior, becauſe of its Sin 
tion, in reſpect of che other. : 

Fir.) This vaſt Body, comprehending ſeveral Kingdoms, Empit 
and Sovereignries, and thoſe mightily extended from South to Ni 
cant reaſonably be ſuppos'd to enjoy the ſame Nature of Air in 
its parts. In Biafara and Congo, 'tis extreamly hot and would bei 
tolerable to the Inhabitants, were ic not qualified in the firſt 
theſe Kingdoms, by daily Showers of Rain, and in the other | 
violent Winds, which frequently blow from the Weſtern Ocean. 
Monomotapa and Monoemungi, as alſo the Coaſts of Cafres, the Air is muc 
more temperate ; in Zanguebar, very unwholſome; and in An a 
Abex, extreamly hot. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ethiqj 
Exterior, is that part of Mare del Zur, lying between 210 and 250 
yu — Loogicude ; wich 10 Degrees South, and 25 Degrees Non 

titude. 


Soil.] The various Diviſions of this grear Body being fituared 
in different Climates, (particularly the firſt, ſecond, third Northen 
and the firſt, ſecond, third Southern) the Soil muſt of neceſſity be ven 
different. Biafara is ſaid to be leſs fertile than Congo. The Empires ol 
Monomotapa and Monoemungi, do produce abundance of Grain, and ar 
generally eſteem'd very fit for Paſturage. The other Diviſions on the Eaſ 
and South Eaſt of che Abyſſines, are for the moſt part, very barren in il 
ſorts of Grain, yet productive enough of ſome Sugar-Canes, ſever 
kinds of Fruits and Spices; are alſo furniſh'd with ſome conſiderable 
Gold and Silver Mines, and every where abounding wich Elephants and 
Lyons. So rich were theſe Mines found by the Portugue xe, in Zangit 
bar, and ſeveral parts of the Cafres, that the Country about Sele 
hath been lookr upon by ſome Modern Geographers, as the much cob 
troverred Land of Ophir. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt parts, 
13 Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt in the Sourhmoſt, 9 Hours and three 
quarters; and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
Silver, Amber - Gris, ſome Pearls and Murk, Rice, Mill, Cattle, Limon, 
Citrons, Ivory and Oyl, Cc. 


Barities.] In the Kingdom of Angala is found the Quo a-my- 
row, that remarkable Creature, of whom already in Guinea, 9. 32% 
(2. Moſt ſorts of Creatures in Congo are to be ſeen alſo in Ang!!a, 
particularly, a Serpent (call'd Minia by the Inhabitants of Aal,, 
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4 Embamma by the Angolois ) which is reported to be of ſuch a pro- 

ious bigneſs, that he's ſaid ro ſwallow a young Deer at one Morſel. 
3) In divers Lakes of Angola, (particularly thoſe of Quibaite and Ango- 
me ) are frequently ſeen ſome Warer-Monſters, term'd Ambiſiangulo and 
vfiengoni, by the Natives; but Europeans give them the Title of Syrenes, 
cauſe (when taken) they fetch heavy Sighs, and cry with a dolorous 
ane, reſembling very much the mournful, yet charming Voice of a 
'oman, One Hand of that remarkable Creature I have lately ſeen in 
e Repoſitory of Natural Rarities at Leyden : And two Hands in the 
ſeum Regium at Copenhagen. (4.) In the Iſland Læuando is a remar- 
de Tree, call'd by the Inhabitants Euſada, and Arbor de Raix (i. e. 
lor Radicum ) by the Portugueze. It derives this Name from the Na- 
re of its Branches, which ſpring forth on all the ſides from the Trunk, 
here tis generally three Fathoms in Diameter) and many of em bow- 
2 ſo low as to touch the Ground, take Root and ſpring forth a new, 
by their weight they bow down again, and take Root the ſecond 
me, and fo on till they cover a thouſand Paces in Circuit, and able to 
ge under its Branches three thouſand armed Men, who may find De- 
knce not only from Hear, but alſo Rain; ſo thick and numerous are 
aſe Filaments, and ſo well lind wich Leaves, (5) In feveral Parts 
yon, and South of the River Coanza, are conſiderable Mines of Rock-Salr. 
Of — and ſeveral other Remarkables of this Country, Vid. Dapper 
bt Africa. 


Irchbihopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhypricks, Univerſities. 
None. 


Manners. The various Inhabitants of theſe many and vaſtly 
tended Countries, are generally a Dull, Savage, and Swarthy 
kind of People, among whom a great many remarkable Cuſtoms 
prevail, To inſtance only in a few : It's reported of the Empe- 
or of Monomotapa , that whene'er he drinks in publick, the whole 
Court doth jointly put up their Prayers in his behalf, and that with 
2 very loud Voice, which being heard in the Neighbourhood , all 
Perſons there living are bound to do the ſame; as likewiſe others 
hearing them , and ſo on; whereby the whole City or Country 
djacent is always ſenſible when the Emperor takes his Glaſs. In 
the Kingdom of Largo are many Cannibals, and in ſeveral places tis 
4 uſual to ſell Humane tleſh publickly in Shambles, as other Na- 
nons do commonly Beef and Mutton. In the ſame Kingdom tis eſta- 
bülnd by an ancient Cuſtom, That when c'er a Father deceaſeth, 
1. bis Goods belong not to the Children, but his own Brothers or 
6 Wilters, who are bound to take care of ſuch of the little Ones, as 
„ey chink ate not able to care tor themſelves, To add no more, 

| we 
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We read of another Cuſtom yet more uncouth, among a certain Pe 
inhabiting the Cafres, which is, That whene'er a Father deceaſeth, | 
Children, both Old and Young, are oblig'd to loſe the little Finger 
their Left Hand, and to bury it with him. For deferring the Perf 
mance of that painful Duty, they're commonly very tender ot their} 
rent's Health, and rake all care imaginable to prolong his Life; wh 
was probably the Original Cauſe of ſo ſtrange a Practice. But 
all che Inhabitants of theſe various Countries, there's none m 
obſervable for their manner of living than a certain People ny 
unto, and upon the Cape, and commonly call'd by the Name 
Hottantots. They're ſo termed from a frequent Repetition of 8 
or ſuch like Word; and may be reckon'd the moſt Naſty and B 
tiſn of all reaſonable Creatures, having nothing ſave the Shape 
Man that can lay claim to that noble Character. Their Bodies: 
uſually beſmear d witch common Greaſe, or ſome worſe ſtinki 
Stuff, which occafions a very loathſome Smell. Their ordinary g 
bit is a Sheep-Skin, juſt as tis pull'd off from the Carcaſs ; u 
they uſe (as Ornaments) the Guts, cum puris Naturalibus, wrapt abe 
their Legs and Arms two or three Inches deep, on which they treque 
ly feed when ſcarce of freſh Proviſions. Notwithſtanding the ung 
rallell d Naſtinefs of this People; yer ſome Travellers talk of a cetu 
In-land Canibal Nation (term'd Cobonas ) who make frequent Incurſi 
into their Neigbouring Countries, and ſpare none they catch, no, nt 
the Swiniſn Hottantots themſelves, who, (*rwould ſeem) ſhould mil 
but a very unſavory Kepaſt, 5 


Language.] There is a wonderful variety of Languages in thoſe 
tions and vaſtly extended Countries, which go under the Name of Etti 
Pia Exterior. The Inhabitants of Congo and Angola have each of em 
peculiar Language of their own. In the Eaſtern Diviſions, particular 
Aan and Abex, the Arabian, with Variation of Dialect doth chictly pn 
vail ; but the Language in uſe among thoſe of the Cafres, eſpecially 
Hott antots, doth ſeem to be only a confus d and inarticulate Noiſe at 
Bellowing. 


Government, ] The various Diviſions of this great Body, at 
ſubjected to various Sovereigns ; particularly the Kingdoms of 5 
"fare and Congo, are rul'd by their own Rings, to whom fe 
Princes are ſubject. The Empires of Monomotapa and Monoe mungi, at 
govern'd by their reſpective Emperors, (who are reckon'd powerti 
Princes) and to them ſeveral Kings are Triburary. The People | 
habiting the South and Sourh-Eaſt Coaſts of this great Body, (exct| 
thoſe of the Cafres, who know little or nothing of Government) at 
ſubject to ſeveral Princes, as Zanguebar is govern'd by ſome pe 
4 | | lig 
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« of its own; and many Places on the Sea Coaſts are Tributary to 
Portugueze. The Coaſt of Alex doth principally belong to the Tink, 
laſtly, 4jan is partly under the Turk, and partly its own Kings. 


Irms. ] 8 


Beligion.] The numerous Inhabitants of theſe many Countries, are 
xerally groſs Idolaters, excepting thoſe of Zanguebar, 4jan, and Abex, 
9 incline to Mahometani/m; and ſome on the Coaſt of the Cafres 
ticularly the Hottantots above-mention'd) do live without any fign 
Relipion, being deſtitute both of Prieſt and Temple; and never ſhew 
F Token of Devotion among em, except we reckon their Dancing at 
Full and New Moon for ſuch. In the Kingdom of Loargo, the ge- 
ality of People entertain a certain faint Idea of God, (whom 

m Sambian-Pongo ) but being ſunk into the blackeſt Idolatry, they ad- 
tof many ridiculous Superſtitions in their way of Worſhip. Howe- 
the Inliabitants of Malemba, in the fame Kingdom, do vaſtly ſur- 
is their Neighbours, and by ſome wonderful Marks of Natural Religi- 
„ do publickly baffle their groſs Stupidity ; for of them we're credi- 
intorm d that they ſet apart every fifth Day for Publick Worſhip; 
which time one of reputed Integrity makes a Publick Oration, deter- 
them from the Commiſſion of Murther, Stealth, Impurity, or ſuch 
ie; and to enforce his Exhortation, he backs the ſame with the pow. 
Wt! Topicks of Rewards and Puniſnments in a Future State; affright- 
; their Conſcience with a miſerable State in the Society of Benimbe 
e. the Devil) on one Hand, and ſolacing their Minds on the other 
th the hopes of enjoying Zammampoango, by which they mean God, 
the Maker of this Viſible World. They likewiſe uſe Circumcifion, 
imirring their Children into their Religion by that Ceremony, which 
perform” by one of themſelves ſer apart for that Office. 
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SECT. IX. 
Concerning fle African 1 ſlands. 


Madagaſcar 

More remarka- ) Iſles of Cape Led. 

| bie, a The Canary Iſlands. 
| The Madera 


The African J- 
ſands being Zocotera. 
Illes of Comore. 
Leſs remarka-] St. Thomas. 
dle, as The Princeſs land. 
Anobon 
St. Helena. 
The Iſle of Aſcenſion. 


Madagaſcar, | containing many Provinces, but very uncertaio] it 
Chief Town is Fanſbere, upon the S. E. part of the Iſland, 


St. Anthony —— 
St. Vincent —— 
Sr, Lucia W. ro E, 
| St. Nichols —— 
Hands of Cape] Inſula de Sal— 
Verde are 7 Banaviſia -—— 
Mago- 
7450 — ——- NN. E. t) S. W. 
Inſula del Fuego- 
(Brava 


Chief Town of al 
is St. Jago in the 
Iſle St. 7ago. 


Lanceritg— —— 
Forte vent ur a«- 
Canaria- — From E. to W. Chief Town 
Fhe Caner) T. Teneriffe — > of all is Canaria, in the 
ſlands are Gomera - — Ifland Canaria. 
FErYOn——_ Joo nm 
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Madera, lying in 32 Deg. 30 Min. North Latitude. Its Chief Town 
is Tunchal or Tonzal. © | | * 
FS 
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HE moſt remarkable of the African 1/{ands being here reduc'd to 
T Four Claſſes, viz. Madagaſcar, Cape Verde Iſlands, the Canaries, 
nd Madera, we ſhall particularly confider them, and then take a Gene- 
al View of all the Therefore, 5 


— 


6. 1. MADAGASCAR 


ame. þ jg Iſland (unknown to the Ancients) is term'd by the 

Spaniards, Iſla de San Lorenzo; by the French, Sr. Lau- 
ce, otherwiſe Dauphine ; by the Italians, Germans, and Engliſh, Mada- 
1car ; which Name was us'd by the Natives, and till. retain d. As to 
the Title of Sr. Laurence, the ſame was given to this Iſland by the Portu- 
lde, it being on St. Laurence's Day that they made their firſt Diſcove- 


ry of it. 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is generally very temperate, and — 
ii m d to be exceeding wholeſome to breathe in. The Place of 
the Globe to Madagaſcar, is the South part of California, 


Hoit, ] The Soil of this Iſland is extraordinary {-1irful in many 

Fares thereof, affording all things neceſſary for the Life of Man in 

geat Plenty. The length of the Days and Nights in Madagaſcar, is the 

* 1 Monoemungi, they both lying under the ſame Parallel of 
tude, | 


the 
Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Rice, 
= Wax, Gums, Cryſtal; Steel, Copper, Ebony, and Wood of all 
Orts. 


Rarities.) Towards the Eaſtern Part of this Iſland is a pleaſant 
nd fettil Valley, call'd Amboſſe, which is ſtockt with ſeveral rich 
Mines of Iron and Steel, and yields great Store of the Oyl of 

hum. (2.) Nigh to the aforeſaid Valley is an excellent Medici- 
he Hal Well of hot Water, which proves a ready Cure for cold 
diſtempers in the Limbs. ( 3.) In the ſame Neighbourhood is a 
ugh Mountain, on whoſe top is a remarkable Spring of very Sale 
water, though upwards of thirry Leagues from the Sea. (4) In 

is Iſland ( eſpecially che Southern Provinces) are moſt ſorts of 

a Wlineral Waters, very different both in Colour, Taſte, and i- 
des; and ſome places afford large Pits of Bitumen, (5. In 

ie dis Island is alfo a River, whoſe Gravel is ſo exceeding hot OED 
A 2 | * 
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there's no treading upon ir, and yet the Water of that River is ex. 
treamly Cold. \ 


Manners.] The Natives of Madagaſcar are reported to be a Le 
cherous, Ignorant, Inhoſpitable, and Treacherous fort of People; the: 
hate Polygamy, and till puniſh Murther by Death. Divers finguly 
Cuſtoms prevail in ſeveral Parts of this Iſland, particularly theſe Two: 
Firſt, If any Woman be ſafely delivered of a live Child, and afterward: 
die in Child Bed, the living Child is buried with the dead Mother 
being better (ſay they) that the Child ſhould die than live, having 10 
Mother to look after it. The other is, The expoſing of their Children 
to wild Beaſts if brought forth upon an unlucky Day, (as they term 
it) or during ſome unfortunate Aſpects of the Planets, as their On. 
biaſſes, or Prieſts pretend to tell them. So numerous are thofe Das 
95 reckon unlucky, that almoſt one half of the Year is accounted 
+ and hence it is that this Iſland is ſo chinly ſtocke wich Inha- 
tants. f N 


Archbichopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſpopricks, Univerſiti 


Language.] The Language here commonly us'd, is as barbarous 2 
they who ſpeak it. Almoſt every Province hath its peculiar Dialet, 
yet not ſo different but that they underſtand one another; fo that the 
Natives of this Iſland may be ſaid to have but one Tongue in common 


among em all. 


Government.) This Iſland is ſubje& to many particular Lords, com. 
monly called Rohandrians, who are continually at War among themſelve: 
abour their Cattle and Slaves, yet unanimous enough to defend themlſelve, 
againſt che Invaſion of Strangers. Some formerly reckon d Six Sove- 
reign Princes or Kings in Madagaſcar, others Four; but now every Fro. 
vince has its particular Governour, having under him various Filoubel, 
(7. e. Governours of Villages and Caſtles) who ſtand accountable to him 
in every thing. | 


Arms — Arms. None. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland are either Pagans of 
Mabometans, except thoſe People living upon che Eaſtern Coaſts, 
between Fifteen and Eighteen Degrees and an half of South Lat! 
rude, term'd Zaffebibraim, | i, e. the, Race of Abraham} ; and other 
on the adjacent Iſland , call'd Noſſti Hibraim, [i. e. The Ifle ad 


Abraham] who differ extremely from their Neighbours in 1 — 
ten 
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ex. WI Marrers. For many of em are ſaid to obſerve the Jewiſh Sabbath, and 

zire not only a faint Account of the Creation of the World, and Fall 
if Man; but alſo a few broken Paſſages of the Sacred Hiſtory cancern- 
ing Noah and Abraham, Mvſes and David, Whence divers 1 ravellers 
conjecture that they're originally deſcended of fome Fews, who might 
have been droven upon that part of the Iſland, none knows how, nor 


when. 


6. 2. Cape Verde Iſlands, 


Name. 9 ESE Iflands (the Heſperides of the Ancients) are ter- 

med by the Italians, Iſola di Caps Verde ; by the Spani- 
ud, Is de Cabo. verde; by the French, les Iſles du Cape Verde ; by the 
Germans, Cape Verd Inſuln ; and by the Engliſh, Cape Verde Iſlands; 10 
call d from the oppoſite Cape in Negroe-Land, which beareth that Name, 
and that becauſe it is, or appeateth always of a Green Colour, 


Jir.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is generally reckon'd very unwholes 
ſome, eſpecially in St. Jago, the biggeſt and chief of them all. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to Cape Verde Iſlands, is part of the Weſt 
American Ocean, lying between 170 and 180 Degrees of Longitude, 
, ich 10 and 20 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of theſe various Iflands, is not the ſame iq all, ſome 
of em being very ferri!, and others extreamly barren, The length of 
the Days and Nights in chem is the ſame as in the Land of the Negrees, 
m. MW they boch lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities. From theſe Iſlands, the Portugueze tranſport in- 
credible quantities of Salt, as alſo great numbers of Goar-Skins (of which 
they make excellent Cordevants) ; and likewiſe from thence may be 
brought moſt ſorts of pleaſant Fruits, particularly Limons, Citrons, 
m Oranges, Cocos, Figs, and Melons. | 


Rarities.) The moſt remarkable of theſe lands, is the Iſle de Fuego 
or ego, I. cail'd as being a noted Vulcano, continually fending up ful» 
phurous Exhalations, and ſomerimes the Flame breaks our Ain of 

or eus like) in ſuch a terrible manner, and vomits forth ſuch. a num- 
„ber of Pumice-ſtones, that it annoys all the adjacent Parts. In Inſula « 
el, are many Natural Salr-pirs, which yield a prodigious Quantity of 
3 WW Salt ; from 2 the Iſland derives its Name. 


us 
. 4 2 Irch- 


| 
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Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
None. 


Manners. ] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portugueze, ar: 
the ſame with thoſe on the Continent. 


Language.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portuguere * 
aforeſaid) do ſtill retain their own Language. 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands at their firſt Diſcovery being deſtitute 
of Inhabitants, were peopl'd by their Diſcoverers the Portugueze, and 
at preſent belong to the Crown of Portugal, and are rul'd by a particular 
Governor, who aſſumeth the Title of Vice-Roy, and commonly refideth 
in the Iſland of St. Jago. 


Irms, } 


Religion.) The Portugueze here reſiding, are of the ſame Religin 
with choſe in Portugal. | | 


e 


d. 3. The Canary Handt. 


Name. 1 Iſlands (the Inſulæ fortunatæ of the Ancients) ate 
term d by the Italians, Tſola di Canaria; by the Spaniards, 

Tſlas Canarias; by the French, les Iſles Canaries; by the Germans, Canu- 
riſche _ ; and by the Engliſh, the Canary Iſlands ; ſo call'd from the 
ief Canaria, which deriv d its Name from Can, [i. e. Dog, it 


Spaniſh] becauſe a vaſt number of Dogs were found thereon by the $þ«- 
niards at their firſt Diſcovery of it. 


Fir.) The Air of theſe Iſlands inclining to heat) is generally 
eſteem d extraordinary wholeſome. The oppoſite place of the Globe 
to the Canary Iſlands, is that part of the vaſt Occidental Ocean, lying be. 


eween 180 and 190 Degrees of icude, with 25 and rees oſ 
on 120000 Br Longitude, 5 and 35 Deg 


| Sol.) The Soil of moſt of 'em is wonderfully fertil, In the Iſland 
Canaria they have commonly two Harveſts in the Year. Tenerife is no- 
ted not only for his high Pike (of which afterwards) but alſo many 
Laviel and Dragon-Trees, where the ſweet Singing-birds do daily war- 


ble chcir pleaſant Notes. Theſe Iſlands, (befides their great plenty of 
Fruicsand Grain) are famous for producing the beſt Wine in the a” 
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, me length of Days and Nights in them, is the ſame as in Bildulgerid on 
the Conrinent, they both ly ing under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


e Commodities, ] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are 
— — Wax, Sugar, Oad, Plantons, Dragons- Blood, Canary- 
Bi c. 


D 

( Rareties. ] Among the Rarities of theſe Iſlands, is reckon'd a cer- 
ain Tree in the middle of Fero, (term'd Garoe by the Natives; and by 
the Spaniards, Santo) whoſe Top is ſaid to be encompaſs'd every Night 
with a thick miſty Cloud, which condenſing into Water, doth drop from 
the Leaves the next Morning; and that in ſuch quantity, as ſufficiently 
ſerverh all the Inhabitants, the Iſland it ſelf being deſtitute of Springs. 
As for the Iſle of Teneriffe, tis famous all the World over, for its pre- 
digious Pike, which (appearing to the Eye as a large Maſs of many 
Rocks, promiſcuouſly heap d up, in form of a rugged Pyramid) is thought 
by ſome curious Naruraliſts, to have been rais'd on a ſudden by a mig y 
in Conflagration of much ſubcerraneous, ſulphurous Matter, whoſe forcib 
Eruption the very Rocks themſelyes could not withſtand, but were 
thereby pil'd up in the manner they now appear. For — 
this Conjecture, they alledge the great quantity of Sulphur with whi 
this INand doth ſtill abound, (eſpecially nigh the Foot of the Pike) and 
the Colour of the Rocks themſelves, many of em ſeeming to SpeRarors, 
45 if long burnt in a Fire. 


„ Irchbiſhopzicks, &c.] In theſe Iſlands is only One Biſhoprich, viz. 


that of Canaria. 


0 Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being moſtly Spaniards, 

„ne much the {ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. The few 
Natives yet remaining, (term'd.Guanchas) do moſtly reſide in Mountaingg 
Dens, and Caves, 


Language.] The Spanjards here reſiding do ſtill retain their own 
Language, 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands belong to the King of Spain, who for 

the better ordering of Affairs in them, doth always keep a Governor in 

| W Canaria, the chief Town of the chief iſland. His Power extendeth over 
ul cheſe Iſlands in Affairs both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical. 


Religion,] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands (a aforeſaid) being 
moltly Spanigrds, are of the ſame Religion with thoſe in Spain. 


Aaz3 $ 4. Madera 
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$. 4. Madera or Madera s. Li 


Name.) Ts Iſland (not obſervable of old) is term'd by the | 

Italians aud Spaniards, Madera; by the French, Madre. rl 
by the Germans, Maderen; and by che Engliſh, the Madera or Madera, VE. 
ſo call'd by the Portugueze at their firſt Diſcovery of it, Anno 1429. be. 


— wholly overgrown with Trees; the word Madera ſignitying 1 
Wood, 


Dir.] The Air of Maderas being very Temperate, contidering the 
Latitude of the Iſland, is generally efteem'd very healchful to breathe 
in. That Plꝛce of the Globe oppoſue ro Madera, is part of che va 
Occidental Ocean, between 180 and 182 Degrees of Lougitude, with 32 
and 33 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


- Soil.) The Soil of this Iſland is very fertil, producing in great 
plenty moſt ſorts of excellent Fruits, and a kind of Wine that's much 
eſteem d of, being fit to keep for a long time both by Sea and Land, 
The length of the Days and Nights in this Iſland, is much the tame x; 
in-Zaara on the main Continent, they both lying under che ſame para. 
lels of Latitude. | 


| Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Iſland are excel. 
lent Ts and moſt forts of deſirable Fruits, as alſo Honey and 
Wax, (5c. | 


- Baritics, ] What —— deſerves the Epithet of Rare on thi; 
Wand, is that excellent Quality, either of irs Air or Soil, or both, 
which, like our Neighbouring Iſland, [ Ireland] proves mortal to al 
Venomous Animals; none ſuch being found here, or abie to live, if 
brought rhither from abroad. In the fide of a Hill, nigh Fenz al, is a 
remarkable Fountain, whoſe Waters do ſometimes iflue forth in ſuch 
abundance, that the adjacent parts of the Iſland are then ſubject to 1 
terrible Inundation. 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, None. One Biſhoprick, viz 
char of Fonzal or Fouchale, which is Suffragan to Lisbon. 


* The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Portugueze, are 
much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent, but more viti- 
ouſly enclin d, (if that can be well ſuppos'd) being mighty Proficient 
in their common Crimes of Theft and Murthers 


Lan- 


Part II. 


Language.] The Portugueze here reſiding do ſtill retain their own 
Language. 


Government. This Iſland belonging to the Crown of Portugal, is 
adre, ld by 4 particular Deputy, whoſe place of Refidence is commonly ar 


Tas | nx al. 


8 2 Keligion. ] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Fort uguexe, (as 
aforeſaid) are of the ſame Religion with that publickly proteſs'd in the 
Kingdom of Portugal. 


Having thus conſidered, in particular, the moſt remarkable of the 
African Iſlands ,, proceed we now (in purſuance of our propos d Method) 
1 rake a general View of all the reſt, or thoſe that are leſs remarkable. 
Now ſuch Iſlands (to be very brief) being ſtrangely ſcatter d up and 
down the Athiopich and Atlantick Oceans, do mightily differ in their Air 
and Soil, acccording to the various Climares they lie in; and in none of 
em is any remarkable Place, except only the Ifle of Zocotora, in which 


their Inhabirancs, ¶ particularly their Manners, Language, and Religion,] 
we may ſufficiently learn the ſame, only by naming thoſe ſevera] States 


or Sovereigns on the Continent, to whom theſe Iſlands belong (they be- 
ing ;encrally peopl d and pofleſs'd by ſome of them). Their preſenc 
„ follcilors then | in ſhort] are as followeth: 
K Zocotora > the Arabians. © 
Comore — — — the Natives. 
Less remark- )Sr. Thomas — — . \the Portugueze; 
| able IfJands C The Princes Iſland ——— Ys f the Portugueze, 
being Annobon — -le Portugue xe. 
St. Helena (g /the Engliſh. 


Aſcenſion Iſland, not inhabited. 
And ſo much for Africa and the African Iſlands. Now followeth, 
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is a Town of the ſame Name. As for the chief obſervables relating to 
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CHN IV: 
of AMERICA. 


. Mexico or N. Spain— Wy aj 
|. in Wer. Gunada—| | 8. Fee. 
I 11118 Coca, 
* Terra Canadenſis— Bofton, 
: < (Terra Arctica * | g — 
Þ Terra Firma———-|, 
F O 
0 | Peru _ & 
o | 0 | E. h 
: E Land of the Amazons— | —— 
= | Sail 4 
i . Jago 
| F Paraguay — Am 
Cera Magellanta—: |——— 
Terra Antaraica 0 — 


To theſe add the American Iſlands. 


Of all which in Order. Therefore, 
SECT. 


[SE CT. {4 5 
Concerning Mexico or New Spain. 


d. m. 
ns 259 oo : 3 (Lengch from S. E. to N. . 
8 e 0 of Long. S ES 2520 Miles. o di 
2 F * eadth from E. co W. js 
= berween? 30 00 hor Latit. g ( bout 640 Miles. 
Audience of Guadalajara ). ( Idem N | 
Divided into4 A of Mexico idem %o Ne 
Audience oi Guatalama— \ G Es. Jago de Guat ) S. Een 
£ a * 5 aſt 
— CS, 7uan ich 
, \ NewBiſcay— Barbara (In the Mid du 
2 — . ' Zacatecas— (C from N. tos 
uadglajara- idem 
_, Provinces of I chanel. St. Sele Aten L Og the SeaCad 
. Kaliſco—— | Compoſtetlu-- / from N. tod 
Panuco —— | Idem—— > 
Mexico — |; Idem | 
Mexico compre- \ Mechoachan- | 5 Idem — | On Sinus Me 
hends the Pro- Los Angelos. | S | Idem > canys from 
vinccs f Antequera— >.< Idem———— W. t0 S. E. 
, Tabaſco '= | Fort Royal 0 
Jucatan — 8 | Meridg-—— Cot 
3 P Tall 
C Soco Nuſcr— Guevetland—— 
| Guatim4la--- S. ago de Guat ( From N. W. 5 
Nicaragua Leon. — > 8. E. on de 
Son * Coſta Rica— | Carthago——--- South Sea. 
| — of V. eragua -- | 1 Conception —-- } 
Hendur as. — New Valladolid ) From S. E u 
Vera Pax-— ES — N. W. upd 
cbiapa . Cividad rea- Sinus Mei 


Name. 


t rt II. 


dane, ) 1 ay (diſcovered at firſt by Fobn Grijalve, but 

more exactſy view d, and at laſt conquer'd by the Valiant 
inando Cortez, Anno 1518.) is bounded on the Eaſt by the Gulf of 
zxico ; on che Weſt by Mare del Zur; on the North by Nova Granada; 
xd on the South by Terra firma. It is term'd by the Italiant, Spagna 
ella; by the Spaniards, Nueva Eſpana ;, by the French, Nouvelle 
hagne ; by the Germans, Neu Spanien; and by the Engliſh, Mexico or 
Spain; call'd Mexico from the chief City thereof; and New Spain, 
p diſtinguith it from the Kingdom ot Spain in Europe. 
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Jir. ] Norwichſtanding this Country (for the moſt part) lieth within 
he Torrid Zone, yet the Air is very temperate, and generally reckon'd 
xtraordinary wholſome to breathe in, being qualified wich refreſhing 
lowers in the hotteſt Month, and cold Breezes from the Sea all the 
ear, The oppoſite Place of the Globe to New Spain, is part of the 
aſt India Ocean, lying between 8o and 117 Degrees of Longicude, 
ich 8 and 30 Degrees of South Latitude. 

aud 
. 


at 


* 
5 
* 


dels d with a very fertile Soil, producing many forts of Grain, as Wheat, 

tley, Pulſe, and Maize, ſeveral kinds of Fruits, as Pomgranares, 
Dranges, Limons, Citrons, Malicatons, Cherries, Pears, Apples, F1gs, 
ca- Nuts; and great plenty of Herbs, Plants, and Roots. Here alſo 
ne ſome rich Mincs of Gold and Silver, and vaſt and ſpacious Plains, 
affording the belt of Paſturage. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part 
-r-Mef chis Country, is about 13 Hours and three quarters; the ſhorreſt in 
ee Sourhmoſt 12 and an half; and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wooll, 
Cotton, Sus ar, Silk, Cochencel, Fearhers, Honey, Balm, Amber, Salt, 
Tallow, Hides, Tobacco, Ginger, and divers Medicinal Drugs, 


os Raritics,) About three Leagues from Guayaca, is the Stump of 
hea hollow Tree, (cali'd Tlaco-Chavya ) which was of a prodigious big- 
reis when incire, being then reckon'd ſixteen Fathoms in compals near 
the Root, and ſomewhat higher, twelve. Before twas Thunder-ftruck, 
(which occaſion d rhe hollowneſs) no fewer than a thouſand Men [tis 
ed] could conveniently ſhelter themſelves from Rain, under its wide 
„ercended, Boughs. (2.) In ſeveral parts of this Country grows a cer- 
tain Tree (call d Maguey ) which may be faid ro yield Water Ol 
Wine, Honey and Vinegar. For the Body ot the Tree being big and 
Whollow, contains a good quantity of Liquor as limpid as the beſt 
„rountain- water, and the Surtace thereof is cover d with a pure Oily 
Subſtance, This Liquor being a liule boil'd, taſtes like a uo » 
b | ald 


Hoil.] This Country (lying in the 30 and 4 North Climate) is 
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latable Wine; if much boil'd it's extremely ſweet, and if long kept [ 
boil'd } no Vinegar is ſowrer. (3.) In the Audience of G#atimals 
ſeveral remarkable Vulcano s, particularly that near Rea-Lejo, whi 
towejs up like a Sugar-Loaf to a great height, and always ſmokes. 
alſo the burning Mountain of Leon, Weſt of the Lake Nicaragua, un u 
frequently evacuares Fire as well as Smoak. (4.) Nigh to Guatulcy, 
the Weſtern Coaſt is a great hollow Rock, (call'd by che Spaniar?, | 
adore ) which having a large Hole in its top, makes a hideous Noiſe 
every Surge of the Sea, and ſpouts up Water (as a Whale) to a prod 
gious height, In ſome parts of this Country, are ſeveral Springs Mhucil 
Water, ſo impregnated with certain Minerals, the Current iſſu 
from them is of ſo darkiſh a Colour, that ic reſembles a Stream of ſy 
(6.) Remarkable is the Lake of Mexico for ſeveral Particulars : As F 
Its having two ſorts of Water, viz. Freſh ard Salt, Secondly, That 
Freſh is uſually Calm, and aboundeth with Fiſhes ; whereas the Salter: « 
for the moſt part, Boiſterous, and breedeth none. Thirdly, In « 
middle of this Lake is a pleaſant Rock, out of which doth iſſue a co 
derable Stream of hot Water, much eſteem'd of for ſeveral Diſtempen 
Laſtly, Upon this Lake are ſeveral delightful artificial Gardens, 
ckt with variety of Herbs and Flowers, and moveable from one pla 
ro another, being ſupported by large Floats of Timber. Vid. J. Ac 
his Natural and Moral Hiſtory of the Indies, 


Archbi ſhopꝛick.] Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, viz. That 


Mexico. 


Bilhopzicks, ] Spaniſh Biſhopricks, erected here, are theſe of 


Merida, © Chiapa, St. Jago de los Cavallers, 
Meeboaca, Honduras, Leon in Nicaragua, 
| Guaxaca, Vera pax, Antequera. 
Guadalajara, Pueblo de los Ange los, 
Univerſities, ] 


Manners. ] The Natives of this Country, are now eſteem d a People 
very Civil and Docile, and extraordinary Faithful ro thoſe they Ion. 
Some of em are ſo wonderfully ingenious, eſpecially in Painting, and 
making moſt lively Pictures with various colour'd Feathers of ct 
rain little Birds call'd Cineons, Others are ſaid to play incomparab) 
well upon divers Mufical Inftruments. In ſhort, the 224 of thi 
People is fo civiliz'd, that they live after the manner of the Sþaniar%, 
fave a few, commonly reſiding in the Mountains, who continue as Wil 
and Savage as ever. The Spaniards here reſiding are much the fant 


with e in Spain. f 


ut II. 


Language.) The prevailing Language in this Country, is the Spa- 
„ it being not only in uſe among the Spaniards, but alſo the Natives 
mſelves, who generally underſtand and ſpeak the ſame, The various 
lects of their ancient Jargon do daily decreafe, and in a few Genera- 
vill be quite extinguiſh'd, 
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Government. ] This large and pleaſant Gu was of old ſubje& 
w, and rul'd by its own Sovereiga Princes, call'd Kings of Mexico, 
bad continued (according to probable CnnjeRures) a mighty aud 
ariſhing Monarchy for ſeveral Ages, before twas invaded by Spantards z 
t being fully conquer'd by them wich only a handful of Men, Anno 
$21. under the valiant Ferdinando Cortex, it hath ever ſince remained 
bett co che Crown of Spain, being govern'd by a Vice-Roy commonly 
hiding at Mexico, and to him is intruſted the overſight of the Gover- 
m of the various Provinces belonging to his Catholick Majeſty in North 
ica. 


Arms. 
Religion. ] The Inhabirants of this Country are partly Chriſtian, 


pid Papiſts, according to the ſtrict Profeſſion of Popery in their own 
puntry- Of the Natives, many do ſtill retain their Heatheniſh Wor- 
lip, and indeed multitudes are converted to Chriſtianity, according to 
he Doctrine of the Church of Rome; but (by our lateſt Accounts) 
ey re hardly perſuaded as yer of the Truch of thoſe Doctrines caughs 


2 
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tly Pagan, and (as twere) a mixture of the two. The Spaniards are 
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Concerning Mew Mexico or Nova Granada, K-«i 


This Country is of no certain Extent nor Diviſion, its chief Town 
S. Fee or New Mexico, upon the River North. 


Name. 12 Country (diſcover'd by the Spaniards, Anno 15 

and bounded on the Eaſt by Florida; on the Weſt | 
part of California; on the North by, Terra Ar#ica; and on the South 
Mexico or New Spain) is term'd by the Italians, Granada Nouella; 
the Spaniards, Nueva Granada; by the French, Nouelle Granada; by wa 
Germans, Neu Granada; and by the Engliſh, New Mexico or Nova G1 
nada. It was call'd Mexico, after the Empire of that Name, de ſcribd 
the foregoing Section; and the Epithet Nueva (or New) was added 


the Spaniards, to diſtinguiſh ir from the ſaid Empire, its Diſcovery 2 
ing poſterior to that of Mexico. The Title of Nova Granada, was al 
given it by the Spaniards, and that from a Province of the ſame N.! 


in cheir own Country. erz 


Air.] The Air of this Country (according to the Climate) is abu 
dantly temperate, and generally eſteem d very wholſume to breathe it 
but attended with che great Inconveniency of frequent Hurricanes, l 
ſides Thunder and Lightning. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Nn 
Granada, is that part of the Ethiopick Ocean, lying between 70 and « 
Degrees of Longitude, with 20 and 40 Degrees of S2uth Latitude. 


Soil. ] This Country is but badly known, and the S0// of thoſe Par 
already diſcover'd, vezy ordinary; being generally a dry, ſandy, bana 
Ground, far inſexig . moſt other Countries in America, belonging v 
the Spaniards, Its bounds being undetermin'd (eſpecially in the Norch.mol 
Parts) we can ſay nothing of the true extent of its Days and Nights, 


Commodities. This Country being none of che beſt, and bur rate) 
frequented by Strangers, irs Commodities are very few, Cattle being tht 
chief or only thing they trade in. 


Karities.] What things in Nou Granada do truly merit the Epiches 
of Rare and Curious, we mnſt refer to the better Diſcovery of After 
Ages, our Knowledge of this Country being as yer but very ſlender. 


Arch 
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IrchbihHop2icks, &c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſhipricks, Univerſities. 


Banners.) The Inhabitants of this Country (except thoſe call'd 
aches in the Sourhmoſt Parts) are ſaid ro be of a much leſs Savage 
mper than moſt of the wild Americans. They are much given © 
ting, and ſeveral of em underſtang Agriculcure tolerably well. 


Language.] The Spaniards here refiding, do commonly uſe che 
hniſh Tongue. As for the Natives of this Country, they retaia their 
n Jargon, of which we can give no account. 


Government.) The New Mexicans are ſtill govern by certain Cap- 
ins of their own, call'd Caciques ; bur the Spaniards hers refiding, 
d thoſe of the civilized Natives, are ral'd by a particu: Governour, 
nt chither by the King of Spain, whoſe place of Refidence 's 070i narie 
it Santa Fee, upon the River Nort. 


Arms. 
Religion, ] The Natives of this Country are generally groſs Idole- 


ers, and many of em have little or no Sign of Religion at all, The 
Yaniards here refiding, are the fame in Religion with thoſe in Furope. 
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SECT. II. 7 
Concerning Floꝛida. his 


d, m. ran 

between? 276 00 J JLength from W. to E. i; % 

E 3 297 00 of Long. 8 _ _ Miles, 10 
berweer 26 50 = C Breadth from N. to S. i; 88! 

6G 1 40 50 $of Lait 2 bout 600 Miles. Wi 


The large Country of Florida being of no certain Diviſions, its (4 
| Coca, in the main Land. 2 


- 9. 2 ; E ec 
Chief Towns ned - — dio he Peninſula of Tegeſle. 90 


Name.) ' 9 HIS Country (firſt diſcover'd by Sehaftian Cabot, 4 
1497. but more particularly afrerward by John Dep, 
a Spaniard, who took Poſſeſſion thereof in the Name of his Catholid 
Majeſty, Anno 1527.) is bounded on the Eaſt by the main Ocean; 9 
the Weſt by New Mexico; on the North by Carolina, and part of Tem, 
Arctica; and on the South by Sinus Mexicans. It is term'd by the 1" 
lians and Spaniards, Florida; by the French, Floride ; by the Germ! 
and Engliſh, Florida; fo call'd. by the Spaniards, either becauſe they u. 
riv d at it on Palm-Sunday, (which they term Paſcha Florida) or becauſe”: 
they found the Country full of Flowers at their Arrival. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is ſaid to be ſo extraordivary temp 
rate, that (according to our lateſt Accounts) the Inhabitants live to . 
Age. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Florida is that part ot 

Fic Eaſt Indian Ocean, lying between 9s and 110 Degrees of Longitude, 


with 26 and 40 Degrees of South Latitude. U. 
; Soil. ] The Soilof this Country (ir lying in the 3˙˙ and 6*" North iMF* 
: Climate) is wonderfully fertile, abounding in moſt ſorts of Grain, Herts, ſ** 


and Fruit. It's alſo well ſtor d with Veniſon and Fowl ; enrich'd with 
confiderable Mines of Gold and Silver, eſpecially thoſe of rhe 4} 
palachine Mountains; and here they fiſh vaſt numbers of valuable Pearl, 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country, is about 14 
Hours and a quarter; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is 9 Hours ; and ſ 
the Nights proportionably. | 


© Commodities.) This Country, being ſlenderly known in the lu: 
land Parts, and even thoſe next the Sea, but little frequented by J 
2 | Stranger 
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krangers, its Commodities are very few, yet very coſtly, viz. Gold, 
Fler, Pearls, and Furs, 


rt! 


j-nefs of an ordinary Apple- Tree, the Juice of whoſe Fruit, the Na- 
ives uſe ro ſqueeze out, and therewirh anoint their Arrows, being 2 
ank fort of Poiſon. If there be no Fruit, then they break off a Branch, 
bad out of ir do preſs a milky Subſtance, equally poiſonous with the 
vice of the Fruit. So ſtrong a Poiſon is this Tree, that if a few hand- 
„ü of its Leaves are bruiſed and thrown into a large Pond of Standi 
water, all ſorts of Beaſts that happen to come and drink thereof, 
fuddenly ſwell and burſt aſunder. Purchas his Pilgrims, Part 4. Lib. 8. 
Cap. 1. In Bahama, (an Iſland near C. Florida) is the famous Bahama 
Spider, the biggeſt of all the Species, being two Inches long, and deſer- 
redly rerm'd Phalangium Maximum Indicum. He hath fix Eyes, and thoſe 


re to be ſeen in the publick Maſeum of Greſham-College, London, 


Irchbiſhop:icks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
None, 


Manners.) The Floridins are naturally White, but by 2 
themſelves (both Men and Women) with a certain Ornament, they ſti 
appear of an Olive Colour. They are tall of Stature, well proportion d, 
Lovers of War, and ordinarily go quite naked, except a ſmall piece of 
Deer-Skin, which many wear about their Middle. 


Language.] The Language of the Natives doth very much differ in 
Dialect, according to different parts of this Country. The few Spaniards 


here reſiding, do ſtill retain the Spaniſh. 


Lords of their own, (term d Parouſtes or Caciques ) one of whom is ſaid 
o have the Precedency, and is generally reſpected by the reſt, as an 
Emperor. The Spaniſh Colonies on the Sea Coaſts, have their peculiar 
11 WW Governors appointed by his Catholick Majeſty. 


Arms.) 


Beligion.] The Natives of this Country, are grofs Idolaters, wor- 
ſipp og the whole Hoſt of Heaven, eſpecially the Sin, to whom they 

tribute the good Fortune ot all their Victories, and return him Thanks 

accordingly. They mightily reſpect their Prieſts, (who ate generally 
„ Lrcerers) and ar Fam. by the Name of Joanas, and in ſome places 
Jawa's. Several Miſſionaries were ſent into this Country in the Days of 
Caries the Fifth ; but the Savage 7 i quickly deſtroy d _ 0 


RBarities.] In theſe Parts of Florida, Fac a certain Tree, about the 


ot ſo big as the ſmalleſt Pin's Head. Some of theſe remarkable Inſects 


Government, ] The Natives of this Country are ſubject to ſeveral | 
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Concerning Terra Canadenſis. 


d. m. 


290 00 I Length from E. to W, i, 
berweend 390 o dot Long bout 1 500 Miles. 


E - 
2 30 o 85 Breadth from S. to N. is; 
nA. berween 3 62 00 $of ** 2 bout 1920 Miles. 


North 


It being divided into the River Canada. 
South 
Terra Canadenſis propria-> © —.— 
FOR on. Nova Britanica . | — 
— Nova Francia Quibech —— * Na 
' C'Nova Scotia — | o | Port Rojal— 
The Engliſh Terri wa | Z * 4 
ew England. — 9 
Seth com IN I Pn 5 Idem.—— 
* Eaſt E Elixaberb- 
N. Jerſey 5 1 
Thoſe Weſt [O Elfingburgh- rom N. 
(of Penſilvania —— Philadelphia { to S. M. 
Maryland Baltimore — 
Virginia James 12 
(Carolina ——— ] (charles Town 


124 Canadenſis (fo call'd from the River Canada) being 1 
vaſt Complex Body, conſiſting of ſeveral large and confiderabl 
Countries, and particularly thoſe in which the Englifh Nation is chit 
concern d; we ſhall diſtin&ly conſider its various Diviſion (eſpecial 
thoſe of the Engliſh Empire) and that in the ſame Order laid down i 
the foregoing Table, Therefore, 


WW 5. 1. Ten 


Pa 


as 
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§. 1. Terra Canadenſis propria. 


HIS Country being the Northmoſt of all the reſt, is eſteem'd 
none of the beſt. But being ſo ſlenderly known as yet, we paſs 


00 0 


$. 2. Nova Britannia. 


HICH Country is likeways of a very ordi Soil, by what 
W we find, and almoſt as thinly inhabited and lirdle frequented 


4 the former, We ſhall therefore make no ſtay therein, but pro- 
ceed to 


C 3. Nova Francia. 


iy IS Country is reckor'd to be much colder than moſt others in the 
ſame Latitude; however tis ſaid to be bleſs'd with a Soil abun- 
dantly Fruitful; and is chietly furniſhr with Stags, Bears, Hares, Mar- 
tins, Foxes, Conics, and great ſtore of Fiſh and Fleſh. The French 
here reſiding, (about fix thouſand in Number) do commonly trade in 
Bever, Mouſe-Skins, and Furs. This being all that's remarkable of ir, 
we continue our Progreſs to the next Diviſion, viz. 


$ 4. Nova Scotia. 


W Country ( firſt di ſcover d by Sebaſtian Cabot, at the 

Charge of Henry the Seventh) was once inhabited by a Scotch 

19 1 Colony, ſent over Anno 1622. by Sir William Alexander | then Lord Se- 

M crerary of Scotland] ro whom King James by Letters Patent made a 

Donation thereof; but that Colony failing, the French became Maſters 

110 — 2 — and ſetled themlclves therein, calling it by the Name 
ot Accadie. 


I it 

But leaving theſe Northern Parts of Terra Canadenſis, as Countries 

little known, and of lefs Note unto us: Proceed we to that which more 

nearly concerns us, viz. a peculiar view of the various Parts of the Me- 

ſtern Engliſh Empire; and that according to their Order, as they lie in 
the foregoing Table. The firſt whereof is : 

49 b 2 5. % New 


MI 
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$. 5. New England. 


E Country, diſcover'd firſt by the Engliſh, under 
| Conduct of the two Cabots, Anno 1497. and afterwardsy 
ken Poſſeſſion of for Queen Elix abeth by Sir Philip Amadas, Anno 1 558, ii P 
Bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by fone, 
of Terra Arctica; on the North by Accadie or Nova Scotia; and on the 
South by New York. Iris term'd by the Italians, Inghilterra Nau 
by the Spaniards, Nueva Inglaterra; by the French, Nouvelle Angletery, 
by the Germans, Neu Engeland; and by the Engliſh, New England; þ 
call'd by the Diſcoverers, after the Name of their own Country, 


Air.] Notwithſtanding this Country is of a Situation conſidetubh 
more Southern than Old England, yet the Air of boch is much the ſame, 
the Heat thereof being allay'd by cooling Breezes, which frequent * 
happen. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to New England, is that par 
of the vaſt Atlantick Ocean, lying between 120 and 130 Degrees d 
Longirude, with 41 and 45 Degrees of South Latitude. ho 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country is in moſt Paris very fertil, po ” 
Cing in great Plenty moſt ſorts of Engliſh Grain, Fruits, and Roots, bs 
ſides Indian Corn, It's very well ſtockt with Fiſh and Fowl, as alſo vari 
ty of tame and wild Beaſts. In ſhort, tis not only furniſhe with the 
Neceſſaries, but likeways many of the Comforts of Humane Life; 110 
the Colony (now upward of an hundred Thouſand ) doch flouriſh diy Wc 
more and more. The length of the Days and Nights in New Englan, 


is much the ſame as in the Northern Provinces of Spain, they both) 1 
ing under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. le 
Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country, ate Fil, I 


Grain, Maſts for Ships, Deal-boards, Iron, Tar, Bever, Mouſe-Skins, 
Furs, (9c. And tis obſervable of thoſe in New Enzland, that they hat WW, 
Annually, for ſome Years, imported and exported to and from Old En WM; 
land, as many Commodities in Value as they carry d out at firſt. 7 


Barities.] In ſeveral parts of New England grows a certain Fruit 
(term d the Butter- Nut) ſo call'd from the Nature of its Kernel, which 
yields a kind of ſvcet Oil, that hach che exact taſte of ordinary Butitt 
(z.) In Baker's Cave, about fiſty Leagues Eaſt from Boſton, is found the Wh), 
Scarlet Muſcle, whoſe Purple Vein being pricke with a Needle, yields: 
Juice of a pure Purple Colour, u hich gives ſo deep a Die, that m 
Water is able to waſh it cur. (3.) Ab ut eighty Miles North-Eaſt d 
Scarborow, is a Ridge ot Mountains in l:ngih about an hundred Wer 

FO | | 
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+4 known commonly by the Name of the White Mountains, becauſe 
heir Tops are cover'd with Snow all the Year round. Upon the higheſt 
of theſe Mountains is a large Plain, and at the fartheſt end of ir, a na- 
ral Rocky Pyramid, (vulgarly call'd the Sugar Loaf). to the uppermoſt 
are of which one may eaſily aſcend by a continued Set of inartificial 
eps, winding about the Rocky Mount up to its very Top, where is 
other Plain of about an Acre of Ground, and in the Middle of it a 
jeep Pond of clear Water. (4 Upon the Sea-fide, near New-H 

;4 large Bed of Sand of a perfect Black Colour, with many Grains of 
ted and White intermixt. (5.) Upon the Coaſt of New England is ſome- 
imes taken that remarkable Fiſh, which the Engliſh Inhabitants call by 
e Name of the Mork-Fiſh, becauſe he hath, as 'twere, a Hood much of 
he ame Faſhion with a Frier's Cowl. (s.) In divers parts on the Coaſt 
of this Country, is found the Stella Marina Arboreſcens, or Branched 
Star-Fiſh : A rare kind of which, taken in the Bay of Matachuſet, is 
o be ſeen in Greſham-College, and deſcrib'd in the Philoſop. Tranſa&. 


t] 


ac V. 53. ] under the Name of Piſcu Echionoſtelaris Viſciformis. (7.) Of 
* many rare Birds in New England, the moſt remarkable are the Trock- 


lu, and that call'd the Humming Bird, The former of theſe (being 
tour the bigneſs of a Swallow) is obſervable for three things? 
firſt, Having very ſhort Legs, and hardly able to ſupport himſelf, Na- 
ure hath provided him wich ſharp pointed Feathers in his Wings; by 
daring of which into the Wall of a Houſe, he ſticks faſt and reſts ſe- 
ne curely. Secondly, The Manner of his Neſt, which he uſeth to build (as 
te Swallows) in the Tops of Chimney3, but of ſuch a Faſhion that it hangs 
donn about a Yard long. Laſtly, Such Birds are remarkable for their 
ceremony at departing; it being always obſerv'd, that when they re- 
„rere, they never fail to leave one of their Young behind in the Room 
ere they have neſted, making thereby (as twere) a grateful Acknows- 

edgment to the Landlord for their Summer's Lodging. As for the 

Humming Bird, he is obſervable for being the leaſt of all Birds. The 
, Wmanner of his Neſt reſembles a Bottom of ſoft Silk, and the £88 in 
* which he's harchr, is not larger than a white Pea of an ordi z. 
"But of him elſewhere. For theſe and ſome other ſuch be 


that ſmall Treatiſe, Entituled, New England's Rarities, per 
Jiſelyn, Gent. | 
Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks, none, As for 
Univerſities, here are two Colleges erected at New Cambridge, which 


in Conjunction with other ſuch Nurſeries of Learning, hereafter eſta» 
biſh'd may, we hope, deſerve that Title in proceſs of Time, 


122 Engliſh here reſiding, are much the ſame with 
thoſe in Old England. As to the Natives, they are generally characte- 


rized thus, viz. a People thats Crafty, Timerous, as alſo barbaro 
thus, v P afty, ITS Cru 
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Cruel and Revengeful when they find Opportunity. But ſome of en 

are of a much milder Temper, being likeways very Ingenious and quick 

of Apprehenſion. Their Number (eſpecially within the Engliſh Terri, 

ries) 1s mightily diminiſh'd, rhe greateſt part of em being ſwept away 

by the Small Pox, about the firſt Settlement of the Engliſh. others hy 
u 


mulrs among themſelves, and moſt of the reſt by the late treacherou 
Wars with the Engliſh. | 


gam 
n the 
and 0 


bY ch 


Language.] The Engliſh Inhabitants of this Country uſe their ont 
Language. As to that of the Natives, it's divided into a great many Dia 
lects, and reckon'd very difficult to be learn'd by Strangers; the gene 


rality of its Words being extreamly long, and of an inarticulate Pro 
nunciation. ſeſfi 


Government, | The Natives of this Country, are divided into ma 
Bodies, and are ſubje& unto their Sachams and Sagamores, who exe. Met i 
cife an abſolute Juriſdifion over them; the Will of their reſpectit 


Governors being all the Law they pretend to. The Engliſh here tel. 2 
ding, are govern'd by their own Laws, and have ſeveral Courts of Wie 
Judicature erected for hearing and determining of Cauſes, both Civil {We ! 
and Criminal; as alſo for making and repealing of Laws that concern {MW nd 
the Plantation. The Management of Publick Affairs, is in the Hand Win 
of a certain number of Magiſtrates and A ſſiſtants, determin'd by their 
Patent; and out of theſe do the People annually chuſe a Governor, 1 
. Re 
| nr 
\Barities, ] The Engliſh here reſiding are Profeſſors of the Proteſtant Wl (0 
Religion in general, bur greatly divided (as too common elſewhere) in b. 
to different Parties. The Native continue Pagan, except thoſe few a: 
quainted wich the Principles of Chriftianity, by a late Serious Divine, I b 


Mr. John Eliot, who [ by tranſlating the Holy Bible, and ſeveral Books 0 
Devotion, into a certain Dialect of the Indian Tongue, and by frequently 
preaching among them in their own Language] laid ſome Foundation for Wi |: 
a more general Converſion; did ſuch a generous Spirit poſſeſs the Mind IF i 
of Chriſtian Benefactors, as to cltend chai Charity that way (than 
which none can be more extenſive) or to mortific ſome part of theit 
ep 1 Eſtare for that noble Undertaking, (which might — be 
leſs ſubject to Abuſes, than erecting and endowing of Hoſpitals, Alms 
houſes, and ſuch like) that in proceſs of Time, ſuch a Stock of Money 
might be ſetl'd in a ſure Fund, as yearly to afford a defirable Compe- 
rency to à continued Set of Men, who ſhould be found ſufficiently able 
and willing to labour in that moſt Chriſtian Deſign, | 


5. 6. Nen 
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f en 

kr, 6. 6. New Tork. 

nay 

rs ame. HIS Country, (diſcover'd Anno 1608. by Mr. Hudſon, 
— L T and — (hs Eaſt by part of the As _ 


n the Weſt by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by New England ; 
and on the South by New Jerſey) is term d by the Italians, Torke Nouella ; 
ow Why the Spaniards, Nuevo Jork; by the French, Nowvelle Torke ; by the 
Dix Nermans, Neu Yorke; and by the Engliſh, Mi Tork; ſo call'd from the 
ene- Nen Duke of ork : For it being fold by Mr. Hudſon to the Dutch, with · 
Pro out leave from his Maſter, the King of England ; and they keeping Poſ- 
ſeſſion thereof, under the Name of New Netherland till the Year 166 
was then reduc'd to the Engliſh Crown ; whereupon King Charles 1 


any Why ſpecial Writ, made his Royal Brother ¶ the Duke of Tork] Proprietor 

. of it, from whom (as aforeſaid) ir derives its Name. 
Ye | 

«| 


Jir.] The Air of this 3 reputed to be much 
the ſame with that of New England. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
0 New Tork, is that part of the Eaſt- Indian Ocean, lying between 120 
nd 130 Degrees of Longitude, with 30 and 42 Degrees of South La- 
titude. 


nl WF Soil, ] The Soi! of this Country, as alſo Long Iſland, is (by —— 
Relation) ſo rich, that one Buſhel of European Wheat, doth n_ 


produce an hundred in many Places. It aboundeth likeways with 
"= WF forts of Engliſh Grain, Herbs, and Fruits; and uceth excellent To- 
l- WF bacco, as alſo Melons, Pumpkins, Cc. The length of the Days and 
„Vogts in this Country, is the ſame as in the Kingdom of Naples, they 
„boch lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


| Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are To- 
t WF bacco, Bever, Otter, Rattoon, Deer and Elk-Skins, and other coſtly Furs; 
br which che Engliſh and Dutch trade with the Natives. 


Rarities, ] In divers parts of New-York, ( eſpecially thoſe nigh 
unto and upon the Banks of the River Connecticut) grows. a ſort of 
Snabe-weed, whole Root is much eſteem d of. for che Biting of, the 
Rattle-Snake. Being pulveriz'd, it hath an excellent Fragrant 
— * Aromatick Taſte, but ſeems different from the Serpent aria 

Ops. 


Irchbiſhopzicks, &c.] 4chbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks, Univerſities. 


None, 


B b 4 


Manners.) 
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Wanners.) The Natives of this Country (eſpecially thoſe of I 
Iſland) are, by mortal Diſeaſes and frequent Wars among themſelye, 
reduc'd to a ſmal! Number. Some of em are now ſerviceable to th 
Engliſh ;- and the reſt ſpend their time commonly in Hunting, Fowling 
and Fiſhing ; eſpecially the Men, who remove from place to place, a 
leave their Wives for tilling the Ground, and planting the Corn. They 
much 7 of late to Drinking, and frequently intoxicate themſch 
with ſtrong European Liquors. ; 


Part IIa 


Language.] The Inhabitants of this Country being Engliſh, andi e 
few Dutch, do uſe the Languages peculiar to their reſ pective 8 cle; 
The Natives ſpeak a very unpleaſant Dialect of the Indian Tongue. Pr 


Government. ] The Natives of this Country are govern'd by ther Wt 
liar Sachems, who are ſaid to adviſe with their chief Councellor 
in Matters of Importance, bur ſtill to pronounce the definitive S:nrence 
themſelves, which their People commonly receive wich great ap MW 
plauſe. The Engliſh here reſiding, are ſubje& unto, and rul'd by ther Nui 
own Governor, authoriz'd and ſent over by his Majeſty the King of We 
Great Britain. 4 WEL 


Arms. 


Beligion, ] The Engliſp here reſiding, are much the ſame in point 
of Religion wich thoſe here in England: Bur the Natives are ſtill in the ü 
Dark, and addicted to the blackeſt Idolatry, the generality of em bein; 
faid to worſhip the Devil, under the Name of Monetto, to whom they 
frequently addreſs themſelves, with a kind of Magical Rites, and theit i 
Prieſts (call d Pawaws) do act as ſo many Conjurers. 


9. 7, New Jerſey. 


Name, HIS Country (diſcover'd by the Engliſh, under the Con- 
J 17 duct of the two Cabots, Anno 1497, La divided into 
Eaſt and Weſt Ferſey, and Bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main 
Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by New: 
'Zork ; and on the South by Penſilvania , is term'd by the Italians, Jer. | 
ſeta Nouella; by the Spaniards, Nuevo Ferſey ; by the French, Nouelle 
ag by the Germans, Neu Jerſeii, and by the Engliſh, New Jerſey; 

o .cal'd from the Iſland Jerſey in the Britiſh Channel ; bur why fo 
rerm'd is ſomewhat dubious. | | 


— — 3 3 


Bi 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is eſteem'd abundantly healchful to 

— 2 and agreeable enough to Engliſh Conſtitutions, as ſuthciently 
X from the long Experience of many Planters. The oppoſice Place 
of the Globe to New Jerſey, is that part of the vaſt Indian Ocean, lying 


„ between 120 and 130 Degrees of Longirude, with 39 apd 41 Degrecs 
0 of Sourhern Latitude. 4 
elves 


# 

Soil.) The Soil is not every where the ſame, being in ſome Parts 
exraordinary good, and in others very indifferent. But tis generally 
and: bcliev'd to prove much better after che felling of the Timber, and 
tric, Mckaring che Ground, in which the Colony begins now to make a good 
Progreſs. The length of the Days and Nights in this Country, is the 
ame as in the South of Italy, they both lying under the ſame Parallels 
Latitude. 


Commodities The chief Commodities exported hence for Eng- 
land, are Whale-Oil, Whale Fins, Bever, Monkey, Rattoon, and Mar- 
— As alſo Beef, Pork, Corn, Butter, and Cheeſe to the Adja- 
cent Illands. 


Rarities.) As the principal Obſervables of New Ferſey, we may 
reckon ſome rare Plants growing in divers parts of that Ccuntry, and 
afily found by the curious Boranift, it only at the pains to make a ſearch 
proportionable to his Curioſity. Here alſo is that huge Creature call d 
the Mogſe, of whole Skin they make excellent Buff. h 


. &c.] Archbiſbapricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 


Manners.] The Natives of chis Country (fewer in Number than in 
moſt of the adjacent Colonies) are generally reckon'd a very fimple and 
an innocent fort of People, and many ot em are now become very ſervi- 
ceable ro the Planters. The Engliſh here reſiding, are much the ſame 
n- in Manners with thoſe in England. 


in Language.] All char can be ſaid of the Language of the Natives of 
„ this Country, is, in general, chat tis one of the many different Dialects 
. — Indian Tongue, Thoſe ot the Plantation retain and uſe their own 
Suage. | | 


o © Government, } This Country being divided into a certain number of 
Shares or Proprieties; out of each Propriety is annually choſen a Free; 
bolder þy the Inhabirancs thereof. Theſe Freeholders meet at 4 cer- 


W 
* 
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rain time of the Year, as a general Aſſembly, or compleat Repreſeny. 
tive Body of the whole Colony: In that Aſſembly, (together with the 
Governor, or his Deputy) is lodg'd the Legiſlative Power, in making 
or repealing of Laws relating to the whole Province; but till with 
this Reſtriction, that they no ways infringe that Liberty of Conſcience 
ar firſt eſtabliſh'd ; and that by an irrevocable fundamental Confti 
tution, never to be alrer'd by any ſubſequent Law whatſoever. Ny 
Tax or Subſidy , Rates or Services, are to be impos'd upon the 
People, but by and with the Conſent of their Repreſentatives in tha 


bly. 
Arms. 


/ Religion. ] The Engliſh here reſiding, are of different Perſuaſions in 

Point of Religion, there being a Liberty of Conſcience allow'd to all of 
the Colony. But the poor Natives (to our great Shame) ate till gro- 
ping in the Twilight of Paganiſm, 


$.8, Fenſilvania. 5 


Name. * Country (diſcoverd at the ſame time with the {WLan 

reſt of the adjacent Continent, and bounded on the 
Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Ardica, 
on the North by New yerſey; and on the South by Maryland ) is term'd 
by the French, Penſilvanie ; by the Germans, Penſilvanien ; by the Italians, 
Spaniards, and Engliſh, Penſilvania; ſo call'd from William Penn, Eq; 
-_ King Charles II. made firft Proprietor thereof by Letters Parent, 

1680, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally granted to be 
clear and ſweet, the Heavens being ſeldom overcaſt with Clouds. 
The length of the Days and Nights, is much che ſame here as in New 


; Jerſey. 


Sol.] The Si of this Country is tolerably good in many Parts, N th 
but in ſome Places extreamly barren. The oppoſite Place ot the Globe ¶ ce 
to Penſilvania, is that part ot the Eaſt-India Ocean, lying between 115 
and 125 Degrees of Longitude, with 40 and 45 Degrees of Syuch Lt 
titude. 


Commodities. ] There being no conſiderable Trade as yet ſertled 
between this and Foreign Counti ies; che chief Commodities hitherto en- E. 


ported, Nc. 
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ent horred, are moſtly Horſes and Pipe. Staves, commonly ſent to the Iſland 


1 the Barbadoes. 


Rarities. ] In ſeveral parts of Penſilvania, are Springs of good Mi- 
ace ral Waters, particularly choſe about two Miles from Philadelphia, 
hith, for Operation, are accounted much the ſame with our Purging 
ners at Barnet. 


Archbi ſhopꝛicks, &c.] A4rch5iſhopricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities. 
None. 


ners.] The Natives of this Country being Perſons of tall Bo- 
ies, and ſwarthy Complexions, are generally reckon'd more mild and 
in {Weivilly inclin'd, than moſt others of the Indian Nations. The Europeans 
of Where teliding, being moſily Engliſh, with a few Dutch and Swedes, are 
ro- Wmuch che ſame with choſe in Europe. 


Language. ] The Language of the Natives, being a DialeRof the In- 
lian Tongue, is ſaid to be very lotty, ſweet, and empharick, in reſpect 
of many others in theſe Parts of che World; as alſo very eaſie to be ac- 
quired by Strangers. The Europeans here reſiding, retain the teſpective 

ie WF Languages of their own Country, 


8 0 
SGovernmen . J This Country being granted (as aforeſaid) to William 
4 Penn, by his Majcity King Charles LI. the Publick Affairs thereof are 
5, Wmanag d by ſeveral Courts of yoo there eſtabliſn d under him as 
); WM Propriecot, who (or his Deputy) rules the ſame in Subordination to the 
„lug of Great Britain, 


Irms. ] 


Religion. ] The Engliſh here reſiding, are of different Sets and Per- 
WF ſuahions , but Enthuſraſm chiefly prevails, this Country being ſtock d 
with Quakers by their Governour, William Penn. The Nati ves are ſaid 
to have a pretty clear Notion of a Supreme Being, the Immortality 

the Soul, and a Future State. Their Worſhip chiefly conſiſts in Sacrifi- 
ces and Songs, intermix d with Dancing. % 


d. 9. Mary Land. 


Rane. ls Country (diſcover'd by the Engliſh, under the Con- 
F © duct of the two Cabots, Anno 1497. and bounded on the 
Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Welt by ſome of Terra i. 
ca; on the North by Penſilvania; and on the South by Virginia) is term'd 
by the Italians, Marylandia ; by the Spaniards, Tierra de Maria ; BY = 

nch, 


\ 
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French, Terre du Marie; by the Germans, Marienland ; and by the n 
eliſb, Mary- land; fo call d at laſt in Honour of Queen Mary, Wie 
King Charles I. who gave it by Letters Patent, under that Name, to the 
Right Honourable Cacilius Calvert, Lord navy 1632, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is mueſr mort hedfhful-now/and me 
agreeing to Engliſh Conſtitutions than formerly, wiien the Woods were 
entire: And the better it ſtil] grows, the greater Progreſs they make in . 
felling the Timber, The oppoſite place of the Globe to Mary-land, Mp! 
chat part of the Eaſt· Indian Ocean, lying between 120 and 130 Deprees Wn? 
of Longitude, with 37 and 40 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) The Sil of this Country is generally reckon'd very fertil and im 
neh, producing in great Plenty the fame things with New York. The NLd 
Length of the Days and Nights in Mary-land, is much the ſame as inthe MP © 
Souchern Provinces of Spain, they both lying under che ſame Parallel en. 
of Latitude. by 


Commodities.) The chief CommuditJes of this Country, are Te 
bacco, Hemp, Flax , Wood, Hops, Rape-Seed, Madder, Furs, Elk Nes 
Skins, Oc. held 


Barities.] Of ſeveral rare Cruſtacerus Animals found in this Coun- 
try, That call d the Signoe or Signenoc, is moſt obſervable; and that par: q 
ticularly for the admirable Contrivance of his Eyes. For they bcing 
plac'd under the covert of a thick Shell, Nature (whoſe Operation is 
wonderful in every thing) hath ſo order'd, that thote Parts above the 
Eyes are ſo tranſparent, as to convey a compereney of Light, whereby 
the (otherwiſe benighted) Animal can clearly fee its way. For ſeve. 
ral other remarkable Creatures, with a Catalogue of rare Plants in Mz 
H- land, Vid. Philo. Tran. N. 246. 


Frchbiſhopzicks, 8c.) Archbiſhopricks, Biſhypricks, Univerſite, 


Wanners.] The Natives of this Country (conſidered in the main) 
are generally reckgp'd the ſame with thoſe of New Tork, or the neareſt 

to them in their Temper and Cuſt ms of any other of the American Na. 

tions whatſoever. The Engliſh hete reſiding, are much the ſame with 
thoſe in Ergland. | 


Language.] The Language of the Natives in this Country, is ſaid . 
to coniiſt ot divers Idioms, very different from one another; and none 
of em either ſo plcaſanc to the Ear, or ſo caſie to be acquired by 
4 n 1 Strangers, 
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rangers, as thoſe in Penſilvania. The Engliſh here reſiding, uſe their 
n Language. | 
Government.) The Right Honourable Cæcilius Calvert, Lord Balti- 
re, his Heirs and Aſſigns, being by Letters Patent [ Anno 1 632. ] crea- 
Lords and Proprietors of Maryland, excepring the Sovereign Do- 
minion and Allegiance, with a fifth part of the Gold and Silver Ore re. 
ſerv'd to his Majeſty. The Government of che Colony by their Lord- 
ſhip's Care and Prudence, is ſo model'd, that we may reckon it a Dimi- 
utive of that of England. For the Supreme Court (call'd a General 
embly ) reſembles, in ſome meaſure, our Engliſh Parliament, bei 
vided into an Upper and Lower Houſe. The upper conſiſts of the Governor 
1d Mbioſelf, with his Council, and ſuch Lords of Mannors, and others, as his 
de Nordſhip or Lieutenant ſhall by Writ call thither. The Lower is made 
ie {up of Delegates elected and ſeut up by each County of the whole Planta- 
ion. This Aſſembly is conven d, prorogu d, or diſſolv d at pleaſure, 
by his Lordſhip or Lieutenant; and whatever is agreed upon, and ena- 
ted by both Houles, and aſſented unto by his Lord ihip, hath the 
„action of a Law, and can't be repeal'd but by the ſame Authority. 
„ext ro this Legiſlative Aſſembly, is the Provincial Court, generally 
held at St. Mary's, to which Appeals are made from all Inferior Courts 
of the whole Province. | 


Arms. 


Religion.) The Engliſh here refiding, are of various Perſuaſions in 
point ot Religion, there being a toleration enjoin'd tor all Sects of Chri- 
ſhaniry, The Natives know nothing as yet of che true God, fave what 
they obſcurely lec by the glimpfing Light of Nature. ; 


ll 


- — a 1 1 ” x _— 


$ 10. Virginia, 


Name, ] = HIS Country (diſcover'd firſt by Sebaſtian Cabot, Anno 

1497. but atcerwards more perfectly by Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh, Anno 1384. when he took poſſeſſion thereof in Queen Elizabeth's 
Name) is bounded on che Eaſt by part of che maig Ocean z on the 
Weſt by ſome of Terra Ardica; on the North by. AH un; and on the 
South by Carolina, It is term'd by the French, Virginie; by the Germans, 
Virginien ; by the 1talians, Spaniards, and Engliſh, Virginia; ſo. call'd 
— Honour of Queen Elixabeth, that Maſculine Virgin Queen, of happy 

mory. | 


+. Air.] 
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Air.) The Air of this Country, as to Heat and Cold, Drynefs x 
Moiſture, is variable according to the Winds; thoſe from the North » 
North-Weſt being univerſally cold and piercing; but thoſe from 
South and South-Eaſt, do commonly bring along with them great dt 
in the Summer, which is frequently ſucceeded in September by Raini 
ſuch quantity, that ir hath ſeveral times occaſion d an Epidemical Sd 
neſs among che People. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Virgin 
is that part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying between 120 and 130 | 
grees of Longitude, with 33 and 40 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] The Soi of this Country, ſtrangely intermixr (with avaſt ny 
ber of Oylter-Shells) is generally Sandy, yer abundantly ſertil in Grain 
where employ'd that way. It affordeth alſo moſt forts of Roots, and 
defirable Fruits, wich Phyſical Plants and Herbs in great plenty; bur 
bove all, it producech a wonderful quantity of Tobacco, that bewirching 
Weed fo accounted of all the World over. The lengch of the Daysand 
Nights in Virginia, is the ſame as in the Southern Provinces of Spai 
they both lying under the {ame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, in aich 
the Natives traffick with the Engliſh, are Skins of Deer, Bever, and o. 
ther wild Beaſts; for which che Engliſh return them Guns, Powde, 
Shot, Iron -Tools, Brandy, Cc. but the chief thing exported hence ft 
England, is Tobacco, there being above an hundred and fifty Sail d 
Ships commonly that load therewith every Year. 


Barities, ] Such is the prodigious multitude of Oyſter-Shells inter- 
mixt with the Earth in Virginia, that in ſome places they're found three 
or four Yardsdeep in the Ground; where lying cloſe cogether cheyie 
ſaid to petrify, and ſeem to make a Vein of ſuch a Rock. But whether 
the parts of that Rock, are really the Shells of Oyſters, there left by 
the Sea, (which ſome ſuppole to have overflow d this Tratt ot Land) or 
Lapides ſui Generis, ſub Fudice lis eſt. (2,) In ſome leſſer Banks of Sheli 
are found Teeth, (about two or three Inches long, and one broad) (up 
pos'd to be thoſe of Fiſhes; and in other parts are dug up the Bones df 
Whales ſeveral Yards deep, and that many Leagues from Sea. (3.) Nen 
the River Patomeck is a fort of Alumiacus Earth, of an A f- c lou, 
very ſoft and light, and of an acid aſtringent Taſte almoſt like that of 
Allum. (4.) In many Parts of this Country is found a certain Kind dt 

uirrel, who, at his pleaſure, can ſtretch out the Skin of his Sides 
Thighs and Legs, about an inch in breadth (almoſt like che Wings of: 
Bat) by the help of which, he leaps farther, and alighes more ſure) 
than che ordinary ſort, and is therefore call d the Flying Squirrel, 


2 Ir 
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Archbi ſhopꝛicks, Biſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Bifboprichs, 
None, As for Univerſities, here is a conſiderable Seminary of Learn- 
ing lately eſtabliſh'd at St. James's Town, which already merits the Tide 
of College, and we hope it will in proceſs of Time deſerve the Name of 


1 Univerſity. 


nners.] The Natives of this Country being Perſons generally of 
all and ſlender Bodies, black Hair, and of a rawny Complexion, are 
much given to Revenge, and very exact in vindicating the Death of a 
friend, if they can by any means poſſible. They ſpend moſt of their 
ime in hunring wild Beaſts, particularly Deer and Bever, whoſe Skins 
( aforeſaid) they interchange with the Engliſh for what Neceſſaries 
they want, Natives of the In- land Parts are faid to burn their Dead, 
ind lay up their Aſhes near their Cabins. Thoſe whom they own as 
Prieſts, are look'd upon as ſo many Conjurers, becauſe by their Invoca- 
tions in a private Cabin, tis reported that they frequently cauſe abun- 
dance of Rain to fall, The Engliſh here reſiding are much the ſame with 


thoſe in England. 


Language.) The Language of the Natives of this Country is re- 
markable 2 vaſt variety of Dialects, and thoſe ſo different from one 
mother, that People of twenty Miles diſtance (and ſometimes lefs) 
are as quite different Nations, neither of them being able to com- 
prehend the full meaning of one another's Jargon, without the 
help of an Interpreter. Of ſuch People or Nations are chiefly rec- 
kon'd the Chawonxchbs, Mangoags, Monacans, Maſawomehes, Mannabichs, 
Pawhatans, c. The Engliſh here refiding retain and uſe their 
own Language, 
= 


Government. The Natives (eſpecially thoſe in the In- land Parts 
of this Country) own Subjection to certain Governours of their 
own, call'd Weroans. The Engliſh are ſubject unto, and rul'd by a 
particular Governor, appointed and ſent thither by his Britamnick 
Majeſty. The various Laws which immediately relate to the Colo- 
ny it ſelf, are made by the Governour, with the Conſent of his 
Council, in Conjunction wich the Burgefles elected by Freeholders. 
But for Deciſion of Matters (whether Civil or Criminal) in general 
they're the very ſame with thoſe here in England. The chief Court of 
Judicature, being held Quarterly, is call'd the Quarter Court : In it the 
Governour and Council are Judges, who determine in Affairs of the 
greateſt moment; and to it Appeals are made from inferior Cou 
Monthly kept in every County; there being Sheriffs, Juſtices o 
the 
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1 
s 
the peace, and other Officers appointed for that end by the 
vernor. | , { 
ff 
Arms. ] i 
— — The Engliſh here reſiding are (for the moſt part) hu 
feſſors ot the — fm Doctrine, and * of the — * 10 
vine Worſhip, according to the Model of the Church of England ib 
But the Natives continue Pagan, except a few of the younger ſor: al. Wan 
ready taught the Element of Humane Literature, and inſtructed in th 
Principles of Chriſtianiry by the Members of our lately erected m 
nary of Learning at St. James Town; of whoſe happy and defired pr. N 
els in this matter, we have all Reaſon in the World to wiſh, and 90 
{inal Grounds to hope the beſt, | 1 
| 50 
b M1 
& 11. Carolina, « 
th 
Name.] T Hls Country, (diſcover'd at firſt about the ſame time 
X T with Virginia, and afterwards, Anno 1660. granted by WM 
patent to ſeveral Noblemen as Proprietors chereof) is bounded on the Mut 
'Eaft by part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra A7. Wha 
ca; on the North by Virginia ; and on the South by part of Horida. I; Wa 
is cerm'd by the French, Caroline; by the Italians, Spaniards, Germans, 
and Engliſh, Carolina, ſo calld in Honour of his Britannick Majeſiy, 
King Charles the Second, Pa 
er 
Fir.) The Air of this Country is reckon'd very healthful nN 
breache in, and ſo temperate, that tis a good Medium between the Wh, 
Extremities of Heat and Cold, that are moſt fenfrbly felt in diver EI 
Parts of the World. The oppoſite place of the Globe ro Carolina, Noc 
is chat part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying between 120 and 130 De 
grees of Longitude, with 29 and 36 Degrees of South Latitude. 
Soil.) The Soil of this Country is for the moſt part very fruicful, WM 
uciug in great Plenty moſt ſorts of Fruits, Roots, Plants, Herbs, (5: Mu, 
Pies variety of Engliſh Grain. The length of the Days and Nights is Wall 
Carolina, is much the ſame with thoſe in = Southmoſt part of Spain, Ws 
and Northmoſt of Barbary, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Wit 
Latitude, on 
to 
tak 
Com: Wrh 
4 Ha 
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Commodities.) The chief Commodities exported hence, are Skins 
if Orters, Bears and Leopards; as alſo Oil, Olives, Cotton, Indico, 
inger, Tobacco, Sarſaparilla, Turmerick, Saakes-Roor, (Fe. 


Rarities. ] What chiefly deſerves the Epithet of Rare in C is 
certain Herb, which goes by the Name of the Country; and 

c for its long red Root, which draws upon Paper good red Lines, but 
anſwers not in Dying. . 


| Irchbiſhopricks, fte] 4rcbbiſloricks  Bſhqrteks, u 
anners.] The Natives of this Country, being n Men of 


3 Courage, and for a long time at Wars among themſelves, are 
nightily diminiſh'd in their Number, to what they were, But thoſe 
remaining are generally Perſons of a good agreeable Temper, and main- 
ain a firm Friendſhip with our Colony. The Engliſh here refiding are 
the ſame in Manners with thoſe here in England. | | 


Language.] The Natives have a particular gm of their own; 
the N which ſounds very harſh to the Ear, and ſeems to Strangers extreamiy 
4 hard, if not impoſſible to be acquir d. The Engliſh uſe their own 

nguage. Ft Sie 


Government.) King Charles II. having granted Carolonia by Letters 
patent, in Propriety to George Duke of Albermarle, Edward Earl of Cla- 
Mendon, 9c. by thoſe Letters, the Laws of England were to be always in 
to Whorce in this Country; only the Lord's Proprietors are — 
the Net with the Conſent of the Inhabirants) to make or repeal ſi 
en laws, as ſhall from time to time be thought expedient, for the better 
, overning of the whole Colony. 


Irms, ] 


u, Religion.) The Engliſh here reſiding, are of many and different Per- 
7. ſaaſons in Matters of Religion, there being a Liberty of Conſcience 
u ilow d by the very Conſtitution of their Government. The Natives have 
„ s yet no reveal'd Knowledge of the True God, but follow the vain Ima- 
of zinations of their own Minds; however, they are ſaid to acknowledge 
one Supreme Being, whom they worſhip under the Name of Okee, and 
o dim their Reſts do frequently Sacrifice; bur they believe char he 
takes no Care ot Humane Affairs, committing them to leſſer Deities. 
They acknowledge alſo a Tranſmigration of Souls, and a future State of 
Happineſs after this Life. 
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SECT. V. 
Concerning Terra Arcica. 


(I NDER the Title of Terra Arctica, we comprehend all thoſe 


Northern Countries, lying either intirely (or moſtly) within the 
Nick Polar Circle, The chi 


Greenland, Nova Zembla New Denmark, 
Spitsberg, Terra de Jeſb, New North Wales, 


Of 7 ye n_ — more, >; = —— _ —— — Ian 
| t in treati , (yea, and that individual par 
of the Earth exactiy — North Pole) ſome Writers are pleas d u 
ſpeak as particularly, as if they were diſcourſing of the Fifty two Coun 

of England. Bur leaving ſuch Gentlemen to divert themſelves with 
their own Chimera s; and leaving theſe Countries to the better Diſcover 
of future Ages, I paſs on to the various Diviſions of South America; 
chuſing rather to ſay nothing of the aforeſaid unknown Countries, than 
to relate things of them ſatis factory neither to my ſelf, nor the Reader; 
being willing co have due to that excellent Saying of the Roma 
Orator, Quam bellum eft velle confiteri pot ius neſcire quod neſcias, quan 
a effutientem nauſeare, atque ipſum ſibi diſplicere ? Cic. de Nat. Der, 
Lib. 1. Now followeth 


of which are theſe following, viz. 


Weſ 


le 


SECT. VI. 


Concerning Tetra Firma. 
* Length from E. to W. is 
297 30 0 . 4 
: denen 335 ds Not Long, 15 bout e n = 
3 02 20 . Bread „ © * 
= berween} 13 30 Of Latit. 8 bour 480 Miles. 1 
dd abs e's; a Eaſt the River Orinoque, call'd Guiana. | 
Being divided into Weſt che River Orinoque, rerm'd Caſtello del Oro, 


Eaſt comprehendsF Caribana ) 
the Provinces of & Gulana—— | 


St. Martha — SF < 
'S 
8 


\ 
Weſt comprehends ; Rio de la hacha |] | 
the Provinces of Vene da — 
Andaluzia =— 
Granada St. Fe de Bagato = | 
| Papayan — ] | Ss. Be de Antiochia) K. OW: 


Name, HIS Coumry, (di ſcoverd by the Spaniards, and con- 

] 5 4 quer'd Anno 1314.) is Bounded on the Eaſt by part of 
the main Ocean; on the Weſt by Mar del Zur; on the North by Mar 
del Nort and the Bay of Mexico ; and on the South by Pera, Amazonia, 
and part of Braſil. It is term'd by the Italians, Terra Firma ; by the 
Spaniards, Tierra Firma; by the French, Terre Ferme; by the Germans 
Het vaſt Land; and by the Engliſh, Terra Firma; ſo call d by the Diſ- 
coveries thereof, as being one part of the Firm Land, or Main * 
at which the Spaniards firſt touch d in their Weſtern Diſcoveries, 


* 


ce 2 Air.) 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is extremely hot, yet generally ac. 
counted very wholeſome, ſave in the Northmoſt Parts adjacent to the 
Iſthmus of Panama, where the Ground is full of Lakes and Mariſhe, 
which by cheir aſcending Vapours do render the Air very groſs, and 
conſequently leſs wholeſome to breathe in. The oppoſite place of the 
Globe to Terra Firma, is that part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying be. 
tween 107 and 150 Degrees of Longicude, wich 3 Degrees of North, 
and 11 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.) This Country (lying moſtly in the firſt North Climate) i; 
faid to be bleſſed with an excellent Soil, producing a great plenty ct 
Corn and Fruits where duly manur'd; It mighrily abounds in Veniſon, 
Fiſh and Fowl. A great part of it is planted with Cotton, and 
others are very produttive of Sugars and Tobacco. Here are alſo very 
conſiderable Mines of Gold, Silver, Braſs, r. many precious Stones, 
and in ſeveral places, good fiſhing of Pearls. The longeſt Day in the 
Norchmoſt part of this Country, is 12 Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt 
8 Southmoſt, is 12 Hours or thereabouts; and the Nights proportio- 

y. 


Commodittes.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
Silver, and other Metals, Balſam, Rozin, Gums, Long Pepper, Eme- 


| ralds, Saphire, Jaſper, &c. 


Barities.] Upon the Coaſt of Terra Firma nigh Surenam, is fre- 
uently ſeen, and ſometimes taken that Fiſh, uſually call'd by Marinen 
the Old Wife, but otherways, the Square Acarauna ; ſo term'd from his 
Figure, being almoſt a compleat Quadratum. (a.) In ſeveral parts of 

Gmana, are certain Trees, call'd Totoch, remarkable for their Fruit, 
which is of ſo great a bulk, and withal ſo hard, that People can't with 
ſafety walk among em, when the Fruit is ripe, being in danger every 
Moment to have their Brains knockt out. (3) In one of the Branches 

of Oronoque Riyer, is ſuch a hideous Cataract, that the Water falling 
down, makes as loud a Noiſe as it a Thouſand Bells were knock d one 
2 another. Vid. Heylin's Coſim g. laſt Edition, page 1086. (4.) On 
the top of a high Mountain, call'd Cewob, is a confiderable Lake, (ac- 
cording to the Report of the Natives) and that well ſtockt with moſt 
ſorts of Fiſhes; (5.) In ſome Rivers of. Guiana, is a certain little Fiſh, 
about the bigneſs of a Smelt, and remarkable for having Four Eyes, 
Two on each fide, one above the other; and in ſwimming, tis obſerv'd 
to keep the uppermoſt Two above, and the other Two under Water. 
(6.) In the Iſland of Trinidado, [near the Coaſt of Terra Firma) is a 
remarkable Fountain of Pirch, which boileth out of the Earth in great 
pa abundance, 


* 


2 
* 
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ibundance, and is exported thence to various Places in theſe parts of the 
ac. World. (7-) Near C. Brea, on the Continent, is another Fountain of 
the W picchy Subſtance, much us d in trimming of Ships with good Succeſs, 
hes, and preferable to the ordinary Pitch in thoſe hot Countries, being able 
and WF to refiſt che ſcorching Heat of the Sun-Beams. vid. Purchas his Pit 


the grims, Part 4+ Lib. 6, : 


th, Archbiſhopzicks, Biſhopꝛicks, &c.] Here is one Spaniſh Arch- 
biſhop, viz, chat of St. Fee de Bagota. < 


Biſhop: icks.)] Biſhopricks Four F Popayan, Carthagena, 
| ' wiz, thoſe of & Panama, St. Martha. 


Univerſities, } None, 


Manners. ] The Natives of this Country, being Perſons of a tawny 
Colour, and (for the moſt part) of very robuſt and proper Bodies, are a 
People that's very healthful, and generally live to great Ages, notwith- 
ſanding the Air they breathe in is none of the beſt, They ſpend moſt 
of their Time in Hunting, and ſuch like Diverſions, as the generality 
of other Americans do, and commonly walk naked above their Middles. 
By the lateſt Accounts of this Country, there are ſtill in Guiana a great 
many Cannibals, the Eating of Humane Fleſh (eſpecially that of van» 

quiſh'd Enemies) is ſo reliſhing to the Palate of thoſe Savages, that 
Two Nations of them, by mutual Deyouring, are now reduc'd to Two 
 W Handfuls of Men, 


Is Language.] Here is a great Diverſity of Languages among the Na- 
t WF tives, and each of theſe divided into ſeveral Dialects. The Europeans 
'; WF here ſettled retain the ſeveral Languages, peculiar to their reſpeRive 
countries from whence they came. 


ö 

8 Government.) This ſpacious Country, is, in a great part, ſubje& 
os the King of Spain, and govern d by the Vice-Roy of Mexico, under 
; 
] 


whom are ſeveral Deputy-Governors in divers Parts, for the better ma- 

nagement of che whole ; and for an equal diſtribution of Juſtice ev 
where, there are eftabliſh'd many Courts of Judicatory, in which al 
| & Cauſes, whether Civil or Criminal, are heard and determin'd. Some of 
che Midland Provinces are as yet free from the Spaniſh Power, being ſtill 
maintain 'd by the Natives, who acknowledge Subjection unto, and are 

govern'd by the Heads, or Eldeſt of their Families. 


! 
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_ Religion. ] The Natives of this Country, eſpecially in the u. 
land Provinces) are groſs Idolaters. Nigh unto, and — the Rig 
Wiapoco, is a certain Nation, call'd Maraſhewacas ) whoſe Object of 
Religious Worſhip, is a monſtrous Idol of Stone, ſer up in a mol. 
frigheful Poſture. For it is faſhion'd like a very big Man fitring upon 
his Heels, reſting his Elbows upon his Knees, and holding forward: 
the Palms of his Hands, and looking upwards, doth gape with hi; 
— 2 — ——— Europeans here reſiding, are of the 
| ion wi t iſnt in the reſpectiv i 
0m nn reſpective Countries from 
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Los Carcas— JO Potoſi 


Name. ] HIS Country (diſcovered by the Spaniards, Anno 1525. 

and Bounded on the Eaſt by Amazonia; on the Weſt 
Mar del Zur; and on the South by Chili) is term d Peru by the Italt- 
ans, Spaniards, French, Germans, and Engliſh; ſo call'd (according to 
the beſt of Criticks) from a certain Rivuler, which bore that Name a- 
mong the Indians, at the Spaniards firſt arrival. 


Fir.) The Air of this Country is of a very different Nature, 
in ſome Places extremely hot, and in others extraordi ſharp 
piercing. The Wind upon this Coaſt (according to J. Acoſta) blows al- 
ways from the South and South-Weſt, (contrary to what's uſual berween 
the Tropicks) and is not violent, rempeſtuous, or unhealthful, as elſe- 
where; but very moderate and agreeable. He farther obſerves, That 
all along the Coaſt, call'd Lanos, it never Rains, Thunders, Snows, nor 
Hails; yet very frequently a little out at Sea; And that among the 
Andes, it rains in a manner continually. The oppoſite Place of 

che Globe to Peru, is that part of the Gulf of Bengale, between 
* 2 127 Degrees of Longitude, with 1 and 25 Degrees of South 
Atude. a | 


Soil.) This Country (lying in the 1, 24, and 3e South 
Climate) conſiſteth of many large and pleaſant Vallies, with divers 
high and lofry Mountains. The Vallies in ſome Places, eſpecially 


towards the Sea-Coaſts, are very Sandy, and frequently ſubje& to 
| | Cc 4 Earth- 


Peru. 


Part Wart 1 
Earthquakes ; in other Places they are very rich, and the Air extreme 
= Tulcry. The Mountains, (particularly the Andes ) are, for the mug 
| * art, continually Cold in their Tops, yet exceeding fertil, and gef. 
ly lin d with moſt coſtly Mines beyond any Country in the Worlg 
irneſs the famous lofty Hill of Potozi, in the Province of Los Carcy 
before twas ſunk by an Earthquake, which happened in the time offi 
. CromweP's Uſurpation, It is univerſally eſteem'd the richeſt of a 
e Foreign Plantations belonging to the Spaniards. The longeſt bu 
in the Northmoſt part of Peru, is about 12 Hours and a quarter; the 
| Moxrteſt in the Southmoſt, is 10 Hours and a half; and the Nights pro 
porripnably, 3 JH DQOS 1 3 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gall Nn 
and Silver in vaſt quantities, coſtly Peatls, abundance of Cotton, Io 
bacco, Cocheneel, Medicinal Drugs, Go. 


—— There's a high Mountain in Peru, ( call'd Peris 
taka_) to whoſe Top if any Perſon aſcend, he's ſuddenly take 
with a terrible fic of Vomiting. And many Travellers endeavouring 
to paſs over the Deſart of Punas, have been benum'd on a ſudden, 
and talln down dead; which makes that way wholly neglet 
ed of late. (2.) On the Tops of the higheſt Mountains in Pen, 
(as in other parts of the World) are frequently found ſome cot- 
iderable Lakes, ſeveral of which are very hot. ( 3.) In the Valle 
of Tarapaya, near to Potozi, is a very hot Lake of a Circular Form, 
whoſe middle part (for above Twenty Foot ſquare) continually 
boils up; and though the Water is ſo extremely warm, yet the 
Soil abont the Lake is extraordinary cold. ( 4.) Ar the Bath: 
of Ingua, is a Stream of Water almoſt boiling hot; and hard by 
it doth iſſue forth another Stream which is as cold as Ice. (5) 
In the Province of Los Carca is another Spring of Water ſo very 
hot, that one can't hold his F inger in ir for the ſhort ſpace of one Av! 
Maria, And ſomewhere elſe in this Country is a Fountain, out ot 
which there iſſueth a conſiderable Current, of a Colour almoſt 2 
red as Elood. (6.) Among the Quick-Silver' Mines in Guania- 
vilica, is a Fountain of hot Water, whoſe Current having run 2 
conſiderable way, turns at laſt into a ſoft kind of Rock, which 
being eaſily cut, and yer very laſting, is uſually imploy'd for 
building of Houſes thereabouts. ( 8.) Nigh C. S. Helene, and al 
along the Coaſt, are many Fountains of Coppey, (a Subſtance re- 
ſembling Pitch, and frequently us'd as ſuch) or Gultran Rozen, 
which flow in ſuch abundance, that Ships at Sea (out of fight of 
Land) can give a ſhrewd gueſs where they are, by the very my 

or he 0 
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ſuch Fountains, providing there be a gentle Breeze from the Shore. 
) In divers parts of Peru, are ſtill extant the Ruins of many ſtately 
lien Temples, particularly that call'd the Pachamana (about Four 

ues from Lima and another in the City of Cuſco, which might 


rea Wire been formerly accounted the American Pantheon, for the Idols of all 
* offarions conquer'd by the Inguas, were always brought thither, and 
ce ſer up. (10.) In Peru are divers ancient Cauſways of a prodigi- 
Dye length, ſome being reckon'd above twelve hundred Leagues; Wor 


at far ſurpaſs thoſe of that nature among the Romans, even the fa- 
us Via Appia, Æmilia and Flaminia in Italy. (11.) Among the Cu- 
ities of this Country, we may alfo reckon the Cucujus Peruvianus, or 
inthorn-Fly : An Inſe& of a conſiderable bigneſs, and remarkable for 
; ſhining Property in the Dark, (appearing as a little Lanthorn at 2 
ſtance) whereupon the Natives, when oblig'd to travel a-Nights, do 
ſually faſten a few of em to a Stick, and by their Light can clearl 

te their way. We may alſo add thoſe extraordinary little Birds of this 
wuntry, call'd Tomineios, [of whom in Braſile] being of ſo ſmall a 


ik, chat they ſurpaſs not common wild Bees in bigneſs. And finally 
a Whole prodigious great Birds [nam'd Candores ]-who are fo large and 
's WMirong, that they'll ſer upon and devour an ordinary Calt. For all theſe, 


d ſeveral other Remarkables of Peru, Vid. J. Acoſta, bis Natural and 
oral Hiſtory of the Indies. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks.] Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, viz. that of 
ima, 


Siſhopzicks,) Biſhopricks are thoſe of 


Cuſeo, Truxillo, Quinto, 
Are gui pa, Cuamanga. 


Univerſities,} Univerſities in this Country, None. 


Manners. ] The Natives of this Country are reported to be a People 
hats (for the moſt part) very Simple, and grofly Ignorant. Thoſe 
wards the Equator, are generally efteem'd more ingenious than the 
eſt, bur withal much addicted to Two moſt dereſtable Vices, viz. Diſ- 
mulation and Sodomy. The Spaniards here reſiding are much the 
ame with thoſe in Spain. | | : 


Language.] The Language of the Natives, did formerly conſiſt of 
everal quite different Dialetts (or rather ſo many diſtin& Tongues, 
ey being unincelligible to one another) but theſe are much diminith'd, 
ad daily grow fewer; for the People in the lower part of this —_ 

1 
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being now (almoſt) entirely civilized, have left their ancient Jug 
and commonly uſe the Shan Tongue, 

Government.) This rich Country [by moſt probable Conjettur 
was govern'd by its Incas, or Hereditary Kings, above Three hungry, 
Years before the Spaniards got any footing therein; but being fu 
mafter'd by them, Anno 1533. under the Conduct of Pizarro, it hu 
been ever ſince accounted a conſiderable Part of the King of $pai 
American Dominions, and is govern'd by his Vice-Roy, who ordinar 
reſideth at Lima, In ſeveral places, the Natives (eſpecially thoſe 
the Mountains) maintain as yet their Liberties, and arc rul'd by fon 

particular Cacique. 


Arms.) 


. The Peruvians (except thoſe converted to Chriſtianin 
are grols Idolaters, worſhipping the Sun, Moon, Stars, Lightning 
Thunder, gc. To each of ſuch Deities were formerly erected in 8 
Country very ſtately Temples, whoſe remains are (till extant in mu 
Places, beſides one almoſt intire, viz, that at Cuſco. This Temple x 
dedicated to the Sun, but is now a partof the Monaſtery of St. Dominic 
Its Walls were over-laid with Plates of Gold from top to bottom, and 
it was ſer up a glorious Repreſentation of the Sun, being a lively Figy 
of that Celeſtial Body in pure maſſy Gold. Near to this Temple e 
Four others, One whereot was dedicated to the Moon, whom they call 
Nuilla, reckoning her either Wife or Siſter to the Sun. Another to thi 
Planet Venus , which they rerm'd Chaſca. A third to Thunder av 
Lightning, which went by the common Name of Mapa. And a four 
to Chuychy, i. e. Irs, or the Rain-bow All of them were wonderful 
enrich'd wich either Gold or Silver; and beſides theſe, were mat 
others, through the various Provinces of this [ once ] mighty Empire 
but the moſt magnificent Temple of all Peru, was that ſplendid pieces 
Indian Architecture in a certain Itland of the Lake Titicaca, in whic 
the Incas arc believ'd to have hid a great deal of Treaſure, when tit 
Spaniards invaded their Country, 
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SE CT. VEL 
Concerning the Land of the Amazons, 


hisvaſt Country is of no certain Extent nor Diviſion, neither hath 
y remarkable Town. 


ne.] T HIS Congnry, (diſcover'd by the Spaniards, Anno 154m. 
and bounded on the Eaſt by Braſil; on the Weſt by Peru; 
he North by Terra firma, and on the South by Paraguay) is term 
the Italians, Paeſe di Amazona ;, by the Spaniards, Tierra de las Ama- 
5; by the French, Pais des Amazone; by the Germans, Tland van 
mazones ; and by the Engliſh, The Land of the Amazons ; fo call'd 
n the many warlike Women, (reſembling the ancient Amazons) who 
ear d in Arms upon the Banks of the River Amazone, at the Europe- 
firſt entring into this Country. 


Wir. The Air of this Country, in Places as yet diſcover'd, is repor- 


to be very temperate, conſidering the Latitude of the Country. The 
jofite Place of the Globe to the Land of the Amazons, is partly the 
ph of Bengal, and partly the Peninſula or Malacca. 


WSoil, ] The Soil of this Country, it lying in the firſt, ſecond, and 


d South Climate, where yet diſcover'd, is very fertile, producing 
t variety of Fruits and Grain. Here alſo are abundance of Mines, 
r. Canes, Cocao, and Tobacco. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
is about 12 Hours and a little more; the ſhorceſt in the Southmoſt, 
11 Hours, and the Nights proportionably. 


W Commodities. ] The Commodities of this Country are reckon'd Gold, 


ver, Sugar, Cocoa, Ebony, Tobacco, c. but this Part of the World, 
ing as yet very ſlenderly known, and little frequented by Strangers, 
ele may be rather reckon'd the Prod uct, than Sraple Commodities ot 
15 Country. 


Religien.] In the River Amazone, is a dreadful Cataract, a confide- 
ble way from the Sea; for the Water being penn d up between two 
ep Rocks, (under which is a hideous Precipice) the Stream falleth 
wn with great Violence and Noiſe. Yet notwithſtanding this ſo terri- 
ea Fall, there be many of the Natives, who, tis re ported, are ſo bold, 
to defcend that Stream in their little Canoos. In falling, they are 


re to turn topſie· turvy many times, and are ſeverely plung'd in the 


4 
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Deep when down ; yet ſuch is their Care and Nimbleneſs, that + 
quickly recover their Canoos, and forthwith proceed on their yy 


J. Acoſta. 
Irchbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Univer; 


None, 
Manners, ] Upon the Bank of the River Amazone, (as is hinted 
already) were diſcovered abour fifty different Nations, who ſeem'd Nc 
| nerally to be a fierce and ſavage fort of People; all, both Men and 
men, appearing in Arms, at the firſt approaching of the Spaniards, by 
they ſtill continue as fierce and ſavage as formerly, and many of em 
reported to be Anihropophagi, or Eaters of Humane Fleſh. 


Language.] Our Knowledge of this (as yer) ill diſcoyer'd Coun 
is ſo ſlender, and the Commerce between Europeans and this People, 
little, that we can make no Obſervations of the Nature and Nun! 
of their Languages. ivi 


Government, ] How this People is govern'd, (or if any Formof o 
vernment — 1 is not yet very certain. A farther Enquiry i 
the ſame, muſt be referr'd to the better Diſcovery of future Ages. 


Irms, ] alt 


Religion.) That the Inhabitants of this Country, are in general g ch 
Idolaters, is the moſt that can be ſaid of them as yet. They are reporia_ſ " 
to make their Images of Wood, and to ſer them up in the Corners Mer 
their Houſes, (having no Temples) and do firmly believe, That cha. 
poliſh'd pieces of Timber are really inhabited by ſome Divinities en 
ſcended from Heaven, being taught the ſame by their Prieſts, 
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Concerning Baſil. 
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ane, ] N Country, diſcover'd by the Portugueze, Anno t 5or; 
and bounded on the Eaſt by part of the Main Ocean, 
the Weſt by Amazonia ; on the North by Terra Firma, with ſome of 
main Ocean ; and on the South by Paraguay, and the Main 
term'd Braſil by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans and Engliſh ; 
why ſo call'd is not certain, Thoſe who derive the Name from the 
ndance of that Wocd term'd by the Europeans, Braſile. Mond) which 
ws in this Country, do give (methinks) no ſatisfactory Account of 
matter. 


Jir.) The Air of this Country is generally very wholſome ; and noe- 
thitanding Braſil is almoſt intirely within the Drrid Zone, yet. in thoſe 
ts already diſcover'd, tis exceeding temperate, being daily qualify'd 
'Sea-Breezes about Noon. Oppoſite on the Globe to Brazil, are the 
vlipin Iſlands, with part of the Eaſtern Ocean adjacent to them. 


Sol.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the iſt, ad, 3d, 4th 
uth Climate) is reported to be extraordinary fertile, eſpecially in choſe 
ces already diſcover d. The longeft Day in che Nor Parts is 
but 12 Hours and a quarter; the ſnorteſt in the Sourhmoſt, 10 Hours 
| an half; and the Nights proportionably. 
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Commodities, ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are R 
wood (otherwiſe Brafil-wood, much us d for Dying) in great quantit 
abundance of Sugar, as alſo Amber, Rozin, Balm, Tobacco, Train 
Confectures, Cc. 


Barities.] As the principal Rarities of Braſil, we may fitly ri 
kon the conſiderable number of very ſtrange Creatures found in: 
Country: The chief of which I ſhall here mention, and ' thoſe redug 
ble to Four general Claſſes, viz. Beaſts, Serpents, Birds, and Fiſh 
I. Of Beaſts, The moſt remarkable of them are theſe followir 
\ Monkeys, particularly that ſort call'd by Europeans, the King's M 

ey, the biggeſt of the whole Species, and obſervable tor hoving a th 
hullow Throttle-Bone, near the upper end of the Larynzx, by :';*helpg 
which he makes a great Noiſe. Here alſo are many Monkeys (of 

ellowiſh Colour) that ſmell like ordinary Musk. (2,) The Sly 
derm by the Natives Haii, from his Voice of a like Sound] but 
moſt Europeans, Igrav or Pigritia; and corruptedly Perez a, by th 
Spaniards; ſo call d from the Nature of that Animal, being of ſo ſlo 
a motion, that he requires three or four Days to climb up a T 
of an ordinary height, and twenty four Hours to walk fifty Pac 
on plain Ground, his Fore feet are almoſt double his Hinder 
length; and when he climbs a Tree, his hold he rakes is ſo ſure 
that while he hangs by a Branch, he can ſleep ſecurely. (3) Th 
Tamanduo Guacu, | which is a great Beat] fo term'd by the Native 
but commonly by Europeans, the Ant- Bear, becauſe he uſually fee 
upon Ants, at leaſt deſtroys thoſe Creatures wherever he find 
them. His Tail is ſo big, that | Squirrel like] he can cover his who 
Body therewith. (4.) The great Shel/d Hedg-hog, call'd by the Ni 
tives Tatu, and Armadilly by the Spaniards, becauſe he gathers him 
ſelf up, Head, Feet, and Tail, within his Shell, as round as a Bull 
and that as a ſure Defence, when either he goes to Sleep, ot 
actually aſſaulted by any deſtructive Creature, with whom he dae 
not grapple. II. Of Serpents, The moſt remarkable of them 
are, (1.) That call'd by the Natives Ibibaboca, which is about three 
Yards and an half long, and of a conſiderable Bignefs ; his Colout 
are originally White, Red, and Black, of all kinds; adi 
his Bice is moſt pernicious of any, yet worketh the flowelt 
(.) The Boiguacu , which is the biggeſt of the whole Species, being 
half a Yard in Compaſs about the Middle, and almoſt Seven Yard 
long. (3.) The Boicininga, otherwiſe the Rattle-Snake, fo calll 
by Europeans from a Rattle in the end of his Tail, compos'd of 1 
number of dry Bones, from Eight to Sixteen, which are holes, 

thin, hard, and very ſonorous. Thoſe Perſons, whoſe Mistorwne 
2 


_— Braſil Par 
ſeum Regium at Copenhagen, and ſeveral other celebrated Repoſitories 
Europe. 


Archbichopricks, &c.] Here is one Portugueze Archbiſhoprihh 
viz. That of St. Salvadore , ro whoſe Incumbent are ſubject tes 


Suffragans, par their Number and Names are uncertain. Univerſ 


none. 

e The Braſiliant are reported to be generally 
cruel, th ieviſſi, and revengeful ſort of People; yet ſome on the 
Coaſt being civiliz d, prove very ingenious. This vaſt Buy 
comprehends ſeveral different Nations, the chief of uh 
are the Topinambous, the Margajas, the Tapuyes, &c. who are ordin 
rily diſtinguiſh'd frome one another by the wearing of th 
Hair. They generally go quite naked, and in many Places « 
the main Land are Multitudes of Cannibals. Their manner « 
repofing a-Nights is in a kind of Net, gathered at each end, an 

'd to two Poles fix'd faſt in the Ground. This Net is made 9 
the Rind of a certain Tree call'd Hæmach, and hence is detiv' 
the Vulgar Appellation of Sea-Bedding, commonly us'd in the 


gliſh Fleet. | 


+] The diverſiry of Languages among the Na = 
of thoſe Places already diſcovered on the Sea-Coaſts, doth ſuf 
ciently evince, - that their Number muſt be much greater, in th 
In-land Parts of this vaſtly extended Country. The only thing 
obſervable of thoſe Languages upon the Sea-Coaſts, is, that th 
Natives can't pronounce the three Letters of L. F. R. and that the 
manner of Pronunciation is much through the Throat. The Portugiett 


here reſiding retain and uſe their own Language, 


Government.) The Braſilians being divided (as aforeſaid) inn 
many different Nations, ſeveral of them chuſe certain Captains or Gr 
vernors , by whom they are ruled; others wander up and down, and 
live without any Order or Government among them. The Portuguer 
being Maſters of almoſt all the Sea-Coaſts fince the Year 1 501, 
and * divided them into certain Præ fectures, over each of thele 
is ſet a particular Governor, which Governors are all accountable 
to the Vice-Roy of Portugal, whoſe place of Reſidence is ordinarily 


ar St. Salvadore. 
Arms.] 


Keligion. 
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Religion, ] The Natives of Braſil are reported to entertain but a b 
int Notion of a ſupream Being, and a future State; and many are | 
tak even beneath Idolatry it ſelf, having neither Idol, nor Temple to 
ſeen among them. Others are ſaid to believe the Soul's Immor- 
uity ; and to . wy ſome obſcure Hints of an univerſal Deluge. 
any of choſe who live nigh unto, and upon the Sea-Coaſts, are 
werted ro Chriſtianiry, and that by the commendable Induſtry of 
— who are of the ſame Religion with that eſtabliſh'd in 
tugal. f 
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Length from N? to 8. ü 


— 
8 — 960 Miles. 
= 25 30 Latit, ) ( Breadt from W. to E. is 21. 
12 berween 3 44 50 gor 2 bout 200 Miles. - 
Chili com- ¶ Chili propria St. Jago NN. to S. upon thei 
prehends ) Chili Imperial - Balvidia -— 4 Sea-Coaſt. 


Chili propria, 


2 

= 

© 
the Pro- Py ; 

G  Mandoſa, Eaſt of & Chili Imperial, 


vinces of ( Chucuimto <——— 


HIS Country (di ſcover'd by the Spaniards, Anno 1550 
| and Bounded on the Eaſt by Paraguay; on the Weſt by 
Mare Pacificum; on the North by Peru; and on the South by Terra Mi 
gellanica) is term'd Chili by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans 
and Engliſh; ſo called (as moſt imagine) from a large and ſpacious VA, 
ley of that Name, : 


Fir.) The Air of this Country, during the Summer, is much of the 
ſame Quality as in Spain, or rather more Temperate, being frequently 
fann'd by Weſterly Sea Breezes: But in the Winter, the Cold is fo en-. 
cefſively piercing, that both Man and Beaſt do periſh in great number, 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Chili, is the South part of Tartar; 
between 122 and 126 Degrees of Longitude, with 25 and 44 Degrees 
of North Latitude. 


* Sdbil.] The Mountainous parts of this Country (it lying in the 
3%, 4˙˙, 5**, 6", South Climate) are generally Dry and Barret; 
bur in the large Valleys towards the Sea, the Soil is exceeding 
ferril , producing great plenty of Maize , Wheat, and moſt ſors 
ok other Grain, as alſo Variety of Herbs and Fruits; and the 
+ Vines brought hither from Spain, do proſper extraordinary well 
This Country affordeth likewiſe ſome rich Mines of Gold and Silver, 
The lopgeſt Day in the Norchmoſt Parts, is about 13 Hours 8 
| halt; 


Chili, 


gart II. 


ighes proportionably. 
Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this 


| | Ul 2! —_—_— 3 te 
Rarities, ] In Chili is a very remarkable Bird, call'd Cuntur, (cor- 
ptedly Condor by the Spaniards) which is of a prodigious Size, and 
„ Wiremely Ravenous. He frequently ters upon a Sheep or Calf, and 
* 1 HE-ymes down with ſuch Force, that his Blow is always mortal, and not 
„ Fay kills, but is alſo able to eat up one of em intirely. Two of em 
l dare to aſſault a Cow or Bull, and uſually maſter. them. The 
Inhabirants of this Country are not free from ſuch Attempts ; bur 
Nature hath ſo order'd, that this deſtructive Creature is very rare, 
e whole Country affording only a very ſmall Number, otherways not 
0 be lahabited. Vid. J. Acoſta, his Natural and Moral Hiftory of the 
Indies. 


Irchbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks , Univerſities, 
None. 


al, 


[$54 
ſt by J The Natives of this Country, being of a white Com- 
APexion, and tall of Stature, are a very warlike and couragious ſort of 
nan people, eſpecially the Araugues, who are as yet unconquer'd by the 
 VarFepaniards. For Cloathing, they uſe nothing elle chan the Skins of wild 


the J The prevailing Language of this Country, is the 
ntl W2niſh, which is not only in uſe among the Spaniards themſelves, buc 
er-Wlſo is currently ſpoken (at leaſt underſtood ) by che Pluralicy ot the 
utives. Thoſe of em who entertain little Commerce with the Spa- 
— iards, retain ſtill their own Jargon as in ancient Times. 


r The Natives (where they maintain their Freedom 
yet) are rul'd by certain Captains of their own chuſing; but this 
ountry being invaded, and taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards, above 
cin hundred Years ago, is moſtly ſubject to the Crown of Spain, and rul'd 
ing y a particular Governor, reſiding at Conception, in Subordination to the 
neWVice-Roy of Peru. 

the . 

ell. 
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uf; che ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is 7 Hours and an half, aad the 


old , Silver, Maize , Corn, Honey, Oftridges , and ſeveral 
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er. X 
Concerning Pataguav. 


07 10 th from N. to 8. is 
1 40 of Long. E 3 
452 Nn — 


Cividad Real CE. to W. on the 
Villa Rica Br. of Rio de 


about 1 300 Miles. 


Paraguay e 
ded into ſeve- \ Paragaia propria 
ral Provinces, Chaco Conception — C Plat. 

the beſt known ) Tucoman ——— St. ago -— 5 W. io K onthe B. 
of which are (Rio de la Plata ( ( Aſſumption— T of Rio de Plat. 


ief Towns 


and afterwards taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards, 
Anno 1 546. and bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on 
the W by Chili; on the North by the Land of the Amazons 
and part of the main Ocean) is term'd by the Germans, Paraguaii 
by the Italians, Spaniards, French, and Engliſh, Paraguay; ſo call 
from a River of the ſame Name. It's alſo call'd Rio de Ia Plata 
by the Spaniards, becauſe of the abundance of Silver they found 
therein, 


Fir.] The Air of this Country is generally reported to betvery 
temperate, and abundantly healthful to breathe in. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Paraguay, is that part of the Kingdom of China a 
the Mogul's Empire, between 127 and 157 Degrees of Longitude, wi 
12 and 37 Degrees of North Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 24, 39, 4˙, 
and 5˙ South Climate) is eſteem d ro be very fertil in moſt Places, 
producing abundance of Corn, Wine, Fruirs, and Herbs, and here alſo 
are ſeveral conſiderable Mines. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
parts is about 13 Hours: the ſnorteſt in the Sourhmoſt, is 10 Hours 
and an half; and che Nights proportionably. 


2 Dd 3 Commo- 


Name, ] * Country (diſcovered firſt by 12 Dias de Solis, 


Breadth from W. to k. is 
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/ 
—— The chief Commodities of this Country, (at leaf 

the Product thereof) are reckon d to be ſome Gold, Silver, Brals, [roq, 

Sugars, Amerhiſts, ec. | 


Rarities. Upon Ria de la Plata are frequently ſeen, and ſome. I d 
times kill'd divers kinds of Serpents of a prodigious bigneſs. (2.) Toi T 
wards the Northern parts of Paraguay, is a certain Champaign Country, 
about Six Leagues - which is all overſpread with an excellen 
ſort of Salt, and that to a conſiderable height. (3.) In the Weften 
parts of Tucoman, is a prodigious high and large Mountain, which for 
its wonderful Gliſtering in a clear Sunſhine day, is calbd the Chriſt. 
Monntain, Under it is extended a hideous Cave- Paſſage, through 
which doth glide a conſiderable Current of Water, with ſo man 
Windings and Turnings, that from the time of its entry under the Mee 
Mountain, to its iſſuing forth on the other fide, is almoſt the ſpace of Mean 
Twenty four or Thirty Hours, according to the Computation of fone by 
Portuguezes who were ſo adventurous, as co make the Experiment, and Wref 
that by hazarding their Perſons upon a Raft made of Canes. Vid. Pu. 
chas by Pilgrims. Part 4. Lib. 6. 


Paraguay. Part I War 


{ — 


Archbichopꝛzicks. ] Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, viz. that of 
Rio de la Plata. 


Biſhopzicks; ] To the Archbiſhoprick of Rio de Ia Plata, are ſeveri 
Suffragans, viz. Thoſe of 


Sc. Jago de Leſter, Aſſumption, Panama, Paraguay, 
Univerſities, ] As for Univerſities, here are none. 1 


Maaners. ] The Paraguayans , though Perſons of very biz ch 
and tall Bodies, are nevertheleſs reported to be very nimble , and (f 
much given to Running. They are ſaid to be ſomewhat Laborious, I} (© 
and lefs Savage than many others of the adjacent Nations, yer a little I} In 
inclin'd to a revengetul Humour againſt thoſe who chance to wrong If « 
them, A 3 3 
Lan All we can learn q he Language moſtly in uſe among 
the . in general, that harth and — Fargn, 
as the Plurality of the Ian Tongues are. The Spaniards here reſiding 
do commonly uſe their om Language. | | | 


Govern: 
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Government.] The, Natives of this Country (according to our la- 
ſt Account) are in a-great part ſubject᷑ to their own Captains or Caci- 
ues, whom they chuſe among themſelves, and under whoſe Conduct 


ey go our to War. A 4 — doth belong 


ome. No the King of Spain, who ordinarily epeth one Governor at St. Fago 
| Toe Tucaman, and another. at Aſſumption in Rio de le Plata, both of em 
hy eing anſwerable to the Vice-Roy of Peru. 4 
Client 1 170 
den y 


Arms.] 


' for 5 1 6 _ 's | n 
%, Religion.] The Natives of this Country are generally groſs Idola · 
ough ters, yet tis reported of em, that they're more capable of ing our 


vary ne and Religion, than moſt of the other Americans. And ſome ſpeak 
the of a Tradition ſpread among em, importing that certain Prieſts | hall 
© of Weame into their Country, and inſtru them of a new Religion, where» 
one Why they ſhall be moſt happy in another World. The Spaniards here 
and Wreſiding, are (as in Spain) rigid Papiſts. | MH 


of n _ 
; 4% Ap © 
Concerning Terra Magellanica. 


H 1 $ Southmoſt part of the © Continent of South America (call'd 
T alſo Regio Patagonum) derives its Title from Ferdinand Magellan, a 
Portugueze, who made the firſt Diſcovery thereof, Anno 1519. as alfo of 
that famous Streight which ſtill bears his Name, he being the firſt 
(for ought we know) that ever paſs'd through the ſame. Many things 
(equally frivolous as ridiculous) are related of this and irs 
Inhabitants, with which I ſhall neither trouble my ſelf, nor the Res- 
der, but proceed to in. 3D 51 


Ta. 


Ca. 


— nt. 
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SECT. xi. 
Concerning Terra Antarctica. | 


Y Terra Antartica, we underſtand all thoſe unknown or ſlender! 
| difcover'd Countries towards the Southern parts of the Globe; the 

chicf of which do bear the Names of New Guinea, New Zeland, N 
Holland, and (which may comprehend theſe and all the reſt) Terra 4 
ſtralis incignita. Which Southern Countries, tho they belong pa 1 
the Contident of America, yet we chuſe to mention em in this Place, 
fince che Southmoſt part of the Contitient of South America doth extend 
it ſelf farther to the South, than any Part of Head-land of the di 
Continent. What was ſaid of the Northmo Countries, [ Seck. 3] us 
der the Title of Terra Attica, (viz. that our Knowledge of them did 
teach ſirtle farther than their bare Names) ſo the ſame may be affirm't 
of tlfoſe that bear the Title of Terra Antarctica. Leaving them there 


fore to the better Diſcovery of future Ages, we paſs on to 
S ECT. XIV. 
Concerning the American Iſlands, 
＋ California. 
UA 
| | 5 N ar p Cuba. 
4 40 | 2d 1,54 | Jamaica. 
I ent Greater, NE 
| 12100 | Forts. rico. 
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Middle, viz. the Antilles 


"or 


| Caribees. 
N Lucayes. 
Leſſer, FA 
| Bermudas. 
| South, viz, The Iſland of Terra del Fuogo. 
Of which Iſlands diſtioMly and in their Order, Therefore 


d. | Califor 
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American Iſlands. AOI 


§. 1, California. © 


11S iſland was formerly eſteem d a Peninſuls, but now found to 
be intirely ſurrounded with Water. Irs North Part was diſcovered 
w Sir Francis Drake, Anno 1577. and by him call'd New Albion, where 
oecting a Pillar, he faſtned thereon the Arms of England. The lu- land 
ures thereof were afrerwards ſearch'd inro, mr ng =” to be only 
zdry, barren, cold Country, Europeans were diſcourag d from ſendi 

er to the fame, ſo ae it "Ai remains in the Hands of the — 
tives : And there being nothing remarkable relating either to them or 


it, we ſhall proceed to 


m4 6. 2. New-found-Land. 


Name. ] * Iſland (diſcover'd firſt by the Two Calote, at the 

Charge of Henry the 5 of England, Anno 1497. bur 
more particularly by Thorn and Eliot of Briſtol, Anno 1 527. and che Env 
liſh Title thereto being renew'd in the Name of Queen Elizabeth, Anno 
1583. a Colony was ſettled therein about 30 Years afterwards) is term d 
by the Italians, Terra Novella; by the Spaniards, Tierra Nueva; by the 
French, Terre Neuve ; by the Germans, New-funden Land ; and by the 
Engliſh, New-found-Land ; the Derivation of which Name is ſufficiency 
expreſs'd in the Name it ſelf. 


Air.] Norwithſtanding this Iſland is firuated between the Parallels 
that pals through the Southern part of England, and Northern of France, 
yer the Air thereof doth extremely differ f;om that in either of theſe 
Countries, it being ſubje< to a greater exceſs of Heat in the Summer, and 
more pinching Cold in the Winter, than commonly happens in them. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to New-found-Land, is that part of 
Terra Auſtralis incognita, between 140 and 150 Degrees of Longitude, 
with 45 and $3 Degrees of South Latitude. 


oft.) This Iſland, for the moſt part, is overſpread with Woods, 
which are but flowly cut down, becauſe the Country is ve) 
thinly inhabited. Where the Ground is already clear'd, the Soil is 
not alrogerher deſpicable ; affording variety of Roots, and ſeveral 
forrs of our Engliſh Grain; aud thote Parts poſſeſsd by the French, 
1 pro- 


7. a 


* 


produce ſome plenty of Vines. This Iſland is ſufficiently ſtockt wit 
Deer, Hares, Otters, Foxes, gc. Here alſo are abundance of Lan 


and Water-Fowl ; but above all things, irs Coaſts are ſurrounded wit 


incredible multitudes of Cod Fiſh. The length of the Days and Nigh 


in New-found-Land, is the ſame as in the Southmoſt parts of Eg 


— Northern of France, they all lying under the ſame Parallels of 
titude. | | ; 


Commodities, ] The Commodities of this Iſland are principal 
Furs, Whale-Oil, and Cod-Fiſh, efpecially the latter, whereof there 
ſuch plenty, that the Fiſhing and bringing of them ro Europe (par 
— the Streigbts) is now grown to a ſettled and very advantageous 

rade. 


Barities.] Nothing here deſerves the Epithet of Rave, unleſs neliſh 
reckon that prodigious large Bank of Sand upon the South-Eaſt of the 


Iſland (about 300 Miles in length, and upwards of 75 in breadth, 
where broadeſt) remarkable for thoſe vaſt multitudes of Bacalaos (d 
Cod-Fiſh) and Poor John, which are taken in great numbers by diver 
European Nations, who yearly reſort hicher tor that end. So thick do 
thoſe Fiſhes ſometimes ſwarm upon this Bank, that they retard the 
Paſſage of Ships failing over the ſame, 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities, 


Manners, The Natives of this Iſland are (for the Plurality of 
em) Perſons of a middle-Srarure, broad-fac'd, and thoſe of the Maſ: 
culine-Sex are uſually Beardleſs. They Ro colour their Faces 
with Oker, and for Cloathing uſe Skins of Wild They live 
by ten or twelve Families together, in poor Cabins made of Poles, 
in form of our Arbors, and cover'd with Skins. They ordinarily 
employ themſelves in Hunting, as moſt of the Americans uſually 
do. The Engliſh and French here reſiding, are much the ſame with choſe 
in Europe. 


Language.] All that can be ſaid of the Language here commonly 
us d among the Natives, is, that tis a certain Dialect of the Indian 
Tongue which prevails among all the Indian Inhabitants, with little Vat 
rrion of Accent in the various Parts of the Ifland. The Europeans 
here reſiding, do till retain the Maternal Language of the reſpective 
Countries from whence they came. 


Govern: 
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Government. ] In the Year 1623. Sir George Calvert, Principal Se- 
withWerary of State, having obtain d a Patent for a part of New-found-Land, 
Iightetted the ſame into a Province [ call'd Avalon) and therein ſettled a 
landWuntation ; which after him, was enjoy'd by his Son Cæcilius Lord Bal- 
mere, This Iſland was ſer upon, and maſter'd by the French in the 
e tedious War, bur ſpeedily retaken by the Engliſh, who are now in 
ill Poſſeſſion of what they formerly enjoy'd. 


Irms. ] 


Religion.) The Natives of this Iſland (upon its firſt hy) 
xere found to acknowledge a Supreme Being, whom they own'd as. 
rearor of all things; but err'd extreamly in their Apprehenſions a- 
bout the manner of their Creation: alledging that Men and Women were 
« firſt made of a certain number of Arrows ſtuck faſt in the Ground. 
They generally believe the Immortality of the Soul, and that the Dead 
3 Country, there to make merry (as they think) with their 
fnends, 


d. 3. Cuba. 
er, 
fame, Is Iſland diſcovered by the Spaniards, Anno 1494. is 

T term'd by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and 
Engliſh, Cuba. Which Name is the ſame it had when firſt diſcover'd, 
being ſo call'd by the Natives and neighbouring Iſlanders ; what may be 
tne Erymology of that Indian Appellation, we know not. 


e Air.] The AM of this Iſland (conſidering its ſmall Latitude) is very 

ly emperate, being mightily qualify'd by Vapours that daily aſcend from 

che Earth. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Cuba is that part of the 

le WEaft- Indian Ocean, lying between 110 and 120 Degrees of Longi- 
tude, with 20 and 23 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] This Climate (lying in the ſame Climate with the Northern 

Part of New Spain) is not ſo fertile in Grain as Wood, being generally 

„ © cover'd over with Trees, ſome of which do drop the pureſt Rozin : 

Here is great plenty of Fiſh and Fleth ; and in ſome parts are divers 

e kinds of excellent Fruits The length ct the Days and Nights in Cuba, 
is much the ſame as in the North of New Spain, they both lying under 
the ſame Parallels of Latitude, 


Com: 
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Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are G 
Ginger, Caiſia, Aloes, Cinamon, Sugar, Cc. 


Barities.) The moſt remarkable thing in this Iſland, is a nc 
biruminous Fountain, out of which there flows a ſort of Pirchy 
ſtance, commonly us'd for calking of Ships. Here is alfo a Valley 
of Flint · Stones of different Sizes, and thoſe by Nature ſo round, t 
they may ſerve as Bullets for moſt ſorts of Cannons. Vid. Heylin's 
mog. Page 1079. 


Brchbilhopricks , &c.] In this Iſland is One Bi 50 
— St. Jago, Suffragan to the Archbiſhop of St. Domingo in iſp 
Pa I 


J The Inhabitants of this Iſland, being for the 
part Spaniards, are the fame in Manners with thoſe on the G 
tinent. 


Language.] The Spaniards here reſiding, do ſtill retain, and cu 
monly uſe the Spaniſh Tongue. 


Government. This Iſland was formerly govern'd by certain Cacique 
or Captains, but is now wholly ſubje& to che King of Spain, who (ii 
keeps a particular Governor in it, whoſe ordinary Reſidence is in t 
Grear and Populous Ciry Havana. 


Arms. 


Beligion.] The Spaniards here reſiding, are of the ſame Reli 
with chat eſtabliſn d and univerſally profeſs d in Spain. 


$. 4. Jamaica. 


Name. Hs Iſland (firſt diſcover'd by Columbus, in his Secodl 

Voyage to America, and brought into Poſſeſſion of « 
Engliſh by Pern and Venables, in the time of Oliver Cromwell ) ii 
term'd Jamaica by rhe Ttalians, Spaniards, French, Germans, alli 
Engliſh. le was at firſt call'd St. 74% by Columbus, which Nan 
was afterwards chang'd to that of Jamaica, (after King James, the 
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ke of Tork) when it had been ſubjected for ſome time to the Crown 


art 


e 6 


du.] The Air of this Iſland is more tem than in moſt 
the Neighbouring Iſlands, che Heat thereof being much allay'd 


14 Moral chan a Natural Cauſe, viz. The many and horrid Abomi- 
ons abounding among the Inhahitants, which ¶ without doubt] did 
ay call for ments from Heaven. The oppoſite Place of che 
n ode to Famaice, is part of the Eaſl-Ind ian Ocean, lying between 
10 and 120 Degrees of Longitude, with 17 and 20 Degrees of South 


Hoil,) The Soil of this Iſland is extraordinary rich and fertil, pro- 

vcing great quantities of Corn, Herbs, and Fruits; abounding alſo in 
ar, Cotton, Tobacco, various Kind of Spices, with divers forts of 
cal Drugs and Gums, as Sumach, Guiacum, Alves, Benjamin, Sars 
parilla, fc. The large and pleaſant Fields appear conſtantly Green 
d ſpringing, they being well ſtock'd with variety of Trees and Plants, 
hich are never diſrob'd of their Summer-Liverics. Here like wiſe are 
era! Rivulers, and rhoſe affording many excellent Fiſh, eſpecially 
ortoiſe. The lengih of the Days and Nights in Jamaica, is the ſame 
in the middle Provinces of New Spain, they both lying under the ſame 
arallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Cocao, 
ugar, Indico, Cotton, Tobacco, Hides, Copper, Piemento, or 
I Torcoiſe-Shells, Wood for Diers, and ſeveral ſorts of 
ugs, Oc. 


Barities.] This Iſland is furniſh'd with ſome Springs of Mine- 
Waters; particularly Two, whereot one is Sulphurous, and the 
ther Salt; but both approved of for the common Diſtempers of the 
Place. (2.) In divers parts of Famaica grows chat Fruit, call'd the 
ou achine! Apple, which is very beautiful to the Eye, of a pleaſant 
Smell and Taſte, yer Mortal if caten, whence ſome term it the 
ve. Apple. (3) Here are many ſhining Flies (a kind of Cantharides) 


75 ö 


1 


appearing of a green Colour in the Day- time, but ſhining in the 
Night with ſuch a Luſtre, that one may ſee to read by their Light. 
ie 


(4-) Of 


„ OY freſh Eaſterly Breezes that blow in the Day-rime , and the 

ley jul Showers that fall in the Night. Hurricanes and Earthquakes 
d, frequent in the Caribbes ) are ſeldom heard of here; whereupon 
„my jaſtly impure that terrible Earthquake [ Anwo 1692-.] rather 


P 2. — 
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(4.) Of all Creatures belonging to this Iſland, the moſt remarkable 
the Allegator, that deſtructi ve Animal, commonly harbouring in ort 
to Rivers and large Ponds, and may very fitly be reckon d the Zamail 
Crocodile. — he be a very big Creature, and about ten, fifree{yti 
or twenty Foot in length, yet he's harch'd of an Egg nor larger 

that of a Turkey. His Back being full of hard Scales, is impenetrahl; 
whereupon it is 4 difficult matter to kill him, unleſs he receive a WouSom 
in the Eye or Belly. He is an amphibious Animal, and to enable hin 
either ro walk upon dry Ground, or ſwim in the Water, Nature ha 
furniſh'd him both with Feet and Fins. In moving on the Land hell 
very ſwift, (providing his Courſe be ſtraight forward) but extreme. 
ſlow in turning, and therefore eafily avoided, Laſtly, In Jama 
are produc'd ſome rare Plants, much regarded by the inquiſitive Bug 
niſt, But for a particular account of them, and all others, found bot 
in this, and ſeveral of the Caribee Iſlands, I refer the Reader to a curioy 
Catalogue, publiſh'd ſome Years ago by that great Promoter of Natur 
Knowledge, the ingenious Dr. Sloane. | 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, 8c. ] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks, Univerſiti 


Manners. ] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Engliſh, are mud 
the lame in Manners with thoſe in the Kingdom of England, only 
with this Difference, that the generality of em is ſomewhat mar 
viciouſly inclin'd, a thing roo common in moſt of our Weſtern Pla 


Language.] This Iſland being entirely inhabited by Engliſh, chey nue 
tain, and ſtill uſe, cheir own Native Language. p 


Government,] Jamaica is wholly ſubje& to the Crown of Englani 
and rul'd by a particular Governour, ſent thither by his Majeſty, the) 
King of Great Britain. The Laws by which they are govern'd, art 
( as near as can be) thoſe of England, Here they have feveri 


Courts of Judicatory for — and determining of all Cauſe 
between Man and Man; and for the better Aſſiſtance of the Gols 


vernour, he is furniſh'd wich his Council to conſult with, when Occaſion 
requires. f 


Arms. 
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Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland, are of the ſame Rellgion 
that publickly profeſs'd, and by Law eſtabliſh'd, in England; ex- 
ing the Negroe-Slaves, who, (both here, and in other Iſlands of 
Engliſh Plantations) are ſtill kept in woful Ignorance ; which is un- 
Wubredly a grievous Scandal to our Holy Profeſſion in general, and an 
Wominable Shame to their reſpective Maſters in particular: Bur let 
Wh Maſters know that the time is coming, when the [now] de- 

ied Souls of thoſe toiling Slaves will certainly be required at their 


34:9 


§. 5. Hiſpaniola, 


dame. ] HIS Iſland (diſcoverd by Columbus, Anno 1492.) is 

term'd by the Spaniards, Eſpaniol a; by the French, E- 

grole; by the Italians, Germans, and Engliſh, Hiſpaniola ſo call'd 

Wy the firſt Planters therein, viz. the Spaniards) as a Diminutive of their 
n Country. 


Nr.] The Air of this Iſland is much inferior to that in 
amaica , being much infeſted with Morning Heats, which would 
S& intolerable, were they not allayed by ſome cooling Breezes 
che Afternoon. The oppoſite Place of the Globe ro Hiſpaniola , 

that part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying between 120 and 
50 beglees of Longitude, with 17 and 21 Degrees of South La- 
y tude. 


Soil.) This Iſland is bleſs'd with an extraordinary rich and fer- 
le Soil, The Trees and Meadows in it are ſtill ſo Green, that we 
ay truly ſay, it enjoys a continual Spring. Herbs and Fruits are 
id to ripen in eighteen Days, and ſo rich and fruitful is the Native 
urf, that of ſeveral Grain, the common Increaſe is an Hundred-fold. 
ere is abundance of Palm-Trees of a prodigious heighth and big- 
ſs, in whoſe Body an Incifion being made near Top, from 
ence doth flow a Liquor, uſually call'd Palm. Wine, which be- 
g kept for ſome time, fermenteth, and becomes very ſtrong. 
ere is alſo abundance of thoſe Trees rerm'd Cabbage Trees, be- 
zuſe their Tops reſemble European Cabbage, and are common! 
sd as ſuch by the Spaniards. This Iſland is likewiſe ſtockt wich 
bod ſtore of Sugar- Canes, and ſome rich Mines of Gold. The 
ngch of the Days and Nights in Hiſpaniola is the ſame as in the 
middle 


eli: 
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middle Provinces of New Spain, they both lying under the ſame h 
lels of Latitude. | 


Commodities, ] The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Cat 
Hides, Caſſia, Sugar, Ginger, Cochencel, Guiacum, Cc. 


Marities.] In this Iſland is ſome ſtore of Genippa Trees, what 
Fruit (about the bigneſs of a Man's Two Fiſts) being preſs'd befor 
thorow ripe, affords a Juice as black as Ink, and fit to write with 
did it not diſappear intirely in nine or ten Days. (2.) Here prowl 
another Tree, call d Mananilla or Dwarf Apple-Tree, whoſe Fruit is of 
venemous a quality, that if any Perſon eat thereof, he's inſtant 
ſeizd with an unqueſtionable Thirſt, and dies raving Mad in a ſhh 
time. (3) Of che many Infefts belonging td this Iſland, the Gloy 
worm (term'd by the Spaniards Cochinillas) is moſt remarkable, an 
that chiefly for two little Specks on his Head, _— Night give ſ 
much Light, that if a Perſon lay three or four of thoſe Creatures 9 

ther, he may ſee to read the ſmalleſt Print. (4.) In Hiſpaniola a 

ders, about the bigneſs of an ordinary Hen's Egg, having Legs 
long as Sea-Crabs of a middle Size. They ate Hairy all over, and hag; 
Four black Teeth like Rabbers, and commonly bite very ſharply, bu 
— 82 Molt Ley pry le mo * in this Kan, 
is the Cayman, (commonly reckon d the Crocadile of Hiſpaniola) whid 
being an — a prodigious bigneſs, is much noted for his 0 
Subriley in caching his Prey ; for Hing upon a River fide, he ſo g 
thereth his Body together, that, in Form, he reſembles exactly d 
large Trunk of an old Tree. In which Poſture he continues till Cat 
tle, or other Creatures come to the River to drink, when to their ſu 
prize, he ſuddenly ſprings up and aſſaults them: And (to enhaunc 
the Wonder) this ſtrange Creature is ſaid to uſe yet a more ſtrange Su 
tagem to effect his End ; for Travellers generally affirm of him, That be 
fore he lays himſelf (as atoreſaid) upon the River-ſide, he's employ 
for ſome cime in ſwallowing down ſeveral hundred weight of ſmall Pe 
ble Stones. By which additional weight of his Body, he can keep a f 
ſter hold of his Prey, and be the ſooner able ro draw it into, and din 
with it under Water. Vid. Late Hiſtory of the Buccaneers in America 
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| FIrchbiſhopzicks , &c.] Here is One -Archbiſboprick , viz. that c 
St. Dom:ng:. Suffragan to whom are St. Zago in Cuba, St. John 
Pert. rico, and Coro in Terra Firma, 


5 


Univer 


rt 
ef, 


Univerſities.) Univerſities. None. 


Gil gganners.] The Inhabitants of chis Iſland (being 
ds, with ſome French) are the ſame in Manners wi 
Honttnent. ' 


the 

ſo J The inhabitants of this Ifland being Spaniards, and 

ne French, as aforeſaid) do ſtill retain and uſe their reſpettive mater- 
17 am | 
ſtan Government.) This Iſland being wholly ſubje& to the Crown of 
ehen, (except the Weſtern Parts now poſſeſt by the French) is rul 

Glow particular Governor, appointed by his Catholick Majeſty, whoſe Power 
* th extend ir ſelf over all the Antilles belonging to Spain. 


ll Arms. 
Religion. ] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, whether Spant- 
od, or French, are of the ſame Religion, with thoſe on the Old 
Woncinent. 


$. 6. Porto-Rico, 


H is Iſland was term'd S. Johannis Inſula by Columbus, at his firſt 
Diſcovery thereof, and Boriquen by the Natives, but now Porto- 
ico, from its chief City and Haven of that Name. The Soil is tole- 
Tbly good in many parts, and Air abundantly temperate, except choſe 
onths immediately _ and after ro yr 1 3 
rom hence are exported Sugar-Canes, Ginger, ia, anc 

Hides. Here grow divers . ſome poyſonous 
hrubs upon the Sea - ſide. The whole Iſland ing to the Crown of 
"Spain, is rul'd by a particular Governor ſent thither by his Catholick 
"Majeſty ; and the Inhabitants thereof being Spaniards, are the ſame in 
anners, Language, and Religion, as elſe where, eithet upop the Old or 
Continent. | 


— — 
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g. 7. The Caribee Handi. 3 — 


NE Caribees are reckon'd eh ily Company of Iſlands, begin 
ning at the Eaſt of Porto-Rico, and reaching Southwards altnof 
to Terra Firma. T derive cheir Appellation from the Nature of 
Tihabifehts, who (when firſt 'Gifeover'd ) were generally Ci 
nibuls, tlie Name Caribees being of the ſame Importance. Take: l 
all together, they come neareſt (in Form) to the Segment bf x 
[recon reat — and are in number about Thirty; the chief of which wh 


ag fromNorth to South] with their preſent Poſſeſſors; ure x; 


unle 
1 1 8 
ef eme eib, but Title eſteeni'd. * 
St. Martin —— | | The French and Dutch. . 
Santa Crux — The French, 15 
I Barbada—— | The Engliſh, but of ſmall Account. - 
St. Ohyiſtophers Z | The Engliſh and French. | bre. 
Neuf or Mevis1 The Engliſh. _ 
Antego —— | & | The Engliſh. dep 
1 Montſerrat — | 8 The Engliſh, but moſtly inhabited by Iriſh, Tum 
SA Guadalupa—— >< The French. 
Marigalant -— | & | The French, Wh 
Dominica -—— | > | The Engliſh and Natives. | lar 
artinico-—= E The French. * 251 2 
badd e The Engliſh. 1 "el 
nn nd Duitch, efpeci af the lun 
t. Vincent —— e Engl. e 
ens I The H 7 N 


1 {The Eng lib. 0 

| WM E. | ad! 

Of all che Caribee Thnds belonging to the Engliſh, the moſt tte Pd 

N (upon feveral Accounts) is Barbados. of * ir therefore i yir 
particular, | | 


BARBADO'S. — 


Name. ] FT? HS Iſland is term'd by the Spaniards, Barbadas : 
by the French, Barbade or Barboude , by the Italian, - 


Germans, aud „ Barbado's : But why ſo calld we can gn 
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0 Account, the Name being an Indian Appellation. It was diſcovered 
in the Reign of King Fames I. by Sir William Curten, driven upon its 
Coſt by ſirefs of Weather. Meeting wich no Inhabitants at his Arri- 
ul, and finding the Nature of its Soil to be inviting, the Engliſh, upon 
gin. ¶ us return, ſent ſome Planters thither, who, for want of Trade, were 

H educ'd to great Extremity, till about che Year 1627. when they began 
s plant it ro purpoſe. | = 


af of Air.] The Air of this Ifland is very hot and moiſt, eſpecially for 

nichl Lieht Months, yer in ſome meaſure qualified by cold Breezes. e. 
+a. hch riſing with che Sun, blow commotily from Norch- Y El 

SY unleſs chere happen a Turnado, and grow freſher as the Sun mounteth 

up. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Baybado's, is part of the Eaſt- 

hdizn Ocean, between 130 and 140 Degrees of Longirude, With 12 and 

18 Degrees of South Latitude. N e 


23 f 
k — 


Holl. This Island (not above Eight Leagues in length, ive in 
breadth, where broadeſt) is bleſs d with a Soil wonderfully feral, Ge- 
nerally taken, tis not above One or Two Foot chick. Tet chat ſmall 
depth of Earth reſembles, in a manner, ane continued hot Bed, being 
almoſt every where grounded with white ſpongy Lime · Stones, which re- 
ain and reflect che Solar Heat piercing thr the dere. 
Whereupon che Iſland beareth Crops all the Tear round, and 3ts Trees, 
ants, and: Fields, appear always Green. But in thus and the Iſland 
amaica, were formerly Mountain-Cabbage- Trees o a breitere 
eighth. The length of the Days and Nights in Barbado's, is the lame 
a In 4 * parts of New. Spain, lying under the ſame Parallels of 


Hit 
COTS YT: nb rv UN 
Commodities.] The chief Commodities: of this Iſland, are Sugars; 
adico, Cutton-Wool, Ginger, Lag: wood, Fuſtick, Lignam-Hite, dy c. 
te ud thoſe in ſuch abundance, that fome Hundred Sail at Ships do yrars: 
receive their Load ings here. n OL) 4 vx 01 


4 | . 16.5 bun. 
Warittes.] ln the Iſund of Bar bade s are Am of a very big ſine, 
ho build their Neſts wich Clay and Lome, againſt che Body of à Tree, 
dr Wall of an Houſe; and chat to the bigutſs of ordinary Bee-hives 
hoſe divided into a great many Cells. (2.) Here are ſome Snakos of u 
onſiderabie lengih and bigneſs; that frequently ſlide up and down the 
Vall of an Houſe, and out of one Room into auather with wonderful 
gility of Body. (3.) The Water of that Rivulet (commonly call d 
W»2b-River ) hath upon its Surface in many Places a certain _ 
Ee 2 , 


& 
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— — being carefully taken off, and kept a little time, is fit x 
burn like ordinary Oil. (4.) Here are divers large and hide 


ous Caves, — of which are big en to contain Five hundred Me. 


and ſeveral remarkable Trees, particularly the Calibaſh, Palmete, Rouc 
and that which goes by the Vulgar-Name of the Poyſon-Tree. (.) Amony 
ſome rare InſeRts to be ſeen upon, this Iſland, we may reckon thoſe 


ſmall Flies, (term d Cayouyou) moſt obſervable ; and that chiefly fall 


they th. which give a mighty Luſtre in the Night · time whil 


\, Irehbithopricks, &.] drcbbſoprics, Bikers, vie. 


Manners.] The fnhabirancs of chis Ifland (excluding che Negree:)ſ 


being moſtly Engliſh, are much the ſame in Behaviour and Manner d 
living, with thoſe here in England. 


Language.] What was ſaid of the Inhabitants in reſpeR of Manner, 
rhe ſame may be affirm'd of them in Point of Language. As for the 
Negroes, the generality of them * any conſiderable time upon the 
Iſland) do alſo underſtand and ſpeak Engliſh. 

- Government.) This 1ſland, belonging to che Crown of England, i 
rul'd by a particular Governor appointed and fent rhither by His Majeſh 
the King of Great Britain. He with his Council do diſcuſs all Matters d 
Impo and the better to uu any Inſurrection that may be mad: 
(efpecially by the Saver) he ſtill keeps a Standing Militia, conſiſting d 
Two Regiments of Horfe, and Five of Foot, always in readineſs up 
a call. The Laws by which this Iſland is governed, (except ſome 5 
Aﬀs which immediately concern the Plantation) are the fame with 
thoſe of England. The Iſland being divided into four Circuits, in each 
of them is eſtabliſh'd an Inferior Court of Judicatory for hearing al 
manner of Civil Cauſes: From which Courts, A a may be mad 
to the Supreme Court; and for due Adminiſtration of Juſtice | 
Criminal Matters, here are yearly held Five Seſſions. When tnere aj 


pears a real neceſſity of making new Laws, (which muſt never contradil 


thoſe of England_) or abrogating old ones, the Governour calls an A 
ſembly for that end. This Aſſembly reſembles in ſome manner our E 
liſh Parliament; for the Governour being reck nd Supreme, thoſe c 


is Council are as ſo many Peers ; and Two Burgeſſes choſen out d 


each Pariſh, repreſent the Body of the Pcople. | 
Iems.7 | 


3 4 4 


4 
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Religion.] The Engliſh here reſiding, make Profeſſion of the ſame 
Religion with that generally own'd, and by Law efſtabliſh'd in England. 
as for the Negroe-Slaves, their Lot hath hitherto been, and ſtill is, to 
erve ſuch Chriſtian Maſters, who ſ m—_—_ declare what Zeal they have 
Wor their Converſion, by unkindly uſing a ſerious Divine ſome time 
hen only propofing to endeavour the ſame. I'm very ſenſible of a 
ulgar Opinion hicherto current among our Engliſh Planters, viz. That 
rlaves do ceaſe to be Slaves when once Baptix d. But how current ſoever 
ſuch an Opinion hath hitherto been, and may ſtil! obtain with ſome; 
its but a groundleſs Imagination, and a Vulgar Error at beſt. For there's 
no Law either in the Old or New Teſtament againſt Slavery in general; 
nor any Inhibition of Chriftian Slaves in particular, in the whole Body 
of the Civil Law; fo far as I can learn from thoſe, whoſe Studies bend 
er OW har way. Beſides, If Oneſimus was a Slave (as all agree) would not 
St. Paul in his Epiſtle have told Philemon, Thar twas againſt the Chri- 
ian Law to keep ſuch? But we find that the Strain of that Epiſtle runs 
otherways. 


$ 8. The Lucayes. 


4 0 HE Lucayes (ſo call'd from Lucayone, the biggeſt of em all) are 
Jen T thoſe ſeveral Iſlands lying North ot Cuba and Hiſpaniola . They 
belong moſtly to the Spaniards, and the chiet of them 


- 0 Bahama — = 

— | Lucayone New Providence 

— HH ignate» L 2 Elutheria 1 ow. — 
Are thoſe Guanahani ) * (St. Salvador a 

Act Tuma — = , — oy N. of 

* Samana — — -) pa 

” | Maiaguana — 


4 Of theſe Iſlands, Bahama may be reckon'd the moſt remarkable, and 
dia that chiefly for the famous rapid Channel berween thar Iſland and the 
Main, through which the Spaniſh Fleers uſually paſs in their return from 
Mexico to Europe. A Paſſage equally fatal to the Spaniard, as fortunate 
eto the Engliſh. Fatal to the former for ſome dreadful Shipwrecks ſu- 
ſain'd therein; and fortunate to the latter, for vaſt Quantities of Plate 
recover d by skilful Divers. This Iſland is alſo obſervable tor ſeveral un- 
common Inſects found upon it, particularly the Bahama · Syider already 
mention d, Page 361. * 
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9. 9. The Sorovenso. 


* HE Sotovento Iſlands, are thoſe lying along the Northern Coaſt q 
| Terra Firma. They belong moſtly to the Spaniards, and receiy 
the Title Sotovento (quaſi ſub vento_) from them, becauſe they appear ui 
the Leeward of their Fleet coming down before the Wind to enter the 
Gulf of Mexico. The chict of ſuch Iſlands | 


CTrinidada - = — 
Margarita — —— 
* Tortuga — — 
Are thoſe } Orchilla mi 1 
of Rocca ——— — 
| Bonayre =— — — 
Curacaa — 
' Or uba _ 


Trinidada (term'd by the Natives Samſonate) is obſervable for beinfi 
a noted place of Battery between the Inhabitants of New Spain, uf 
thoſe of Peru. And Margarita is much frequented upon the account! 
Pearl vi ſnery, from whence it derives its Name. The reſt are not d 


any great moment. re 


nd * 


& 10, Bermudas. 


Name.) T HIS lictle Cluſter of Iſlands (lying about Five hundret 

Leagues Eaſt of Horida) is term'd by the Italians, Be: 
muda; by the French, Bermudes, by the Spaniards, Germans, and Er 
gliſh, Bermudas. So call'd from one John Bermudas, a Spaniard, whifſith; 
made the firſt Diſcovery of them. They are otherwiſe term'd the Sum of 
mer Iſlands, ſrom Sir George Summers, an Engliſhman, who ſuffer'd Shi 
wreck near to them, Anno 1609. 


Fir.) The Air of theſe Iſlands is reckon d extraordinary healthful i 
breathe in, the Sky being almoſt always ſerene and ſmiling. But whe 
overcalt at any time, then they're ſure of a terrible Tempeſt, attendei 
with frighttul Claps of Thunder, and Flaſhes of Lightning. So health 
ful are cheſe Iſlands to breache in, that their Inhabiranrs (now in numbe 
about Four or Five 14 are ſeldom viſited with Sickneſs, aud ge- 
nerally arrive to a good old Age. The oppoſite Place of the .. 

3 mude, 
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mud , is that part of the vaſt Eaſt-· India Ocean, lying between 134 
138 Degrees of Longitude, with 32 and 3s Degrees of Sourh La- 


iſt of Soil.) The Soil of theſe Iſlands has been hitherto reckon'd very rich 
ceivffind tertil, yielding the Labourer Two Crops a Year; and the Arable 
ar wund is of ſuch an excellent Mould that ir affords neither Sand, Flinrs, 
r te@ccbles, nor Stones ſo hard as are fic to grind Knives. But how rich 
id plentiful ſocver theſe iſlands have been heretofore, they are now 
pon the declining Hand, and growing a pace both poor aud barren. For 
hich is commonly affign'd a two fold Reaſon, viz. (r.) The Fall of 
heir Cedars which formerly did thelcer their Fruit from hurtful Winds, 
hereas now they're continually blaſted. (2,) A certain Worm or Ant 
hich has lately bred fo much among them as to conſume the preateſt 
art of their Corn. The length of the Days and Nights in Bermuda, i 
he ſame as in the Northmoſt parts of Florida, they both lying under 

ne Parall ls of Latitude. 


Commodities.] The chief Commndities of theſe Iſlands, are Oran: 
es, Cochineel, Tobacco, Cedar-Wood, ſome Pearls, and Amber- Gris 


einge 
2 confiderable quantity, (Fc. 


and 
at ot 


1 


Rarities, ] Obſervable are theſe Iſlands for nouri ſhing no venomous 
reature, none ſuch being found upon them, nor able to live if brought 
hither. Here indeed are many Spiders, but thoſe no ways poyſonovs ; 
and very remarkable for their Webs, having the reſemblance of Raw- 
Silk, and woven ſo ſtrong, that little Birds arc ſometimes intangled in 
hem. (2,) If Wells are dug in Bermudas above the Surface of the 
urrounding Ocean, the Water is ſweet and freſh ; but if lower, then 
alc or brackiſh; and all of chem have ſome ſenſible Flux and Reflux 

ith the Sea. (3.) Upon the Coaſt of theſe Iſlands, is ſometimes taken 
that remarkable Fiſh, term d the File-Fiſh, being ſo call d from a part 
of his Back-Bone, which hath the exact reſemblance of a File. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
One. 


Manners.] The lahabitants of theſe Iſlands being Engliſh, are 
much the ſame in Manners and Way of living, with thoſe here in 
England. 


ge Language.] What was ſaid of the Inhabitants of Bermudas in 
u reſpect of Manners, the ſame may be affirmed of them in Point of 


a Language, 
E e 4 Govern- 
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Government.) Theſe Iſlands being wholly ſubject, and of right be 
longing to the Crown of England, are rul'd by a particular Govern: 
appointed and ſent thither by the King of England. 

Arms. 


Religion. ] The Religion here eſtabli ſu d, and publickly profeſs'd, 
the Proteftane, according to che Reformation of the Church of England. 


$. 11. Terra del Fuogo. 


HIS is a large Triangular Iſland (or, as ſome think, ſeveral ) |. 

ing on the South part of America, and ſeparated from the mai 
Continent by the Streights of Magellan. It's call'd by the Name ot Tr. 
ra del Fuogo, becauſe (it ſeems) the firſt Diſcoverers thereof did obſer 
ſome particular Vulcan's upon it. Our Knowledge of this Iſland and it 
Inhabitants, is, at beſt, but very uncertain ; and almoſt every new Ad. 
yenturer in theſe Parts of the World, give us a ne Relation of ching 
Whoſoever therefore defires a certain or ſatis factory Account, muſt di 
fer his Enquiry to the better Diſcovery of After. times. 


And ſo much for America and its Iſlands, 


\ 


- 


E —— — IR... 
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APPENDIX, 


Comprehending 


A brief Account of the European 
if Plantations in Aſia , Africk, and 
America: As alſo ſome Rea- 
ſonable Propoſals for the Propa- 
gation of the Bleſſed Goſpel in all 


Pagan Countrics. 


have under the Title of Government tranſiently mention d thoſe 

Principal Kingdoms or States in Europe, who are moſtly cancern'd 

in choſe Countries, but ſince a more particular Account of the ſame is 

leſir d by ſome, I ſhall endeavour to do it in theſe following Lines, 

and chen by way of Concluſion to the whole Treatiſe, ' ſhall ſubjoin 

ſome Propoſals for the Propagation of the Bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan 
Countries, To return to che firſt, 


þ running over the various Diviſions of Aſia, Africk and America, 


The chief of the European Nations, who have any Footing in Aſia, 
Africk, and America, are thele following, vix. 


The Engliſh, The French, 

The Spaniards, The Dutch. 

The Portugueze, The Danes. 
Of all theſe in Order. 


— 4 
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$. 1. To the Engl;fb belong 


17. St. George | aliter Madraſſipatam] on Coaſt Cormandel. 
Bombay Caſtle and Ifland, on the Weſt Coaſt of Decan. 
| CCaracal —— —_ 
I Trimby Watche__ 
| Port Nova 
| Fort 4s David. 
75 
I — BTID don Coaſt Cor mandel. 
E | Manyetck patam—— 
W. Ax apore — — | 
27 N | Pettipoli | 
| | Maſſalipatam 
ü 


N pollam — 
Vicengaparam P 
— i Bengal ——— = 
1 Hugly —— _ 
A Trade | C aſſumbe x ar 
or Facto- | Maulda  ———— 
{ries at < Daca 
Tutta Nutta — — 
Pattana ——— 
Agra — 
| Cambayg ———— 
Surat ——--——— ln the Mogzul's Empire. 
Amadarad ————— 
| Baroch 


Lia the Gulf of Bengal | 


Callicut 
Carnar om—_ 
| 61 4r a 
Cambaia - — 
| Batticullay ——---— 
| ” | Durniſotonam—— — Son the Coaſt of Malabar. 
Tally Cherey 
Beattaer 
| Bringon ——— — 
| Dabul in Decan. 4 


LS 


3 


— 


— 
3 


(Bantam in Java, till expell'd by the Dutch, 1682. 
k * 


Smyrna in Natolia. 
Aleppo in Syria. 
Achem — 


the Iſland Sumatra. 


Peque 

Tinnacore — . On the Malay Coaſt. 
Cudda | 
TUNQUEeN mmmnm_— 

Canton —— 
Emo 
Hock ien 
Teſiampoo- Coaſt —— 
Siam — , 
r zun the Kingdom of Siam. 
Mindano in the Iſland Mindano. 

Borneo in the Iſland Borneo, 

Judda upon the Red Sea, 

Macaſſar in the Iſle Celebes, but now expell'd, 
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_—_ of Barbary near the Straits, but now den, 
10 N 


The Iſland oſst. Helens, Weſt of Ethipia, S Lat. 16 Degr. 


{Charles Fort upon an Iſland in the River Gambia, 
Sierra d Leon upon Bence Iſland, Lat. 8. d. 10 m. N. 


21. Serbera River ——— [ 
I Dy umn 50a the Coaſt Malguette. ; 
| 


— 


iS eaque Feaque—-——- > On the Nuaqua Coaſt. 
Ws St. Ap ONT ———_e ; 
| Axym in Comore- Bay. 
A Trade ; Succunde — — 
or Facto-] Cabo Corſo, chief of all 
| Fredericksburg formerly Daniſh 
burt ſold to the Engliſh —— >C 
Anniſham unforvified —--- 
| AARON 2 —̃ä̃»—» + 
Aggau, of no defence ———- 
Loango — 
| Malemba — el the Kingdom of Loango. 


— A. 


* 


2 
2 
8 


( 


* 
. 
* 


17 enſiluania — ! — ) 
New Jerſey _ 355 mention d from Page 36. $ 


| We ſt— ro 378. 

| Virginia 

| Caroling——— [ 
| 

| 


| Mariland * 
As alſo they poſſeſs Port Nelſon in Hudſon's Bay. 


1 
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" Newfoundland in part. | 
Jamaica, one of the greater Antilles. 
Bermudas, lying E. of Florida. 

New Province, one of che Lucajos. 


+ — tying & as {lp Terk. 
=] 


— 


—— (Tes of the Carikee 


— On the Coaſt of Terra 
at © Te — 5 Firm. 


$. 2. To the Spaniards belong 


( Luconia ——— | | 
Tandaya— — — 
Mind ano — \ Six of the Philippin, and moſt of the 
1s Juan - reſt, | > 1 40-9hen 
Mindore ———- ——— 8 on 
6 Panay— — — — 
rhe Trade on che Weſt Coaſt of Ane 
3 The Canary Iſlands, particularly mention 5 Page 300. 
exico. 
C New Spain, whoſe Parliaments are —< Guadalajara, 
| Guatimala. 
A conſiderable Part of New Mexico. 
Se. Augaſtins ——— | 
St. Matthews —— $i FR 
f Terra Firma, whoſe Parliaments aeg Conan 
Quilo, 
Peru, whoſe Parliaments arc — 3 55 
: De la Plata. 
Chili. 
A great part of Paraguay. 
Cuba. 
, Several Iſlands, particularly thoſe of [oe 
Port-Rieo, 


2 $. To 
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1 — Tactories in Perſia. * 
erim 
Ongelli — Wn the Ganges, a 
Chaul, a conſiderable Town ST TEN 
Ma li ! Village — — 1 „ 
Le — —— In Decan. 
of - Caranga == 


Elephanta iſland, near that of Bombay, Surly 
Goa, with her Fortreſſes and adjacent lands} 5 Goran, 


Dis Iſland and City, near Guzarat. LAS, 
i Maenco, upon the Coaſt of China. Ine 
=< The Fort Larentoque. it the ifland Solor, E. of Flores. 
| Much of Timor, oue of the Molucco Iles 
1 * . 84 
Peęgu —— — 


| — 2 Indiz extra Cangem. 


| 


—— 


Maga, in 446 2 of M bd. 
Some Forts on the River S. Domingo, in — 2 


Cuine. 
Some . 
Angola, 


% 9. (194 a 1 
A gent part of che Coaſts of fe, 64 3-15 
The Trade of the E:. Count. from the Cape Good Hope to the K. ON 
Illes of Cape * ende.. 
The Madera s. 
Several iſlands, vi $ Thong Lat. oo. 
; Mite te Pre = NE. of Sr, Thomas 
'TF 2 Ferdinando Poo $F * 


In 


In 


; \New Surat 


H. | An ix. 


All che Coaſt of Braſil divided inco many Captainſhi ps. 


Eero 
Conduba ——— Towards che Mouth of the River oe. 
285 
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&. 4. To the Pech belong 


— Fu the Mogul's Empire. 

rhe Ind of St. Maris ling Sourh-Welt of bur 
L dom of Siam. 

obe Forts in J The flint of Fave 


Fort Dauphin in Madagaſcar. | 
Senega (N. of Cape Verde) the chief m Nan in Africa, 
A Trade upon the River Come: 

Ruſiſque near Cape Verde. 
As alſo at —— Seſtre 


—＋42— c_ 


Tu Guinea. 


C Montreal 


The Three Rivers In Canada, 
Quebeck — 


Tadonſack, and ſome other Places on the Ri 
And great part of Nova Scotia. ror 80 14e. * 


Bay Placenſa ——-- | 

Bay Blacco 1 J Newfolindland. | 4 
Fort St. Louis in the Iſland Cayene, 'E. of 4 
Several Forts on the Coaſt of Caribana. 2 = 


8 — ) 
Among | Maria Galants. 
the * Les Saintes. 


(tile. Martinico. 


F. 3. To 
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| [3 5, To the Dutch belong, 


nd moſt of the Mol 2 of 
— 2 N 


CPerſia. 
The M ul's 47 
I Cormanael;' ;, 
| Malabar. 
Faftories | _ 
— 221 Sumatra. 
Places in Ching 
| Fava. 
FE 
Borneo. uz. 
Arabia. { — 
9 LP * 
22 Hg fear Cape Pr. - 
Many Forts in Congo, © 1 "Ol 
Some near the Cape of Gd Hip. | 
St. Maurice in Madagaſcar. . | 1E 
Bout ron —̃äͤ—— — 


— | 1Rories \ Commendo formerly Engli 

. St. George de l Mins, chief of all— 
. Y Maurea or Fort Naſſau =—— 7 
| hm A - Cormantyn formerly Engliſh —-o— 
Crevicæur —— — 


The City of Coro in the North of Terra Firma. | 
Some Farm on the Coaſt of Guyana. | 


Three of the Sotovents lends, 


>= A of the Caribees neat S. Cruz. 
$ 6: To 
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C 6. To the Danes belong. 
Cake 


1 Africa is Chriſtianburg or S. Franciſco Xavier in Guinea. 
Jn America is New Denmark in the North part thereof. 


Theſe are the chief of the European Plantations in Aſia, Africk, and 
ica : And to theſe we might have here added the late Settlement of 
he Scots at Darien, had not that Unfortunate Colony mer with repeated 


liſmal Diſaſters. Now follows the latter part of the Appendix, containing 


on the Coaſt of Cormandel. 


ome Reaſonable Propoſals for the Propagation of tbe 
Bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan Countries : efpeciall 
thoſe adjacent to the Englith Plantations in N 


America. 

Y what hath been briefly ſaid in the foregoing Treatiſe, concerning 
B the State of Religion 1 1 Countries of the World, it may ſuffici- 
ently appear in general, That the Chviſian Religion is of a very ſmall 
Extent, if exactly compar d with thoſe many and vaſt Countries wholly 
wverſpread with groſs Idolaters, numerous Mabometans, and many 
others, who either know nor, (or at leaſt) own not, the Blefſed Meſſtas. 
But more arly, this great and fad Truth may farther appear by 
The following Calculation, ingeniouſly made by ſome, who dividing the 
thabiced World into thirty Parts, do find that = 


VI | ews, Turks and Saracens, 
of em are poſſeſs'd by & Thoſe of the Greek Church. 
Proteſtant Communion, 


Thus Chriſtianity taken in irs largeſt Latitude, bears no greater Pro- 
Portion! to the other groſly falſe Religions, than Five to Twenty five, 
This melancholy Conſideration doch force me to bewail 1 

egle& of the beſt Part of dc} Baths . M 


If 
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diligent as others are; in endeavouring to aboliſh Heatheniſh 1g, 
latry, and that moſt lamentable Ignorance, which as yet over-ſhadoy. 
eth ſo great a part of the inhabited World. It's undoubted 
well known, that the effectual Performance of ſuch a, Work | 
this, would require no inconſiderable Steck of Money (it being 
now impracticable to make Solemn Miſſions, or qualifie Men for then 
without conſiderable Charges) and yer a ſufficient Fund might be 
eafily rais'd, that none could reaſonably complain of the Burden 
ſhould the following Propoſals be ſo happily made, as to meer withaÞf 
due Reception. 


« Did every Free- holder of the Three Kingdoms, advance only ft 
4 One Year the Five hundreth part of his Yearly Incomes . Did thoſſÞ®" 
« Merchants of this great 2 (who are particularly concern'd in ou 
„ Foreign Plantations, and daily imploy great Multitudes of Pagn 
& Slaves lu their Service) allow the Two hundreth part of One Year) 
Gain: And finally, did the Clergy of the Three Kingdoms ( whoſe 
« Zeal in ſuch a Matter would probably tranſcend others) appropriate 
© ro this pious Uſe, One hundredth part of their yearly Revenues, | 
* ſay, did Prieſt and People thus unanimouſly combine together in cue 
e rying on this moſt Chriſtian Deſign ; what an eaſie matter were MA 
« in a ſhort time, to raiſe ſuch a Fund of Money, that the Annu 
* [nrereſt thereot might ſufficiently ſerve to ſend yearly ſome bicu 
c and Able Divines into all Quarters of the World? And fince Ration 
« Methods might be taken, to have ſeveral Pagan Tongues taught ie 
© oor own Iſland; a conſiderable part of the aforeſaid Money might Ns 
be likewiſe employed to educate a competent number of young Su b 
4 dents of Theology in theſe Foreign Languages, which number beig “ 
« ſtill continued, would ſerve (as a choice Nurſery) to afford a con 
&« ſtanc ſupply of able Men, who might Yearly go abroad, and be ſuf 
& cient! 1 at their firſt arrival, to undertake that great Work 
« for whic they were ſent. a 


ſuc 


But ſince the latter Part of the foregoing Propoſal (which import 
that Europeans might learn ſome of the preſent Indian Languages) doth 
ſcem impracticable to ſeveral, by reaton of the prodigious multitud 
of thoſe Pagan Tongues, and their vaſt variety of quite differen 
Dialects: (eſpecially thoſe now in uſe among the unciviliz d Native 
of North America) *© Then we may follow the Example of tit 
* Ancient Romans, whoſe Endeavour and Intereſt ic was to exten, 
their own Language with their Conqueſt; and ſo extinguiſh | 
pfoceſs of Time, che very Dialect of the Conquered, Did we t 
in all Parts of our Weſteru Empire, [which might probably i 
£ accompliſhr in a few Generations, by duly encouraging ſons 

| ** Hundrec 
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1 14.M* Hundreds of Chriſtians to live among the Natives, and thoſe to 
1don 4 endeavour in the moſt alluring manner to inſtruct the younger ſort 
tec of the Indians in the Engliſh Tongue.) Then in the next or ſol - 
rk „ lowing Age we might addreſs our ſelves to thoſe blind Gentiles in 
being our own Language, and fo inſtilling in them by degrees, the Prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity, might thereby in a ſhort time, bring in many 
« Thouſands of Souls to the Sheepfold of the Paſtor and Biſhop 
« of our Souls. I think it needleſs to expreſs how commendable 
ſuch a Deſign would be in ir ſelf; and how deſirable the Promo- 
tion thereof ſhould be to all who ſtile themſelves Chriſtians, of what 
party or Profeſſion ſoe ver they are. And I humbly ſuppoſe ir might 
ide 2 Work (if unanimouſly minded by Chriſtians) more becoming 
oel che Followers of the Prince of Peace, than to be Abertors of the 
\ cur frequent Jarrs and Broils of Chriſtendom. Beſides, there's certainly 
zen nothing that could prove more beneficial ro the Publick Good of 
ear; {this Nation, and particular Intereſt of the Crown of England ; for did 
hoſWmoſt (or many) of the Natives underſtand or ſpeak our own Language 
nl then might we not thereby more exactly diſcover the In-land Parts of 
_ [theſe Countries, and with greater Security improve them to the 
car Nereateſt Advantage? Might we not thereby make Multitudes of idle, 
wandting Indians, very uſeful to our Engliſh Colonies ; and then chiefly 
mploy Europeans for the Guard and Safety of the Country, Yea, 
lid many of the Natives but tolerably underſtand and ſpeak the 
ngliſh Tongue; then might we not (in all human Appearance) civilize 
them entirely in a ſhort time, and ſo add many Thouſands of new 
nebſh Subjects to the Engliſh Empire? All which are morally impoſ- 
ſible now to be done; ſince the numerous Dialects of their barbarous 
argon, together with their own Barbarity, are as ſo many Barrs againſt 
uch Undertakings. | 


Great Sirs | 
Pardon theſe Propoſals here offer'd to the ſerious Confideration of 


thoſe whom they chiefly concern; and give me leave to declare un- 
o you how infinitely it would tend to the Glory of God, the Good 
of his Church, and Honour of our Nation; did we fincerely endea- 
„our to extend the Limits of our Savicur's Kingdom, with chaſe of 
"Four new Dominions; and to ſpread the true Refarm'd Religion ; as far 
"Ws the Engliſh Sails have done for Traffick, with what Anxiety of 
und, and Fatigue of Body, do we pierce into the remoteſt Coun- 
Pries of the World? And all ro heap up a little White and Tellow 
r, or to purchaſe ſome things (call'd Precious by Man) which 
"WY abſtrating humane Fancy] do differ nothing from common Pibble 
"tones; and yer what a ſupine neglect doth attend us, in doing that 
hich would bring more Honour fag Holy Religion, and prove L 
2 


hem 
be 
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laſt more profitable to our ſelves, than the actual Poſſeſſion of u 
the Treaſures in the Univerſe! What a lamentable thing is it! Thy 
rhoſe very Indians who border upon the Engliſh Pale (not to mention 
ſome thouſands of Negroes who ſlave in our Service) ſhould till cont 
nue in moſt wretched rance, and inſtead of Knowing and Was. T 
ſhipping the True God, ſhould as yer reverence not only Stocks and 

Stones, but alſo adore the Devil himſelf ! Chriſtians / we covet 

and thirſt after their Talents of Gold, and yet keep hid in a Napkin 
that Talent entruſted to us? Shall we greedily bereave them of theitYing t 
Precious Pearls, and not declare unto them the Knowledge of the Feu 7 | 
of Price ? No! no! let us not act as others have done, in making GM 
our Cod, and Cain the ſole Deſign of our Trading, Bur let us effettuallyſter 
improve thoſe choice Opportunities (now in our hands) for the fingukrwic 
Glory of our great God, and of Feſus Chriſt, our Blefled Redeemer, uri. 
And let our Planters duly conſider, That to extirpate Natives, is rather riot! 
à ſupplanting than planting a new Colony; and that it's far more bo. part 
1 to overcome Paganiſm in one, than to deſtroy a thouſand Py ¶ cles 
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ZOOKS Printed for Jobn Nicholſon and Fobn Sprint in 
Little Britain, Andrew Bell and Ralph Smith near the 
Royal Exchange in Cornhill, 


enty four new and accurate Maps of the ſeveral Parts of Europe, 
viz. 1. The World in general. 2. Europe in particular. 3. Swe» 
den and Norway. 4. Denmark. 3. Muſcovy, or Ruſſia. 6. Poland: 
Germany in general. 8. The North-Eaſt part of Germany, contain» 
ing the Durchies of Mecklenburgh and Pomerania, Brandenburgh, Saxo- 
ry, Sileſia, the Marquiſate o Luſatia, &c. 9. The North-Weſt part 
x, Germany, containing Cologne, Weſtphalia, Juliers, Cleves, Mun- 
ſter, Oſnaburgh, Holſtein, Bremen, Hanover, Lunenburgh and Brun 
wick, Heſſe-Cafſel, &c. 10. The South-Eaſt part of Germany, viz. Ba- 
aria, Newburgh, Saltzburgh, Bohemia, Moravia, Auſtria, Stiria, Ca- 
riathia, Carniola, Brixen, Trent, Tirol, &c. 11. The Sourh-Weſt 
part of Germany, viz. Mentz and Treves, Palatine of the Rhine, Cir- 
cles of Franccnia, Swabia, and Alſace, Lorain, the Weteraw, &c. 
12. Swabia and Franconia, with the Duke of Marlboruugh's March to 
Hochſter, &c. 1 8 United Provinces, or Netherlands. 14. Flan- 
ders, or the Spaniſh Netherlands; with the Biſhopricks of Cambray, 
and Liege. 15. France in general. 16. The North partof France, viz. 
picardy, Normandy, Bretagne, Iſle of France, Champagne and Or- 
leanois. 17. The South part of France, viz. Burgundy, Lyonois, Gui- 
enne, Languedoc, Dauphine, and Provence. 18. Spain and Portugal. 
19. Italy in general, with Naples, the Iſle of Sicily, &c. 20, Lombar- 
dy, with Dauphine, Provence, the Cevennes, &c. 21. The Swifle-Can- 
tons, or Switzerland, with the Griſons Country, &c. 22. Hungary, 
Tranſylvania, &c. 23. Turkey in Europe. 24. The Engliſh Channel ; 
with the Coaſts of England, France and Holland. A (except the laſt } 
new done, according to the lateſt Obſervations, by Herman Moll, Geogra- 
pher : And very uſeful to all that read the publick Papers, or that have Mr. 
Kchard's Gazetteer. Price $5. colour'd 6 5s. 

The neweſt and beſt French Grammar, writ for the uſe of the Duke 
of Gloceſter; The sth Edition in 87. Price 2 5. 

Mr. Boyer's wiſe and ingenious Companion; being pleaſant Hiſtories, 
&c. The zd Edition, for the uſe of Schools, in 8. Price 25. 

; —His Royal Dictionary ia French and Engliſh, The ad Edition in 8%. 
rice 8 3. 2 
Mr. Echard's compleat Compendium of Geography; The 7th Edition 

in 12%. Price 15. 6 d. 

— His Gazeteer, or News-Man's Interpreter; being a Geographical In- x 
dex of all the cot ſidetable Places in Europe, in what Ringdoms they are, 
who ſubject to, their Diſtances in Englith Miles from ſeveral other Pla- 
ces of Note, their Longitude and Latitude, &c, Of ſpecial Ute for the 
true underſtanding of all Modern Hiſtories of Europe, as well as the 


5 pteſent 
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preſent Affairs; and for the Conveniency oi Cheapneſs, and Pock 
Carriage, explain d by Abbreviations and Figures. The ↄth Editia 
corrected and very much enlarged, wich the Addition of a Table of thy 
Births, Marriages, &c. of all the Kings. Princes, and Poceacates of Ew, 
rope. Price 2 5. | 
= His Roman Hiſtory in 2 Vol. in 82. us'd at moſt Schools. Price 10 

A Continuation of Mr. Echard's Roman Hiſtory in 3 Vol. mot, 
which perfects the Work. Price 15 s. Price of all the 5 Volumes com 
» pleat 11. 52. 

A Deſcription of all the Sears of the preſent Wars of Europe, in the 
Netherlands, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Poland, &. 
being a particular Survey of all theſe Countries, with hiſtorical Remark 
upon all the Places of Note, eſpecially thoſe of Importance to the con. 
rending Parties, with 14 curious Maps and Cuts, viz. The S. part of 
Flanders. 2. France, 3. Italy. 4. S. E. part of Germany. 5. Su. 
bia. 6. Battle of Hochſter. 7. S. W. part of Germany. 8. Hungary 
and Tranſylvania. g. Poland. 10. Spain and Portugal. 11. Battle off 
Ramilly. 12. Siege of Oſtend. 13. Germany in general. 14. ltaly, 
with Naples, &c. The zd Edition much enlarged, price 5 5. 

School Books lately printed for the Perſons above, 
Virgilii opera omnia in uſum Delphini cum multis figuris Æneis in 8. 
Price 7s. 6d. | 
Ovidii Meramorphoſe@n in uſum Delphini, 8“. pr. 7 5. 

—.— in uſum Delphini, 8“. | 

Terent. in uſum Delphini, 8“. 

Tullii Orationes, in uſum Delphini, 8%. 

Corn. Nepot. in uſum Del phini, in 8*. 

Ovidii Epiſtolz heroicz, in uſum Delphini, 82. 

Phædri fabula, in uſum Delphini, 89. 

Horatii opera cum notis, & var. le&. Rutgerfii in 24. pr. 1s. 6d, 

Cole's Dictionary, Latin and Engliſh, 89. 

- Xenophan, G. Lat. in uſum Scholz Eronien. 
- Ciftalio's Latin Teſtament, in 129. 

Livii Hiſtoria in 2 Vol. 8%. with Maps. 

Hoole's Orbis Pictus, cum multis figuris, price 25. 6 d. 

Mr. Garetſon's Engliſh Exerciſes, for the ute of Schools, The 11h 
Edition, price 15. 

Horatii opera omnia cum notis Minelii, in 125. price 2 5. 6d. 

Lucius Florus cum notis Minelii, in 129. price 2 5. 6 d. 

Virgilii opera omnia cum notis Minelii, price 2 5. 6d. 

Tullii de Officiis cum notis Minelii, 12%. price 13. 6 d. 

Quintus Curtius, cum notis ibid. price 25. 

Saluſtii Hiſtoria, cum notis Minelii, price 2 3. 

Valerius Maximus, cum notis ibid. in 12%. price 2 5. 6 d. 

Eutropii Hiſtoria Romana, cum notis Fabri, in 12%. price 1 5. 

Mr. Kennet's Lives of che Greek Poets, wich many Cutts, in 8“ 

prige 3s. 64. | 


= 


. Roman Antiquities, wich Cuts, the 34 Edition, price 6 5. 


en Dr. Potters Greek Antiquities, in 2 Vol. complear, with many curious 
f cheWCurs, the 24 Edition, with many large Additions throughout. pr. 1 2c. in 8%, 
EL all che critical Works ot Monſ. Rapin, in 2 Volumes. Vol. 1. Contain- 


Ine 16. A Compariſon between Demoſthenes and Cicero for Eloquence, 
"1 Homer and Virgil for Poetry. 3%. Thucydides and Livy for Hiſtory. 
u, Plato and Ariſtotle for Philoſophy ; with the Opinions of wiſe Men 
pf all Ages upon their Doctrine, and the different Adventures of their 
ſets, Vol. the 24. Containing 1. His Reflections on Eloquence in ge- 


1 theperal, and particularly on that of the Bar and Pulpit. 2. His Reflecti- 
Ne. Mons on Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of Poeſy, with a large Preface by Mr. Rymer. 
nahe:. His Reflections on Hiſtory. 4. Upon —_—_ general, 8. Up- 
cn. pa Logick. 6. Upon Morality. 7. Upon Phyſicks, 8. On Meraphy- 
re offificks. 9. Upon the Uſe of Philoſophy in Religion. Done into Engliſh 


by ſeveral Hands, price 10 5. THEY 
A compleat Dictionary of the Roman and Greek Antiquities, written 
in French for the uſe of the Dauphine, Cc. tranſlated into Engliſh, 
with the Addition of curious Maps, very uſeful to all that would under- 
ſtand the ancient Claſſicks and Hiſtorians, in 4, price 108. 
An hiſtorical, genealogical, and poetical Dictionary, containing the 
n8*, Mives and Actions of all the great Men, ancient and modern, with the 
 Wremarkable Antiquities that are any where to be found in Claſſick Au- 
hors, &c. The 24 Edition; to which is added, a Supplement of ſe- 
eral Lives omitred in the former Edition, uſeful for all Schools, price 
25. 6d, Note, this Book, with Mr. Echard's Gazetcer, makes a com- 
pleat Hiſtorical and Geographical Dictionary. 
Mr. Kiels Phyficks, in 8% 
Divinity, Hiſtory, &c. k 
The compleat Hiſtory of England, in 3 Vol. in Folio, with the Effigies 
5d, Pef all the Kings and Queens thereof, curiouſly engraven on Copper; con- 
aining the beſt Authors that have writ in any Reign, viz. Mr. Milton for 
before the Conqueſt, Mr. Daniel's Hiſtories, Mr. Truflel's new writy 
r. Habbington, Sir Thomas Moor, Mr. Buck, Lord Bacon, Lord Her- 
dert, Mr, Cambden, Mr. Wilſon; all from King James the Firſt's time 
ew writ, and large Notes and Explanations to the whole; with very 
rig od Indexes to find out any Matter, price 4 /. 
Mr. Sandford's Genealogical Hiſtory of all the Kings and Queens of 
ngland, continued to this preſent Time, by Mr. Stebbing, Somerſer 
erald ; the 24 Edition with large Additions, in the whole about 130 
urious Copper Cuts, in one large Volume Folio, price 21. 
Heylin's Coſmography, with Mr. Bohun's Additions, in Folio, pr. . 
Dr. Harris's Navigantium atque itinerantium Bibliotheca, or, Complear 
ollection of Voyages to all parts of the World, to this time, illuſtrated 
ith ſeveral hundred of Cuts, in 2 Vol. Folio, price 3 J. 10 7. 
Dr. Harris's Lexicon Technicum Magnum, or, Univerſal Dictionary of 
n 8 Fns and Sciences, explaining not only the Terms of Arr, but the Arts 
nemſelves, in Folio, price 14.. 10s, Note, the 24 Edition of this is 
no 
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now in the Prefs, as alſo a Supplement which will perfect the wha, 
Work, and be as big as the 1** Vol. with ſeveral hundreds of Cuts. pm. 
Poſals for each Volume may be had, viz. 1 J. 5 5s. for each volun 
and a 7 Gratis, &c. 
Mr. Drydea's Plays compleat, in 2 Volumes, Folio. 
Du Pin's Canon of the Scripture, in 2 Parts complear, Folio. 
Sit Robert Howard's Plays compleat, Folio. 
Dr. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, compleat, Folio. 
124 Part alone, for thoſe who have the 10 ©, Folio. 
Dr. Grew, of Plants, with about 100 Cuts, Folio. 
Mr. Milton's Political Works, in 3 Volumes, Folio. 
Ruſhworth's Collections in 8 Volumes, Folio. 
> Stanley's Lives of Philoſophers, Folio. 
I__ Hiſtory of England, in $s Volumes, Folio. 
The whole Works of Mr. William Shakeſpear, containing all his Poen 
umd Plays, &c. | 
-» Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed, Folio, 
. Archbiſhop Tillotſon's Works, in Folio. 
Dr. Hammond on the New Teſtament, Folio. 
| Malebranch's Search after Truth, Engliſhed by Mr. Taylor, Folio. 
Dr. Beaumont's Pſyche, or Loves Myſteries, being a Poem on che Soul, 
in 22 Cantos, che 2* Edition; with large Additions, Folio. 
Thucydides Greek aud Latin Oxon Folio. 
Dionyſus Hallicarnafſeus, G. L. in 2 Vol. Oxon Folio, 
Dr. Gregoric's Aſtronomia cum multis figuris, Oxon, Folio. 
His Greek Teſtament, Folio, Oxon. 
Mori (Dr. Hen.) opera omnia, in 3 Volumes in Folio. 
Ysbranr's Travels from Moſcow to China, in 4% with many curious 


Pr. South againſt Dr. Sherlock, in 2 Volumes in 4. 
. LA compfeat Body of Seca Laws of all Nations, both Ancient and Mc 
* 5 in 4% 
An univerſal Syſtem of Commerce, as alſo of Moneys and Exchange 
in all parts of Europe, in 4“. 
Dr. Burner's Telluris Theoria Sacra, in 2 Parts, one Vol. 45. 
Dr. Beveridge's Chronologia Sacra, the 24 Edition, 4“. 
Dr. Hicke's Saxon Grammar, 4. ——— Wafii Seneſcatius, in 4 
Brief Account of ancient Church-Governmenr, 4“. 
Dr. Scor's Chriſtian Life, in s Volumes compleat, with all his och 
Volumes of Sermons and Diſcourſes, in 8“. | 
Dr. Gaſtrel's Sermons and Diſcourſes, in 8*. 
Dr. Young's Sermons, in 2 Volumes. 
Archbiſhop of York's Sermons, in 82. | | 
Dr. Nichols Conference with a Theiſt, in 5 Volumes compleat, wit 
all his other Picces, in 8•. 
Word of God the beſt Guide. 
Dr. Adams of Sclt-Murther againſt Dr. Donn, 


